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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb Compiler of the Glossary of North Country 
Words, after the publication of the second edition, 
omitted no opportunity of adding to the work, and 
correcting what he considered capable of amendment. 
He had also received from several of his friends sug- 
gestions and additions of considerable value ; these he 
unfortunately did not live to digest in such a manner 
as to fit them for the press ; and, as a third edition 
was called for, the task devolved upon one who felt 
his inability to fulfil it as he could wish, but which 
respect for the memory of his departed father 
prompted him to undertake. In addition to several 
of those friends of his late father, whose assistance 
was acknowledged in the preface to the second edi- 
tion, the editor has to express his obligation for the 
valuable communications made to him by his late 
lamented friend, the Rev. John Hodgson, of Hart- 
burn, by the late Mr. Brumell, of Morpeth, and by 
Mr. Wm. Armstrong, of Castle Eden, whose voca- 
bulary of terms used in the collieries on the Tyne 
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and Wear is a curious and necessary addition to the 
work. For the valuable and laborious services of 
Mr. Turner, of Newcastle, in preparing this edition 
for the press, he has also to render his warmest 
acknowledgments. 

The examples given from our early writers, both 
English and Scotch, will prove, what many lexico- 
graphers have maintained, that the language of Eng- 
land and Scotland, previous to, and up to, the union 
of the two crowns, was nearly identical ; and they 
will also prove, that much of the dialect of the North 
is not a patois, as many have supposed, but was the 
language of composition from the dawn of English 
poetry, in the reign of Edward the Third, to the ac- 
cession of James the First, when the simplicity of 
the Saxon tongue yielded to a more ornate style. 



PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



Xhe Glossary before the Reader is the result of those hours 
of literary amusement, when it was thought necessary to 
unbend the mind from professional labour. The Author has 
felt much satisfaction at the favourable reception which his 
former attempt to collect and preserve the relics of our good 
old Northern dialect has received from some of the first liter- 
ary characters of the age. He has, in particular, been gra- 
tified by the approbation of several gentlemen of great 
philological learning, in both kingdoms ; among whom he is 
proud to rank the Rev. H. I. Todd, the profound editor of 
two editions of Dr. Johnson*s national work, with the most 
valuable additions ; and the Rev. Dr. John Jamieson, whose 
Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language contains 
a labour of lexicography, as elaborate and comprehensive as 
any that has yet appeared. 

The Author may be permitted to denominate this an 
entire new work, rather than a second edition of his former 
publication. Independent of the numerous additions, which 
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further research and communication, both with the living 
and the dead, have enabled him to giye, all the old articles 
have undergone a complete revision, and most of them are 
re-written. A wider range has been taken, and a variety of 
circumstances relative to the usages of the olden time, as 
well as to the local customs and popular superstitions of the 
present day, have been introduced. The ancient traditions 
of the country are entitled to more regard than is generally 
given to them by the fastidious. However hyperbolically 
exaggerated, or concealed from the perception of this en- 
lightened age, few of them are wholly false. 

The Glossary has been made much more copious in the 
etymological department — alike interesting to the antiquary 
and the philologist. Every scholar is aware of the extraor- 
dinary analogy of various languages. In many of the ar- 
ticles will be frequently found noticed the words of similar 
origin, appearance, and meaning, in the cognate dialects, 
ancient and modern, of the North of Europe, which may be 
truly said to form the warp and the woof of English, and on 
which the flowers of Greece and Rome have been em- 
broidered. Notices are also given of striking afi&nities, in 
sound and meaning, with different other languages ; though 
these are not always sufficient to constitute an etymon. 

It is unnecessary to adduce reasons for preserving our old 
words. They are generally simple and expressive, and often 
more emphatic than their modem synonymes. By the 
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revival of a more general relisli for early English writers, the 
reader will imperceptihlj acquire a hahit of regarding them 
in the light of their pristine dignity. He will no longer 
hastily pronounce to be vulgarisms what are in reality arcAa- 
istns — ^the hard, but deep and manly, tones and sentiments 
of onr ancestors. The book will prove how much is retained 
of the ancient Saxon speech — ^in its pore unadulterated state 
— ^in the dialect of the North of England, which also exhibits 
more of the language of our Danish progenitors than is to be 
met with in any other part of the kingdom. 

Our Northern words and terms, though often disguised in 

different spelling and structure, bear strong affinity to the 

Scottish language. Indeed, the greater part of them will be 

found to be in current use in each country. Even laying out 

of view the opinion expressed by some writers, that the 

Scottish language is merely a dialect of the Anglo-Saxon, 

the similarity of words and phrases used both in the North 

of England and the South of Scotland, may be accounted for 

by the county of Northumberland, and other parts of the 

English territory, having anciently formed a portion of the 

sister kingdom. But it is to be observed, that a number of 

the words in this Glossary, which are unknown to the South, 

are in common use in the North of Scotland. It is true that 

the greater part of these may be traced to the French ; but 

hence the words used in Scotland may often be explained 

and elucidated by reference to those of the North of England, 

and vice versa, 

VOL. I. b 
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By a communication from George B. Kinloch, Esq., of 
Edinburgh, the Author has been furnished with an extensive 
list of our North Country words which are in use in Scot- 
land, some of which have escaped the vigilance of Dr. Jamie- 
son, though Mr. Kinloch says they are well known as Scot- 
tish words. In some instances where they differ in spellings 
or have a wider signification in Scotland, the Author has 
either given the Scots orthoepy, or the additional meaning. 

To James Losh, Esq., Major Thain, George Taylor, Esq., 
Anthony Easterby, Esq., Rev. William Turner, Rev. James 
Raine, Rev. George Newby, Mr. Edward Hemsley, Mr. 
Robert Thompson, and those other friends who have con- 
tributed so much to the interest of the work, by allowing the 
Author the unrestrained use of their interleaved copies of the 
former edition, he returns his grateful thanks. 

For the invaluable and kind assistance afforded him by his 
antiquarian firiends, Robert Surtees, Esq., of Mainsforth, and 
Sir Cuthbert Sharp ; and by the Rev. W. N. Darnell, B. D., 
Prebendary of Durham, Matthew Culley, Esq., of Fowberry 
Tower, 1. 1. Wilkinson, Esq., Rev. H. Cotes, R. R. Green- 
well, Esq., and Thomas Fenwick, Esq., in the unreserved 
communication of various manuscript vocabularies of provin- 
cial terms, collected in different parts of the Northern Coun- 
ties, his warmest acknowledgments are due, and he feels sin- 
cere pleasure in thus publicly recording his sense of the 
obligation. 
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With these aids, and with the assistance and encourage- 
ment he has received, during his undertaking, from different 
eminent indiyiduals, which it would have the appearance of 
personal vanity in the Author to particularize, he has endea- 
voured to the best of his ability, and making the most of the 
time which he could allow himself from other avocations, to 
re-construct, and, as he hopes, materiallj to improve, the 
Glossary of North Country Words, 

Of the instances of misconception and inadvertence, which 
may still remain, those, who are most conversant with the 
subject, will, in its various and complicated nature, discover 
the best extenuation. 

AUdon Place^ IQth March^ 1829. 
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USED IN THIS GLOSSARY. 



LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 

Br. Ancient British Language. 

Celt Celtic Language. 

Cumb. ... Cumberland Dialect. 

Dan Danish Language. 

Dur. ». Durham Dialect. 

Dnt. Dutch Language. 

Fr. French Language. 

Gael Gaelic Language. 

Germ. German Language. 

Ghr. Greek Language. 

Ir. Irish Language. 

Isl Islandic (or Icelandic) Language. 

Ital Italian Language. 

Lane Lancashire Dialect. 

Lat. Latin Language. 

Mce.-Got Moeso-Gothic Language. 

Newc Newcastle Dialect. 

North. Northumberland Dialect. 

Sax... Anglo-Saxon Language. 

Sc Scottish Language. 

Span. Spanish Language. 

Su.-Got. Suio-Gothic, or ancient Language of Sweden. 

S w. — S wed Modem Swedish Language. 

Tent Teutonic Language. 

West Westmorland Dialect. 

York Yorkshire Dialect. 
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ManiboB date lilia plenis : 



PuipureoB spaigam flores, 

His saltern accumulem donis, et fiingar inani 
Munere. 



The Life of a Country Solicitor, engaged from ^^mom to 
dewy ere " in the round of professional duties, does not or- 
dinarily afford those incidents which render Biography enter- 
taining and instructire. And yet, we not unfrequently see, 
in the faculty of the Law, men with minds so constituted 
that, in the midst of the most pressing engagements, ,they 
can find ease and relaxation in the simple change of study, 
and grasp intelligence on subjects which, to an ordinary ob- 
server, seem alien to what has not inaptly been termed ^^ a 
legal mind." Mr. Brockett, the compiler of this Glossary, 
was emphatically a Lawyer — a diligent and painful Student 
of the Law— of great and extensive practice in it-*and yet, 
as matters of amusement and relaxation, he grappled, but al- 
ways with the hand of a master, with general Literature, An- 
tiquities, and Lexicography — ^he brought Numismatics under 
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searching criticism — ^he Bounded the depths of constitutional 
learning, and displayed an acquaintance with political sci-' 
ence, which, in another walk of life, would have led to dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Brockett was the eldest son of the late Mr. John 
Brockett, formerly of Witton Gilbert, and, afterwards, for a 
long series of years, the Deputy Prothonotary of the local 
Courts of Record of Newcastle upon Tyne. On the family 
removing to Gateshead, which town was conveniently situ- 
ated for the elder Mr. Brockett's residence, young Brockett 
was placed under the care of the Rev. William Turner, then 
the preceptor of a limited number of young gentlemen. His 
proficiency under this admirable teacher was most gratifying, 
and laid the foundation of a warm friendship between the 
master and the pupil, which closed only at death. The 
elder Mr. Brockett was a profound mathematician, and when 
his son was not engaged with Mr. Turner, he had him under 
his own care in the Prothonotary's Ofl&ce, studying with 
closeness and intense application, the most exact of human 
sciences. 

When the younger Mr. Brockett reached the proper age, 
he selected the Law as the object of his pursuit, and was 
placed in the office of the late Mr. Carr, where he remained 
for a year or two, and then removed to the chambers of 
Messrs. Clayton & Brumell, at that time the principal soli- 
citors in the North of England. I had been acquainted with 
Mr. Brockett since March, 1802, but it was not until he be- 
came a clerk to Mr. Carr, that a close intimacy was formed 
between us. The Law, till then, had been a dry and barren 
field to me, and I had determined on forsaking it the mo^ 
ment I could have my articles cancelled. My friend sug- 
gested the propriety of our meeting on an evening in every 
week, after the labours of the day, and discoursing on law 
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subjects only. We did so ; we read — we disputed — we pre- 
' pared pleadings, briefs, and assurances in supposed cases, 
the consequence of which was, the imparting of a taste for 
forensic subjects, and an impulse in the acquisition of legal 
knowledge, of which I yet feel the force, and experience the 
advantage. I have often seen Mr. B. at those meetings, 
wield the golden metwand of the law ^th admirable pre- 
cision, and anticipate the status he was afterwards to take. 
After Mr. Brockett had served his articles, he became ma- 
naging clerk to Mr. Donkin, who was then rising into great 
eminence as a solicitor. Having spent a short time with 
Mr. Donkin, he was admitted an attorney, and prac- 
tised as such for many years in Newcastle, with distinguished 
ability and success. In the early part of his professional career, 
he was extensively employed as an advocate in the Mayor's 
and Sheriff's Courts of Newcastle, then under the able presi- 
dency of the greatest of provincial lawyers, the late Mr. 
Hopper Williamson, and dealing with pleas, generally cog- 
nizable only in Westminster Hall. In the management of his 
causes, Mr. B. displayed that tact and discriminating judg 
ment, aided by a manly and impressive eloquence, which, had 
he been called to the bar, would have secured to him the ho- 
nours of the noble profession to which he belonged ; but the 
turn of his mind was to tenures and conveyancing, and 
in both of those branches of recondite learning he excelled. 
No man could read an abstract with a clearer head, or with 
a sounder judgment than Mr. Brockett ; and the conveyances 
which flowed from his pen, display a beauty, a compactness, and 
a harmony of parts, most delightful to the student of the For- 
mulare Anglicanum, But his highest praise as a professional 
man is, that his practice was marked by the strictest integrity 
and liberality, andthat his numerousfriends with implicit confi- 
dence, committed their concerns to his guidance and direction. 
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When a very young man, Mr. Brockett took an active part 
in the affairs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of New- 
castle, and in the yarious discussions that took place at the 
meetings of that hody. The Society soon appreciated his at- 
tainments, and placed him, first on its Committee of Manage- 
ment, and then in the office of Secretary, which situation he 
held until his death. 

Mr. Brockett's passion for antiquities, was excited by a 
friend presenting him with some duplicate Coins, and he be- 
came, in consequence, a member of the local Society of Anti- 
quaries, almost, if not quite, from its very commencement, 
and for many years preyiously to his death, a member of the 
Council of that body, and one of the most intelligent and best 
informed of the gentlemen, who assembled at the meetings 
of the society. 

Dr. Dibdin, in his " Northern Tour," very justly states 
that Mr. Brockett " may be considered the Father of the 
Typographical Society established at Newcastle : His Hints 
on the propriety of establishing such a Society having appeared 
in 1818 : — a short Tract of six pages." But he was not only 
the Father of that Society, but one of the principal contri- 
butors to the splendid series of Tracts issued from its press — 
a series which has raised the typographical character of the 
town, to a first-rate eminence in the Republic of Letters. 

He translated and published, in connection with this So- 
ciety, Beauvais' celebrated ^^ Essay on the Means of distin- 
guishing Antique from Counterfeit Coins and Medals," to 
which he added many important notes and illustrations. 
Mr. Martin, in his Bibliographical Catalogue of privately- 
printed Books, has enumerated this and several others of 
Mr. B.'s beautiful productions. But the works by which he 
was most distinguished, are his " Enquiry into the Question, 
whether the Freeholders of Newcastle upon Tyne, are enti- 
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tied to vote for Members of Parliament for the County of 
Northumberland," and his "Glossary of North Country 
Words." The first of those publications, replete with con- 
stitutional and antiquarian lore, received the high commen- 
dations of Mr. Hopper Williamson and other lawyers, and 
the latter is appreciated wherever the English Language is 
known. Mr. B. had, at the time of his death, made consi- 
derable preparations for a third edition of the Glossary, 
and his only surviving son, Mr. William Edward Brock- 
ett, with filial piety for the memory of his lamented 
Father, (and to satisfy the demand of the public for a new 
edition of the work,) has brought the present edition through 
the press, availing himself of the kindly literary aid of Sir 
Cuthbert Sharpe, George Taylor, Esq., of Witton-le-Wear ; 
Francis Mewbum, Esq., of Darlington ; the Rev. Dr. Dar- 
nell, of Stanhope ; Mr. John Turner, of Newcastle, and other 
respected firiends of his late Father, who have taken a lively 
interest in making the work as perfect as possible. But the 
general diffusion of education tends to make the English Na- 
tion " of one language and of one speech ;" and the time 
seems not to be far distant when the North Country words, 
which Mr. Brockett has collected with so much care, will, in 
the strictest sense of the term, be Archaisms even in Nor- 
thumberland. 

The health of Mr. Brockett, for the last twenty-five years 
of his life, was such as to preclude his going much into com- 
pany, but he spent such portions of his time as he could spare 
from the laborious duties of his profession, in those literary 
and scientific pursuits, for which he had so very refined a 
taste and ability. He formed a splendid Cabinet of Coins 
and Medals, which, after a sale in June, 1823, of ten days' 
continuance, by Mr. Sotheby, of London, realized 1,760/. 13*. 
Qd, His Library of scarce and curious Books in the Decem- 
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ber following, was sold by the same gentleman. The sale 
continued fourteen days and realized 4,260/. Mr. Brockett 
had a small collection of Prints and Portraits, which was, with 
that of the late Dr. Whittaker, the Historian, sold by Mr. 
Sotheby in January, 1824, and realized 60/. Ss, 6d, A cata- 
logue of the books, with the prices realized, was published, 
and is still referred to, as an authority for the yalue of the 
works comprised in it.^ At those sales Mr. Brockett had the 
gratification of seeing the most gifted men of the day in com- 
petition for the beautiful works which he had displayed so 
much judgment in collecting. But he was not a bare collec- 
tor. He knew the yalue of his books, in the intelligence and 
wisdom treasured in their pages, and the uses of his Coins 
and Medals, for the illustration and confirmation of history. 
Immediately after those sales, Mr. Brockett sarted de novo 

* The late Elarl of Durham, then John Creorge Lambton, Esq., pur- 
chased some of the brightest gems in the collection : — The following is 
a list of them, with the prices at which they were sold. They now 
constitute part of the library of Lambton Castle : — 

Allan Tracts, Darlington (Collection of), 52^ 10«. 

Edmonston's Baronagium Genealogicum, 6 vols., VJl. 17«. 

Gardner's England's Grievance, 1655, 20?. 7«. 6d. 

Garlands (Right Choice and Merrie Collection of), made by William 
Garret, 6 vols., 101. 10a. 

Glossal^ of North Country Words, an Original Manuscript, compiled 
by Mr. Brockett, 8Z. 8a. 

Hogarth's Genuine Works, published by Boydell, \2l. bs, 

Holbein's Heads of the Court of Henry VIII., 2U. 5s. 

Holme's Academy of Armoury. Chester y 1579, 13?. 10a. 

Magna Charta, printed in gold, 54?. 12a. 

Northumberland Household Book, 1770, 10?. 10a. 

Prynne's Works and Parliamentary Writs, 188?. 16a. 

Mr. Lambton was much disappointed at this sale, in not buying the 
splendid copy of Bourne's History of Newcastle, on large paper, and 
illustrated with numerous drawings and prints, which was purchased by 
Mr. Jupp for 54?. 12a 
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in his favorite pursuit of collecting. And lie made such 
rapid progress in this delightful work, that when Dr. Dibdin 
visited him in ISSV, the learned author of the Bibliographical 
Decamaron, seems to have been astonished at what he saw 
and heard at Mr. Brockett's house. The greatest of Biblio- 
manists thus expresses himself, ^^ In fact, the zeal, ac- 
tivity, and anxiety of my friend, in all matters relating to the 
literary, scientific, and antiquarian welfare of his native 
[adopted] town, have no limits and know no diminution. 
They rise up and lie down with him. One thing particularly 
struck me, in his closely-wedged miscellaneous collection— 
the choice and nicety of each article : — A golden Nero, or a 
first Walton's Angler, was as well nigh perfect as it might 
be ; and his Horsley was only equalled by his Hock** In 
another part of his book. Dr. Dibdin gives the reader the 
following graphic sketch of his visits to Mr. Brockett :— 
" More than once or twice was the hospitable table of my 
friend, John Trotter Brockett, Esq., spread to receive me. 
He lives comparatively in a nut-shell — ^but what a kernel ! 
Pictures, books, curiosities, medals, coins — of precious value 
— ^bespeak his discriminating eye and his liberal heart. You 
may revel here from sunrise to sunset, and fancy the domains 
interminable. Do not suppose that a stated room or rooms 
are only appropriated to his f)a&(j(; they are '^up-stairs, 
down-stairs, and in my lady's chamber'^ They spread all 
over the house — ^tendrils of pliant curve and perennial ver- 
dure. For its size, if I except those of one or two Banna- 
tynersy I am not sure whether this be not about the choicest 
collection of books which I saw on my tour. Mr. Brockett 
is justly proud of his Horsky; — ^he opened it with evident 
satisfaction. They are all at Newcastle necessarily Horsley- 
mad. I suffered him to enjoy his short-lived triumph. His 
copy was upon small paper : of most enviable size and con- 
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dition. " Were you ever at Belvoir Castle ?" observed I.— 
" Never," replied he. " Then take care never to visit it ; 
for there is a copy, upon large paper such as eyes never be- 
held. Having seen and caressed it, you will throw this into 
the Tyne." I shall take care to avoid Belvoir Castle," was 
my friend's reply. 

** Mr. Brockett may justly boast of a superb series of i?o- 
man gold coins, from Julius CsBsar to Michael VIII. Paleolo- 
gus ; and although his collection does not comprise every 
known variety, it contains all the specimens of any rarity 
and interest. What renders it more peculiarly valuable is 
the exquisite state of preservation of the whole. But here 
are also British gold and silver coins, of our Henrys and Ed- 
wards, and medals which illustrate in particular the local 
history of Newcastle. Nor is my friend a mere collector of 
these things. The numismatic blood tingles in his veins : he 
is deeply read in numismatic lore ; at times evincing the taste 
of Eckhel, and the learning of Rasch." 

It only remains for me to state, that in domestic life, Mr. 
Brockett was a pattern of all that was amiable. His family 
participated with him in his favorite studies and pursuits, 
and his home was the abode of peace and happiness. Some 
years previously to his death, he lost his eldest son, when 
that son's genius was streaming forth in every direction, and 
indicating a career of no ordinary character. He sustained 
the shock with surprising fortitude, but it may have been the 
remote cause of his death, which occurred on the 12th of 
October, 1842, when our lamented Glossographer was 
only in the 54th year of his age. At the time of his death, 
Mr. B. was F. S. A., London, and, as I have already stated, 
of the Council of the Society of Antiquaries, and Secretary 
of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. The Council of the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
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Committee of the Literary and Philosophical Society, follow- 
ed the remains of their old friend and associate to their rest- 
ing place, whilst his pall was borne by Dr Headlam, Mr. 
Adamson, and other Friends, who had enjoyed a closer in- 
timacy with the eminently-talented and honoured indiyidual, 
whose loss was so generally deplored. 

JOHN FENWICK. 



11, EUison Place, Newcastle upon Tyue, 
Jwm, 1846. 
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NORTH COUNTRY WORDS. 



A. 

A. It is a striking provincial peculiarity, in many parts of 
the North of England, tenaciously to retain this letter in 
most of the words in which modem English substitutes o; 
as aum, for own ; ^ne, for bone; Aome, for home; &c.; and 
to omit the last two letters in those ending in II; as a' 
(aw)y for all ; ca^ (caw)y for call ; &c» But at Hexham, 
and a district round it, the a, instead of usurping the 
place of 0, as is common in most other parts of Northumber- 
land, is itself converted into o, in the vulgar pronunciation ; 
as 0, for all ; hOy for ball ; fotCy for fault ; hofcy for half, &c. 
^^ Hexham ho-penn^^ is a bye- word of long standing ; and 
^^ Hexham the heart of o UngUmdy^ may be said to be pro- 
verbial. 

A, always, ever. — Cwmlb^ Ay in the Saxon language, is the 
adverb here given. Perhaps from the same root the Ger- 
mans have their ewigy and its dependents. In the forma- 
tion of our border dialects it has been freely denizened* 
Vide Aye. " For enoer and a," is an expression used by old 
rustics. Philologers and grammarians will decide how far, 
in this sense, pleonasm of continuous action, the a is an ad- 
verbial prefix to our participles agoing, acoming, &c. 

A, interrogative — a? what? what do you say? Qy, Eh? 

VOL. I. B 
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Aac, Aik, Yak, Yeck, or Yaik, the oak tree. Sax. oc, o&c, 
Sa.-Got, ek. Germ, eiche, Dut. and Isl. eih* Sc. <nk» The 
words aik and acorn, ohserves Mr. Boucher, fall nnder that 
numerous list of northern terms which differ from the com- 
mon speech of England, only by haying retained that strong 
characteristical mark of their Saxon origin, the a in the 
place of the modem o, and would not have been adverted 
to here, had there not been something peculiar in their 
pronunciation, in which alone their provincialism consists. 
The former is pronounced yeck or yaik, just as earth is 
pronounced yerth ; whilst acorn is every where pronounced 
nearly as it is spelled. By having thus retained the ortho- 
graphy as well as the orthoepy of aiky the people of the 
North have avoided that inconsistency, which certainly is 
imputable to their Southern neighbours, of rejecting the 
ancient and original spelling, in the theme, whilst yet it is 
retained in the derivative; for, to be consistent, <ioam 
should be written ocom. Both these terms are pure Sax- 
on, ae and cecem ; the latter importing as literally in the 
Saxon, as it does in English, the £ruit or com of the aik ; 
and hence the proper names of Aikin, Akenside, &c. 

Aback, backwards ; en back. Isl. orbah. Not obsolete, as 
stated in Todd's Johnson. 

Aback- A-BEHiNT, behind or in the rear. ^^ Aha^ik-^xrheMni 
where the grey mare foaled the fiddler ;" that is, I am 
told, threw him off in the dirt. 

Aba WE, to daunt, astonish, lower — abash. Fr. a has. 

Abie, to suffer ; to pay dear for. " Ye i^all dearly oWe it.** 

" For sothely, a prentis, a revelour 
Thathandeth dis, riot and paramour. 
His maister shall it in his shoppe (Me,**—Chawser, 

Able, wealthy ; as " an ahU man," 

Ablins, perhaps, possibly. Mr. Boucher justly considers this 
word a remarkable confirmation of an ingenious gramma- 
tical position, first strenuously urged by Gebelin, and, 
nnce, well supported and confirmed by Mr. Home Tooke, 
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viz, that particles were originally verbs. He takes ablins 
to be the participle of the present tense of the irregular verb, 
^^ to be c^le/' and as such, easily resolvable into the bHn^ 
able. Qy. haplings, qtiasi haply. 

Aboon, Abuin, above, overhead. Sax. abufan, Mr. Todd 
says, aboon is ^^ common in Westmorland and part of 
Yorkshire." It is also in constant use in the counties of 
Durham and Northumberland. V. Junius and Boucher. 

Abraid, to rise on the stomach, to feel an inclination to vomit, 
with a degree of nausea ; applied to articles of diet^ which 
prove disagreeable to the taste^ or difficult of digestion. 
See Braid. Both from upbraid : reprove is often used in 
the same sense. 

Abrede, in breadth, spread out. Sax. cSbred-an^ to lengthen. 

Abstract, to take away by stealth. — Borders of North. In 
the dissertation on Fairies, in the Border Minstrelsy, a 
curious instance of superstition is related, where the corpse 
of a deceased person, dug up from the grave, is said to be 
abstracted. So in Law, abstraction of tithe is the unjusti- 
fiable removal of it. 

Ac, mind, heed, care ; as, ne*er acy don't mind — ^take it not 
to heart. It is a phrase used to any one who has suffered 
injury or affliction. " Come, my friend, never oc," do not 
lay it to heart. Probably from Sax. ace, pain. 

Acker, to curl, as the curl of water from the wind. Aoker, 
8. a ripple on the surface of the water. 

AcKERSPRiT, the premature sprouting of a potato, the germi- 
nation of grain. Gr. ax^cff the end, and o'^nt^et a curling 
shoot. V. Skin., Jam., and Wilb. In a Scotch Act of 
Parliament "Anent Malt-makers,*' it is said that they 
^' let their malt akerspire and shute out all the thrift and sub- 
stance at baith the ends, quhare it should come at ane end 
only." 

'' For want of turninj^, when the malt is spread on the floor, it 
comes and spronts at both ends, which is called to acrospyre; 
and then it is fit only for a^nc^'—Mortimer't Husbandry. 
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AcKEBN, an acorn. 

AcKNow, to acknowledge, to confess. Lat. agnoseo. The old 
form of the word — still in nse as a northern proyincialism. 

Aoow, or AcAWy crooked^ obliqnely, awry. Sax. (ucumkmy 
devitare. 

AcBB-DALB Lands, common fields in which different proprie- 
tors hold portions of greater or less extent ; from aerey 
a word common to almost every language, ager (Lat.), 
and acker (G«rm.), and Sax. doelafiy to divide. In ancient 
times an acre did not signify any determinate quantity of 
land ; and the Normans had an acre confessedly differing 
from that of the Saxons. When at length it came to mean 
a specific part, the measure still varied, until it was fixed 
by statute,, in the reign of King Edward I. 

Addeb-stone, a perforated stone — ^the perforation imagined 
by the vulgar to be made by the sting of an adder. Stones 
of this kind are suspended in stables as a charm to secure 
the horses from being hag-ridden ; and are also hung up at 
the bed's head, to prevent the night-mare. They are also 
called self-bored stones. Boucher says they were used by 
the Druids as amulets. In Welsh they are called by 
what is supposed to be their Druidical name, Olam-naidrB^ 
or Glain-y-nadroeddy i. e. snake stones. See Holt-stonbs. 

Addiwissen, had I known it. An expression nearly obsolete, 
though still retained by some old persons. It appears, says 
Mr. Boucher, to have been formed on that poor excuse, to 
which silly people are apt to have recourse, when, for want 
of consideration and caution, they have &llen into some 
difficulty : had Ivnsty or had Iwissen (and in the pronun- 
ciation it is as one word, additaissenj^ I would not have 
done so and so. The phrase is of great antiquity, occur- 
ring in Grascoigne's Hermit's Tale, in Gower, and in Ho- 
linshed. 

Addle, Aidle, Eddle, v. to earn by labour, Addlinos, Aid- 
lings, 8, labourer's wages, earnings. Sax. edlean, recom- 
pense, or requital. 
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Addled, a, decayed, impaired, rotten ; as ^^ ocfi/e-headed," 
^^ addled eggs ;" from Sax. odL^ or adely a disease, or its 
yerb,'adlian, to be sick or languid. 

Addungs, earnings ; wages received for work. 

Adit, the approacli, or entrance to any place, as the adit of 
a house, &c. ; but more particularly applied to the hori- 
zontal shaft, or sough of a mine. Lat. iiditus* 

Ab, Ea, one, one of several, each. — ^Abwaas, Eaways, always, 

** Ae lad frae out below the ha' 
Ees Meggie wi' a glance."— Aootf Fair, 

Afeab'd, afraid. Pure Saxon. This word is repeatedly used 
by Shakspeare. 

Afobn, before, on hand. Sax. <a-forany Afore^ the old Eng- 
lish word for heforcy is also in use. 

Aft, behind. Pure Saxon. The dictionaries call this a sea 
term, but it is in common use on the banks of the Tyne, 
and occasionally in other places, in the sense here given, 
without any relation to nautical subjects. 

After-damp, the residuary gases affcer an explosion in a coal 
pit—Hsarbonic acid, nitrogen, and carbonic oxid— causing 
great loss of life. 

Ag, to hack or cut with a stroke. Sax. haccan. This is no 
vulgarism, but the pure and genuine pronunciation of the 
Saxons. Their letter c (between two vowels) answered to, 
and had the power of, the Greek 7. V, Hickes' Grammatica 
Anglo-Saxonica et Moesa-Gothica^ p. 1. 

Agate, on the way, agoing — on foot again ; as a person re- 
covered from a sick bed. *^ The fire bums agtUey^ that is, 
is beginning to bum briskly. — Ycrh^ where it always de- 
notes incipient rapidity. 

Agean, Agen, again, against. Sax. agen ; and so used in old 
English. Ageanth, against. 

Agee, Ajee, Agye, awry, uneven, aside. Across \ as, " it 

went all agee^^ 

** Rouse up thy reason, my beautiful Annie ; 
Let ne'er a new whim ditig thy fancy aJeeJ^^AUan Bamsay. 
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AoGBB, earthen banks, or mounds, thrown np either for de- 
fence, as in encampments, or as boundaries, by the British, 
Roman, and Saxon inhabitants of Britain. Lat. aggero^ to 

heap. 
AooNAiLES, or Hag-nails, see Wurtsprings, 
Aglee, or Aglet, wrong, awry. As poor Bums truly said, 

'* The best laid schemes o'mice and men 
Gang aft a-gUfy** 

Agog, eager, desirous, on the start. " He's quite agog for it." 
Great research has been expended, and much has been 
written on the etymology of this word. It is strange that 
all our philologists have marked it as uncertain ; as it uiay, 
I think, be satisfactorily derived from Ital. agognarey to 
wish, to long for. Since this was written, I have been in- 
formed by a valued correspondent in Edinburgh, who has 
most kindly and liberally aided me in my etymological en- 
quiries, that there is a Rozburgshire saying ^^ on the gogt 
for it," synonymous with " quite agog for it" — ^meaning 
** he is in the humour for it," or, " is eager for it." This 
expression, he is of opinion, is derived from, and, indeed, is 
a pure translation of the French phrase ^^ etre dans ses 
gogtieSy' which Boyer gives as synonymous with " dans sa 
bonne humeur," to be in a merry mood, pin, cue, or hu- 
mour. V, Boyer, vo. gogues ; which is derived from the 
reciprocal verb " segogu&r (se rejouir) to be or make merry." 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that both the French 
verb and phrase are only used in a comical or burlesque 
style, which is the very character of agog, A writer in the 
^Quarterly Review (Vol. LIV., p. 321) in noticing this article, 
refers to Icelandic, a gasgitun — on the watch, or look ont — 
from the neuter passive verb gcegiazy to peep or pry. 

Agrote, to surfeit, cloy, or saturate. An old word used by 
Chaucer. 

Ahint, behind, " To ride ahint.'^ Sax. q hindcmy post. 

AiG, sourness, in a slight degree. " The milk has got an a^." 

Aigre, sour. Fr. aigre. Hence Ale-aigre, which see. 
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AiN, Ane, pron* the nordiem pronnnciation of own ; being, 
as it were, a compound of c^wne^ i. e. all belonging to one, 
in contradistinction to that which is the property of mamy, 
V, Boucher, 

AiNCE, or Anes, pronounced Yencb. Adv. once. 

AiRD. This word, as applied to the name of a place, means 
high ; as Airdlet^y in Hexhamshire. Br. mrd^ height. 
Gael, and Ir. ardy mighty, groat, and noble. Qy. from 
arduusy lofty ? It is also used to describe the quality of a 
place or field ; in which sense it means dry, parched ; from 
Lat. aridus — Whence arid. 

Airly, the northern form of early; conformable to Dan. 
aa/tU* 

AiRT, or Art, a point or part of the horizon or compass ; a 
district, or portion of the country. G«rm. or^, a place — 
dAe vier orie^ the four quarters. Gael, airdy a cardinal 
point. In Yorkshire the prounciation is airth, 

" It is conclndit in this parliament 
That into Elgin, or into Inyemefise 
Sail be ane sate of Clarkis sapient 
Togidder with ane prudent precedent 
To do justice in all the northern airtls.** 

Lyndsay's Three EstaUii. 

AiRTH, afraid ; " He was airth to do it." Sax. yrhth, fear. 

AiRTHFUL, fearful — producing superstitious dread. ^^An 
airthful night." 

AiTH, an oath. The same in Moes.-Got. and Sc. 

AiTHER, order, or course of husbandry in tillage land. Mr. 
Boucher, whose learning and memory I much respect, is 
unfortunate in his conjecture on this word. See Ardeb. 

Aits, Yaits, Yetts, oats. Sax. oto, ate. The sound expres- 
sed by yaitSy as has been justly observed to me by a literary 
friend is in fsM^ the proper diphthongal sound of oats — ^the 
a being long : — ^and a broad Yorkshireman talks of the 
beasts getting oorang (toranff — ^for tc? is a vowel in effect) 
amang the wheate. 

AixEs, Axes, a fit or paroxysm of an ague — ^an access. Used 
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by several of our old writers. The word appears to be de- 
rived from Sax. <ic€y the origin of (tchcy a pain ; which, in 
the plural, Shakespeare has evidently pronounced aUches — 
a pronunciation which, in our own time, brought upon Jolm 
Kemble much ignorant criticism. Our old women have 
innumerable prescriptions for the ague ; all of them more or 
less, depending on something which is to operate as a charm. 
The opinion of the efficacy of charms in the cure of this 
disease is at least as old as the time of Pliny. 



" Thon shalt uprise and se 




A charme that was ysent right now to the 

The which can helin the of thine aaesae,**— Chaucer, 

Akeld, aye-keld. Sax. Perennial Well — always nmning. 
The name of a fine well, village, and township, in the pa- 
rish of Kirknewton, Northumberland. 

Alake, Alean, alone. Dut. aUeen, Dan. aUme, 

AxANG, tedious, weary, irksome. 

Alantem, Alantum, at a distance, a long time. ItaL da fan- 
tcmo. Fr. hintain, 

Ald, old. Sax. aldy eald. This syllable, in the beginning of 
the names of places, denotes antiquity. 

Ale, a merry meeting of country people, a rural feast. Bride- 
aUy and church-a2!?, denoting the time for such hilarious 
meetings, are of frequent occurrence in old legal documents. 

Ale-aiobe, alegar^ sour ale used as vinegar. Allbkaju— 
West. 

Ale-tasteb, an officer still retained in some of the northern 
boroughs. His duty is to look diligently after the ^^ brew- 
ers and tipplers, and to tcLSte the aU within his jurisdiction." 
A person of this description was formerly appointed and 
sworn in every court leet. 

Algates, an old word synonymous with always, or all man- 
ner of ways ; and compounded of all and gates (which in 
the North denotes ways). Not obsolete, as stated in Todd's 
Johnson. It is used for, however, or at all events, some- 
times — as ^«y7f . V. quotations in Tooke (Vol. I., p. 179> 
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who strangely mistakes the derivation. In the Glossary to 
Way's Fabliaux, it is attempted to be traced thus: — 
Algates ; Alguise ; Alwise, always : that is, let the guise 
or manner be what it may ; at any rate ; by all means ; in 
any way. Algatis occurs in WicliPs Translation of the New 
Testament, Rom. xi., 10. 

All-along-of, All-alono-on (sometimes by quick articula- 
tion, pronounced Aw-lung) entirely owing to. This term 
would almost seem to be a corrupt pronunciation of all 
ouoing. It is, however, of considerable antiquity in our 
language ; being used by Skelton, Ben Jonson, and 
others ; and may be referred to Sax. ge-lang^ oper&, causit, 
impulsu, culp&, cujusvis. F. Lye. An ingenious friend 
suggests, all ^longing of; to ^long^ he says, being used for, to 
belong, in some of our old poets. V. Tooke, Vol. I., pp. 
42 1 1 31. Baxter always writes *^long of^^ and "a long 
of^"* V, Call to the Unconverted. It is very common in the 
North, but not peculiar to it. 

Alleb, the alder-tree. Alnus glitCinosa, — Smith. Sax. celery 
alor, air. See Elleb. 

Alleb-float, or Aller-tbout, a species of trout — usually 
large and well grown — frequenting the deep holes of our 
retired and shady brooks, under the roots of the aller^ or 
alder-tree ; from which it has its name. 

Alley, the conclusion of a game at foot-ball, when the ball 
has passed the boundary. — Dur. Fr. d Pais — ^to the plank 
which bounded the course, as at tennis. A marble made of 
alabaster is also called an Alley. 

All-hallows, All Saints' Day (1st Nov.). " It is remark- 
able, that, whilst the old Popish names, for the other fasts 
and festivals, such as Christmas, Candlemas, Lammas, &c., 
are generally retained throughout England, the northern 
counties alone continue the use of the ancient term for 
the festival of All Saints,^' — Boucher. In the name of 
churches, there is, however, an exception. See Halle 
E'en, and Nut Crack Night. 

VOL. I. c 
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All-in-the-Well, a juvemle game in Newcastle and the 
neighbourhood ; and perhaps in other places. 

Aln, water, a river in Northumberland. The alnus is the 
water tree ; and al-dur pleonastically signifies the same. 
Al would seem to be an older term than dtir. Alnus is 
the name of a river in Scythia. Mart, vii., 29. 

Always, however, nevertheless. Its use in this sense is com- 
mon in the North ; and also in Scotland. See Algates. 

Amackally, in a manner, as well as one can. Sax. maccalee, 
opportunely. 

Amang, among. Sax. mengan, to mix. See Jamieson. 

A-MANY, a great number, a mixed multitude. According to 
the author of The Diversions of Purley, many is the past 
participle of Sax. mengaUy miscere, to mix, to mingle ; and 
many a is a corruption for many of, and therefore improper- 
ly used with a singular. 

Ambby, or Aumbry, a safe or cupboard, where cold and brok- 
en victuals are kept. Sax. celmerigey repositorium, scri- 
nium, abacus, Norman Fr. ambreyy a cupboard. 

** If thou wilt anatomize and open thy selfe, thou shalt find with- 
in, a save, an ainbryy nay a store-house and treasurie (as Demo- 
critus saith) of many evils and maladies, and those of divers 
and sundry sorts." — Holkmd'8 Plutarch's Morals. 

*' Ne seuner up, than her heid's in the a/mbry.'* — N. C. Prov. 

Ameast, Amayst, almost. 

Amell, between or among, amidst. Ray says, " contracted 
from a middle; or perchance from the French word mes- 
ler, signifying to mingle ;" but there seems little doubt of 
its being directly from the Swed, emellan, or Dan. imellen^ 
the preposition for between. 

An, or In, if, should ; as, in anters^ should it happen, if it 
come to pass, in case, &c. In anter^ in case I get well 
home. 

Anan, what ? what do you say ? Commonly used as an an- 
swer to questions not understood, or indistinctly heard. 
Perhaps from a repetition of Fr. om, noticed by La Roux 
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as ^^sorte d'inteijection interrogative, commune aoz pe- 
tites gens, et fort inciyile parmi des personnes polies ;" 
or it may be, as Mr. Boucher suggests, merely a redupli- 
cative of the Saxon or Gothic particle an, which is defined 
to be " graticula interrogationibus praemissa." 

Anchor, the chape of a buckle, «'. e., the part by which it is 
fastened. Fr. ancre, Lat. anchora, 

Anclet, Ancleth, Ancltef, the ancle, a gaiter. Sax. ancleow. 

And- Irons, the same as End-Irons ; which see. 

Anenst, over-against, towards, opposite to. A very old word 
in our language ; supported by the authority of Chaucer, 
Holinshed, and others, and still in common use in the north- 
em counties. 

" Four times the brazen horse entering, stuck fast 
Anenst the ruin'd guirdle of the towne." 

Heywood. 

Anent, concerning, respecting ; also over against, opposite. 
F. Jam. anens ; and Watson, anent, Saxon, anan, to give ; 
anendy giving. 

'* And Jhesus biheld hem and seyde anentis men it is impossible, 
but not anentis God, for all thingis ben possible anentis God." 

Wiairs Bible, 

Angleberry ; amongst old people in Northumberland this is 
the name of a vetch, probably so called because it angles, 
or catches and clings to plants or shrubs, stronger and 
taller than itself. 

Ano, or Awn, the beard growing out of barley, rye, or wheat. 
This term seems to have been adopted from the Danes or 
Swedes, who got it from the Goths. V. Boucher, aumd, 

Ang-nails, corns on the toes. — Oumb, See Wurt-springs. 

Anters, in case, lest, it may be. Dut. anders, V, Ray, atm- 
terSy and Boucher, cmantres. 

Anters, needless scruples, mischances or misadventures. 

Antrims, affected airs or whims, freaks, fancies, maggots. 
Tantrims, angry. 

Anudder, another. 

Anunder, beneath. 
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Apiece, with the subject in the plural — ^pennies apiece ; ones 
apiece ; to every one one. 

Appern, Appren, a common mode of pronouncing apron, in 
many of the northern counties. See Nappben. 

Appetize, 9. to provoke an appetite for food. Juliana Barnes, 
or BemerSy who, Warton says, wrote about 1480, uses appe- 
tydefy, as an adverb, in the sense of tvith a good appetite. 
The passage wherein it occurs is sufficiently curious, in 
more respects than one, to be laid before the reader. 

" Aryseerly: serve Ood devowtly: and the world besily. Dothi 
werke wisely : yeve thyn almesse secretly : goo by the waye 
sadly. Ansuere the peple demurely : gooU>ihymeeieappetydely. 
Sytte therat dyscretly : of thy tonge be not to lyberall : aryse 
therfrom temperately. Ooo to thy souper soberly : and to thy 
bed merely ; be in thyne inne jocondly. Please thy love duely ; 
and slepe surely." 

Aprioock, an apricot. Used by Shakspeare ; and perhaps 
the more genuine form of the word. 

Apbil-gowk, an April fool. See Gowk. 

Aran, or Arain, a spider. — York, Lat. cM^anea. Ft, araignie. 
Span, arana, Ital. aragno, 

Aran-web, or Arain- WEB, gossamer, a cobweb. 

Arder, order, or course. In husbandry the arders are the 
divisions of tillage land set apart for regular courses of 
crops in successive years ; or for courses of cropping in 
rotation. 

Arf, Arfish, timid, fearful, apprehensive, afiraid. ^^ I'm ra- 
ther arfish about that." See Airth. 

Aroy, the vulgar pronunciation of argue. 

Ark, a large chest or coffer in farm houses, used for keeping 
com or jpeal. The original and etymological sense of the 
word. Lat. area. It is usually made of strong oaken 
planks, which are sometimes elaborately carved. Many of 
these arks are of high antiquity. In the will of Bernard 
Gilpin, 1582, the testator leaves to the ^^ poore of Houghton 
pishe. the greater new ark for come, standinge in the hall, 
to provide them grotes in winter." 
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" Thay leif not spendil, spone nor speit. 
Bed, bolster, blanket, sark, nor scheit: 
Johne of the parke 
Ryps kist and ark , 
For all sic warke 
He is richt meit." 

MaiUand's CompUUtU. 

Arles, Arns, Alls, Earles, or Yearles (these variations 
being undoubtedly in their origin one and the same word), 
money given in confirmation of a bargain, or by way of 
earnest for service to be performed. Gael, ic^lus. Welsh. 
ernes, Mr. Boucher seems to consider Aries to be the last 
and almost expiring remains, in our language, of a word of 
very remote antiquity, that was once in general use, which 
the Romans abbreviated into arra^ and which the Latins in 
the middle ages changed into arrha. It denoted an earn- 
est or pledge in general, and was often used to signify an 
espousal present or gift from the man to the woman on their 
entering into an engagement to marry. This, as we learn 
from Pliny, was a ring of iron, the ancient Romans being 
long prohibited from wearing rings of any other metal. The 
giving of arleSy as earnest money, for confirming a bargain, 
is still very common in all the northern counties. It is also 
an old custom, seldom departed from, for the buyer and sel- 
ler to drink together on these occasions. Without it the 
engagement would hardly be considered as valid. 



" or qohen the aWfe, or God's pennie, are given and taken 

by the buyer and seller, and is accepted be him." 

Reffiam Magistatem, b, iii, p, 93. 

Arnut, Awnut, the pig-nut, or earth-nut, Bunittm hulbocas' 
tanum. Sax. ecird-ntU, Dut. (Mrde-noot, The foots are 
gathered by children, who eat them. 

Arr, a mark or scar made by a wound, a cicatrice. Hence, 
PocK-ARRS, a common phrase in the North for the marks 
left on the face by the small-pox. The word may be satis- 
factorily derived from Dan. ar, a seam, scar, or mark of a 
wound ; or from Su.-Got. cerr, cicatrix. The term is also 
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found in the Islandic language — (bt, or br. The custom- 
house mark, in some places, is called the broad arrow (arr.). 
Qj., has hroad, in this sense, the same meaning as in old 
Scotch, opeuy or official, in contradistinction to private ? A 
broad letter means an official letter. 

" Old Thomas had also issue Thomas Rokeby, his third son, whom 
I mention with reverence, for that he beareth about continually 
with him an arrcy or mark, in his face, an ensign of valour and 
honourable service done to his country ; for, being at Norham 
chief lieutenant to his brother Christopher Rokeby, he had a 
spear broken on his face." 
(Economia Rokebeiorumy in Retros. Rev. 2d Series^ Vol. Il.y p, 488. 

Arrant, an errand ; used also for a disorderly person. 
Arseward, perverse, obstinate. Sax. cewerd, perversus, aversus. 
Arsey-warsey, Arsie-varsie, topsy-turvy — vice-versd, 

" All things ran arsie-varsie."— B^ Johnsim. 

Arvel, a funeral. — Arvel-supper, a funeral feast given to the 
friends of the deceased, at which a particular kind of loaf, 
called arvelrhread, is sometimes distributed among the poor. 
The practice of serving up collations at funerals appears to 
have been borrowed from the coenaferalis of the Romans, 
alluded to in Juvenal (Sat. V.), and in the laws of the 
twelve tables. It consisted of an oflPering of milk, honey, 
wine, &c., to the ghost of the departed. In the case of he- 
roes, and other illustrious men, the same custom seems to 
have prevailed among the Greeks. With us, it was anciently 
a solemn festival made at the time of publicly exposing the 
corpse, to exculpate the heir, and those entitled to the effects, 
from fines and mulcts, and from all accusations of having 
used violence. In conjecturing an etymology, the late Dr. 
Whitaker, after stating that he had vainly sought in every 
etymologicon to which he had access, refers (though he ad- 
mits with very little confidence) to the word arfertal^ in 
Kirchman de Funeribus Romanorum, p. 654. V, Hist. 
Richmond., Vol. II., p. 298. Surely we ought to be satisfied, 
either with Welsh, artoyl, funeral obsequies ; or Dan. ar2^7, 
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a Mineral feast ; from ari>e, to heir or inherit. But see 
Thoresby's Diary, Vol. I., p, 362. 

Ask, Asker, Esk, a water newt, believed by many, but with- 
out any foundation, to be venomous. Lacerta paliMtris. 
Gael. asc. 

Asp, the aspen tree. Apparently the proper form of the 
substantive. 

AsFEB, sharp. 

" In aspre speeh the Persye than can speyr." 

Wallace, Book y.» L 492. 

Ass, ashes. This manner of pronouncing and using the word 
is general in all the northern counties. It has evidently 
been adopted from some of the northern languages : — Sax. 
asce. Germ, aschc. Isl. <Mka, Dan. ctske. Dr. Johnson 
says, the word wants the singular ; but, as remarked by 
Mr. Todd, it is common in the singular, in the North of 
England. 

Ass-HoLE, a place for receiving ashes — an ash-hole. 

Ass-MiDDEN, a heap of ashes collected for manure. 

Ass-RiDDLiN, the riddling or sifting of the ashes on the hearth, 
on the eve of St. Mark. The superstitious notion is, that, 
should any of the family die within the year, the mark of 
the shoe will be impressed on the ashes. 

AssiL-TREE, an axle-tree. So invariably pronounced in the 
North. Fr. asseul, Gael, aisil, Ital. assile, 

AssiL Tooth, or Axle Tooth, a grinder — a tooth situated un- 
der the axis of the jaw. Isl. jaxUy dens molaris. Su.-Got. 
oxeUand, a grinder. V, Ihre. 

Astite, Asty, rather, as soon as, sooner ; literally, as tide. 
Sax. and Isl. tid, ^ 

AsTONiED, astonished, in a consternation. An old word, not 

yet obsolete, F, Todd's Johnson, <ist<me, 

" Adam soon as he heard 

The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Astonied stood and hlaak."— Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Ather, Saxon, aether^ a field. In the county of Northumber- 
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land, speaking of their system of husbandry, they say they 
have their tillage-land in three or four others — oats, £eJ1ow, 
wheat, or oats. 
Attebcop, Attercob, a spider's web. Sax. oMery poison, and 
coppey a cup ; receiving its denomination, according to Dr. 
Jamieson, partly from its form and partly from its charac- 
ter — a cup of venom. AUercop is also occasionally used to 
denote the spider itself; which is curious, as being still 
unaltered Saxon — aUer-coppa, Hence a female of a yim- 
lent or malignant disposition is sometimes degraded with 
the appellation of an attercap. This is the name of a town- 
ship in Redesdale, and is called Attercops, perhaps, be- 
cause in warm, hazy weather, in September, the grass and 
sparty ground is silvered over with gossamer, or cobwebs, 
which spiders weave with threads so fine, as to be almost 
invisible to the human eye in dry summer weather. 

*' In thetowne of Shrowysbury^setanthre mentogediir,and as they 
seton talking, an atture(y;^ comow te of the wows, and bote hem 
by the neckkus alle thre."— Pr^. to Rob. de Brunne. 

A-TWEE, in two ; as broken in two. Chaucer uses ataw ; a 

word still retained in the North. 
Atween, between, betwixt. Ancient, but not obsolete, 
AuD, AuLD, the northern pronunciation of old. Sax. eald, 

m 

** Herin is ane unsely law 
That has been used of eUd daw, 
And bus be done for frend or tsk.'*—Tw(Une and Oatoin. 

AuDFARANT, AxjLD-FARRAN, gravo, sagacious, ingenious. Chil- 
dren are said to be so when they are wiser or more witty 
than those of their age usually are, that is, fashianedy 
or formed like an older, or more experienced person. Dut. 
ervaren, Dan. erfarefiy experienced. 

" Evening with brother, &c., at Garraway's Coffee>house, was sur- 
prised to see his sickly child of three years old fill its pipe of 
tobacco and smoke it as auc^ararUly as a man of threescore." 

Diary qf Ralph Thoreaby, VoL I.,p, 3S2. 

Aud-lang-syne, Auld-lang-syne, a favourite phrase in the 
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North, by which old persons express their recollections of 
former kindness and juvenile enjoyments in times long 
since past— immortalized by the muse of Bums. 

Aud-Pbg, Auld-Peg, old milk cheese. 8ee Old-Peg. 

AuD-THRiFTy AuLD-THBiPT, Wealth accumulated by the sua- 
cessiye frugality of a long race of ancestors. 

AuK, a stupid or clumsy person. From old Got. a/uky a 
beast ; or it may be from the northern sea bird, called the 
auhy of proverbial stupidity. 

AuMy the elm tree. Old Fr. (ndme. Alum is also, in some 
places, pronounced artrn, Br. ailm» In northern pronuncia- 
tion, the letter I is frequently dispensed with, or discarded. 

Aun'd, ordained, fated, destined. ^^ I'm awCd to this luck." 
Qtf, owned ? Mr. Stephenson considers it ^^ probable that 
this is a secondary meaning of the Islandic andaSy to die, 
which is formed from ande^ the spirit, or breath. See Ihre, 
Vol. I., p. 90. 

Aup, a wayward child — an ape; from Sax. apa. See Yefp. 

AuTEB, altar. Many of our old authors write this word 
auteTy or avjter; which is still the pronunciation in the 
North. Old Fr. <mter. The high altar — a term for the 
communion table, retained in Cumberland, where it is pro- 
nounced as one word heemftre — ^was probably so called to 
distinguish it from the Saints' altars, of which there were 
several in most churches. 

AuwABDs, awkward, athwart. A beast is said to be amoardsy 
when it lies backward or downhill, so as to be unable to 
rise. Sheep, heavy in the wool, are often found so ; in 
which case, if not extricated, they soon swell and die. Sax. 
oetoa/rdy perversus, aversus. 

AvEB, a work-horse— a beast of burden. V, Spelman, affHy 
affra; and Du Gauge and Kennett, dveria. Blackstone, 
Vol. III., p. 149. 

Aterish, or AvEBAOE, the stubble and grass left in com 
fields after harvest — ^the portion of the <wers. IsL afret or 
afrettr. Dan. a/redy aevreCy pasturage, after-grass 

VOL, I. D 
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Aw, the common pronunciation of I. Aw's, I am. 

" Aw was up and down, seekin for maw hinny, 
Aw was thro' the town, seekin for maw bairn." 

Song, Maw Canny Hinny. 

Aw-MACKS all fMikeSy all sorts or kinds. F« Boucher. 

AwMus, the pronunciation of alms in the North. Sax. aslme$se, 
Dan. almisse. Indeed, in almost all the early writers, both 
English and Scotch, the word is a dissyllable. Chaacer ac- 
cordingly spells it almesse : other old writers have it aUnous. 

" He was a man of almatu grete 
Bath of mon6 and of mete." 

Wynt(wn*8 Cronykil, b,yi.,p, 16L 

Awn, 9. to acknowledge, to own. Sax. offan^ poseddere. 

" You never aum us now-a-days." 
Awn, Awne, a, own, proper. Sax. o^en, proprius. 

** This house I these grounds I this stock is all mine awne.** 

Ben Joneon's Sad Shqi^herd. 
** Quhen misdoers are with your swerd oyerthrawin, 
Then may liel merehandis liye upon their atoin.** 

Lindsay's Three EstaUU. 

AwN-sELL, own-self. — Awn-sells, own-selves. 

AwsoME, appalling, awful. ^^ The lightning was awsomeJ' 

Axe, to ask. This, now vulgar, word is the original Saxon 

form, and is used by Chaucer, Gower, Bale, Heywood, and 

many other ancient writers. It does not, however, appear 

to have obtained a footing in any of the cognate languages 

of the North, which seems to show that whilst we formed 

our vocabulary from the Saxons, other northern nations 

drew from Gothic sources. 

" Ton loyers a<ee I now this question, 
Who hath the werse, Arcite or Palemon ?" 

Chaucer,— The KtUghts Tale. 

Ate, always, continually, for ever. An old word ; said in 
Todd's Johnson to be now rarely used, and only in poetry. 
For colloquial purposes, however, it is frequently made use 
of in Northumberland ; and, so far as my recollection serves 
me, in other parts of the North. My friend. Archdeacon 
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Wrangham, an elegant classical scholar, refers me to Greek 
unt or ttu for a derivation. There is certainly a striking 
analogy. See Eigh. Pronounced in a long drawling man- 
ner, it betokens surprise. 

Ayont, beyond. " Far ayant the hill." Sax. a-^eoni. 

A YOU A, HiNNY, A YOU A, HiNNY BuBD, a uorthem nurse's 
lullaby. Brand has observed that an etymologist, with a 
tolerable inventive fancy, might easily persuade himself 
that the song usually sung in dandling children in Sandgate, 
in the suburbs of Newcastle upon Tyne, the Wapping or 
Billingsgate of that place, ^^ A you, a hinny," is nearly of 
a similar signification with the ancient Eastern mode of 
saluting kings, ** Live for ever," F. Pop. Antiq. Vol. I. 
p. 877* The song here referred to will be found in Bell's 
Rhymes of Northern Bards, p. 296. 

B. 

Babblembnt, silly discourse. Probably from Fr. babUler^ 
In the first edition of this work I admitted the derivation 
given in the Craven Glossary, and supported by other 
authority — ^^ Heb. Babel, confusion of tongues" — ^which a 
correspondent (with whose criticism in general I am not 
disposed to quarrel) deems worthy of Parkhurst. To be 
free from misconception and error is not the attribute of 
&llible man. 

Babby-Boodibs, broken pieces of earthen ware or glass, 
used by female children for decorating a play-house, call- 
ed a hoodjf-hmue, made in imitation of an ornamental 
cabinet. 

" Then on we went, as nice as owse, 
Till nenst an*d Lizzy Moody's : 
A whirlwind cam an' myed a' souse 
Like heaps o' halblby-hoodiM** 

Song^ Jemmy JoneaofCs Wherry, 

Back, in miner's language a fissure in the coal, having an 
angle with the position of the seam. 
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Back-by^ behind, a little way distant. B^ (Germ.) is near : 
-—hence in-by, cut-by, back-by. 

Back-cast, the £Eulare in an effort, a relapse into trouble. In 
coal mines an impediment in the working. 

Back-end, the autumnal part of the year, — ^the latter end of 
any given time. 

Backhouse, (pronounced exactly Baeohus^) a bakehouse. Sax. 
baschus. 

Backside, any ground at the back part of a house— not con- 
fined to the court or area behind. It has the same signi- 
fication in Scotland. F. Jam. Supp. 

'* Nicholas Ward, nnfortniiately smoor'd to death, in sinking for a 
draw weU in his father's baekside, 10 Feb. ITia** 

Sharp, Chronicon MirabOe, 

Back-skin, a covering of leather, used by miners principally 
when sinking, as a protection against water. 

Backsteb, a baker. — See Baxter. 

Backstone, a heated stone for baking unleavened cakes upon, 
before iron plates were used — a bakestone. Stones are still 
in use for oat-cakes. 

** As nimble as a cat on a hot InidcsUme,**— Yorkshire Proverb. 

Bad, bid, entreated, invited, asked. See Bid. 

Badges, a cadger or pedlar; but originally a person who 
purchased grain at one market, and took it on horseback 
to sell at another. Perhaps from Lat. bajttlmy a carrier ; 
though a writer in the Gent. Mag. for August, 1829, (in 
reviewing the 2nd. edition of this work,) rather thinks that 
the French hagcigier is the nearest root, hadgcTy as he im- 
agines, being only an abbreviation. Sherwood does not 
refer us to any single French word for hadgery but calls 
it celm quiportey S^c. Before the roads in the North were 
passable for waggons and carts, this trade of badgering 
was very extensive. Badger, I understand, is a common 
name in Lancashire for the keeper of an ordinary flour and 
butter shop. 
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Badlt, sick, ill. — Sadly badly, very much indisposed. — 
Badlino, a worthless person — ^a bad one. Sax. basdUngy 
homo deUcatos. 

Baff, blank. The week in which the pitmen receive no 
pay is called the haff-weeky denoting a blank or vacant week. 
A card, not a tramp, is a baff one, 

Baff-ended, blunted. Picks are said to be so when the 
points are off. 

Bag, the udder of a cow. Isl. baggiy onus, sardna. 

Bail, bale, a signal of alarm, a bon-fire. — ^Bail-hills, or 
Bale-hills, hillocks on the moors where fires have former- 
ly been. Sax. b(Bl. Isl. baly pyra. /See Crav. Gloss. Bctal- 
hills. 

" Item it is seene speedful that there be coist maid at the east 
passage betwixt Roxburgh and Berwick ; and that it be walked 
at certaine ftiirds the quihilkis gif mister be sail make taiken- 
ings by ha^Ua burning, dec.'*— ^et \2th Pat, James U., 145S. 

Bain, ready, easy, near, applied to roads. Isl. beinn rectus. 
Germ, bahuy a path, a beaten way. — Bainer way, a nearer 
way. 

Baibn, a child. Sax. beam, Moe.-Got. bam. It is the same 
in the Islandic and Danish languages. The word is written 
by old English writers, beam^ beame. In " All's Well that 
ends Well," in the dialogue between the Countess and the 
Clown, it is observed, that " bectms are blessings ;" and in 
the " Winter's Tale," when the shepherd finds Perdita, he 
exclaims, ** mercy on's, a beame ! a very pretty beame.** 
Among the vulgar— especially the pitmen — ^baim is applied 
to a female child only. By the favour of a friend I am 
enabled to present the reader with the following illustra- 
tion of this confined meaning of the word, from their own 
phraseology. "Assa! wor wife's getten her bed, mun." 
— " No ! — ^ist 9k lad or 9k bairn, theni" ** Wey, guess." — 
" Mebbies a baim ?"— " No." " Mebbies a lad, then ?" 
" Odd smash thou's a witch, or somebody's telt th'." In 
Shakspeare's time, it would seem that a child signified a 
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female^ in contra-distinction to a male in£EUit ; though it 
appears firom Warton that it was once just the reverse. 

" A boy, or eMXdt I wonder.'*— IHfitor** IVife. 

Tyrwhitt, in his Glossary to Chaucer, has ^* Girles, n, ph 
Sax, young persons, either male or female/' But this de- 
rivation of girU from the Saxon is very questionable ; no 
such word being to be found in Sonmer or Lye. See fur- 
ther on this subject in Gent. Mag., August, 1829, p. 143. 

" Of yonr almis gade folks, for Oodis lufe of heyin. 
For I half motherless ItairM^ either sax or seyen." 

Li/ndsay*8 Three EstaiUs. 
** Yon are an honest goodman, and have care of yonr bea/nu,** 

BenJonson. 
** For Marie love of heyene 
That bar that blisful ham.'* 

Piert Ploughman. 

Baibnish, silly, childish, having the manners of a child. 

Baibnless, childless, without progeny. Sax. heamleas, 

Baibns'-play, the sport of children, any sort of trifling. 

Baibn-team, a large &mily, a brood of children, or lots of 
bairns. Sax. heam-teamy liberorum sobolis procreatio. 

Baist, to beat severely, Isl. beystay to strike. Swed. basGy 
to beat. In Scotland they use this word in the sense of to 
overcome J particularly at cards, where one has lost consi- 
derably. It is also used as a substantive— one who is 
overcome. 

Baith, Beath, B'teth, both. F. Jam. hoUhe. 

Bakin, 8. the quantity of bread baked at one time ; ^' a 
bakin." 

*' Wayes me, husband I onr awd bread *8 a' gane, 
We mun mak bannocks till the bakin come hame." 

Yorkshire Dialogue. 

Balk, a strong piece of timber for supporting the roof in a 
coal pit ; also an undulation in the cover of a coal seam, 
reducing the thickness of its section, principally occurring 
in sandstone roofs. 

Balk, a rafter in a kitchen, or outhouse. A rack fixed to the 
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rafter, common in old farm houses, to hold the flitches of 
hacon used by the family. Sax. bale. Germ, balk. See 
Bauk. 

'* Many a peeee of bacon haye I had out of thir haOces, 
In ronnyng oyer the country with long and were walkee." 

Gammer Chirton'a Needle, Act /., Be. 1. 

" His owen hand than made he ladders three 
To climben by the renges and the stalkes. 
Unto the tubes honging in the haXkea** 

ChaueeTf^The ISXtUn't Taie. 

Ballant, a ballad. This is the general pronmiciation among 
the vulgar, in the North of England, as well as throughout 
Scotland. 

Ballup, the firont flap of the breeches, 

Ball-monet, money demanded of a marriage company, and 
given to prevent their being maltreated. In the North it 
is customary for a party to attend at the church gates, alter 
a wedding, to enforce this claim. The gift has received 
this denomination, as being originally designed for the pur- 
chase of a foot-ball. 

Ba ! LOU ! a nurse's lullaby. Thought by some to be a cor- 
ruption of the French nurse's threat in the &ble : Hebdsl 
Id le lowp ! hush ! there's the wolf ; an etymology not less 
fanciful than ingenious. In Scotland it is bdhw ; as in 
Lady Anne Bothwell's pathetic lament — 

*' JBofoto, my boy ; lie still and sleip I 
It grieyes me sair to see thee weip.** 

Band, a layer of stone, or clay, in a coal seam ; also an iron 

joint, or hinge, used in connecting a flat rope that has 

been broken. 
Band-stone, the stone immediately overlaying the coal at 

the shaft, and projecting into it. 
Bane, Bain, or B'yan, a bone. Sax. ban. Teut. bein. ^^ A 

sark full of wwr bamsy^ a shirt full of sore bones. 

*' The lyon hungered for the nanes, 
Ful €Mt he ete raw flesh and hanei,** 

Tewain and Qavftn, 1 2052. 
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Ban-fire^ Bon-fibe^ a fire kindled on the heights at appoint- 
ed places in times of rejoicing. Notwithstanding what Mr. 
Todd has alleged as to the primitive meaning of the word, I 
remain of opinion that hane-^e is a cormption. See Bail. 

Bang, v. to thump, to handle roughly. Su.-Got. and Isl. 
banga, Teut. bangelen. A friend considers this word not 
local ; hut surely " Bang her amang her een" — hit her 
between the eyes, is a P^f{<( not to be understood by uniniti- 
ated South country ears. 

Bang, v, to beat, to exceed, to surpass, to excel, to shut the 
door with violence. 

" Harnham was headless, Bradford breadless, 
Shaftoe picked at the craw ; 
Capheaton was a wee bonny place, 
But Wallington hcmga them a' ".— ^ore^umd. Ballad, 

Bang, a, a leap, a severe blow. In a bang^ suddenly, vio- 
lently. 

Bang, a strong, heavy lever for raising stones out of the 
ground, and such like work. 

Bangeb, anything larger in proportion to the rest of its spe- 

" cies. F. Todd's John, ha/nging. See Beanger. 

Bankrout, a vulgar name for a bankrupt ; and, judging by 
the etymology, the right word. Fr. hcmquerovi, Ital. ban- 
corotto. Teut. banckrote. According to the compilers of 
the Dictionnaire de Trevoux, the term originally came from 
the Italians, who formerly transacted their business in a 
pnblic place, and had benches on which they counted their 
money. When a merchant found his a£Pairs in disorder, and 
returned not to this place of business, it was said that his 
b(mcOy or bench, was rotto^ broken up, as a mark of disgrace. 
^Box. 

Banksman, a man employed in taking the coals from the 
mouth of the shaft of a coal-pit to the skreen. 

Bannock, a thick cake of oaten or barley meal, kneaded with 
water ; originally baked in the embers, and toasted over 
again on a girdle when wanted to be used, Gael, bonnack^ 
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a cake. Irisliy boin-neoff. Others think that it may be 
from Isl. hatmy a bean ; such cakes having formerly been 
made of bean meal. Jamieson however, says, the word is 
Gaelic, and implies roundness. 

Bant, B'yany, bony, having large bones. Sc. hmnie, 

Bab, v. to shut, to close, to prohibit, to exclude. ^^ Bar the 
door" — shut the door. " Bar the yet"— ^lose the gate. 

Bargh, Berg, a hill, or steep way. Su-Got. her^y mons. F, 
Ihre. 

Bar-guest, a local spirit or demon ; represented as haunting 
populous places, and accustomed to howl dreadfully at mid- 
night, before any dire calamity. The name may have 
come from Dut. herffy a hill, and geest, a ghost ; or from 
Germ. Bakr-Geuty or Spirit of the Bier. Grose, however, 
who appropriates the word to Yorkshire, derives it from 
bar and gheisty owing to the ghost commonly appearing 
near gates or stiles, there called bars. In Drake's Ebo- 
racum, p. Ty Appendix, it is supposed to come from 
Sax. btirhy a town, and ga>sty a ghost — signifying a town 
sprite. 

Barge-DAT, Ascension Day ; when the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration of Newcastle make an aquatic perambulation in 
bargeSy according to ancient custom. 

Bark, a box for receiving the ends of candles ; formerly made 
of barky and sometimes so still. 

Barked, Barkened, Barcled, covered with dirt, as though 

with bark ; clotted, hardened. Isl. barka, cutem induere. 

" Qahill bladie barkU was their berd» 
As thay had worreit lambis." 

Christ Kirk on the Green, 

Barker, a tanner — so denominated from barky the great ar- 
ticle used in his trade. The word is pure Danish. " The 
company of Barkers.** — Newc, 

Barkhaam, a draught-horse's collar ; formerly made of bark ; 
generally pronounced Braffam, which see. 

Barnet-Castle, the old, and still the vulgar, name of Bar- 
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nard-Castle. — Dur. " Bam^-Castle gingerbread," the 
best in the world. 

*' The rebellshaTO gevyn over the sege of Barney-Castle." 

Sadler's State Papers^ 1569. 

Barley, to speak or claim. " Barley me that" — I bespeak 
that — ^let me have that. Quasi, in corrupt contraction, 
** by your leave me that." See Wilb. vo, hallow, 

Barras. The Barras-bridge is the name of a place in New- 
castle, a few hundred yards north of the site of the ancient 
gate called Newgate. The Rev. Wm. Turner thought it 
was so called from bar-house, or toll-house, but unques- 
tionably it is jfrom its having been the barras, where tour- 
naments were held without the walls. 

" In Sanct Androis on Whitsun-monunday 
Twa champions their manhied did assay 
Past to the barres enarmit heid and handes.** 

Sir David Lyndsay. 

Barrier, a strip of coal left around the boundary of a roy- 
alty, to guard against eruptions of water from other col- 
lieries. 

Barrow-coat, the first under-dress of an infant. 

Barrow-pig, a gelt pig. Sax. hergy a hog. 

Baseler, a person who takes care of neat cattle. 

Bass, Bast, matting, dried rushes or sedges. Isl. boM^ phi- 
lyra. Bass, is also the name of a hassock, to kneel upon, 
so called from its being covered with bass. In Yorkshire, 
the slaty part of coal after it is burnt white is called bass. 

Baste, to put a tar mark upon sheep. It is done with a tar- 
red stick ; and may, therefore, be derived from old Fr. has- 
ten, a stick. It is a variation of Buist, Beust, or Bust ; 
which see. 

Bastile, a castle, tower, or any other fortified building ; si- 
milar to a Peel; which see. Fr. hastille, BastUhts, in 
the sense of a tower or bulwark, occurs in Heame's edition 
of Elmham in Vit. Hen. V. ; and hastelUy with the same 
meaning, is to be found in old French writers, as is also 
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bcutiUeTy to besiege. Hence the name of the notorious 
BastUe of Paris. These strongholds were more nomeroas 
on the Borders of England and Scotland than elsewhere, 
and the ruins of many of them are to be found on the 
entire line of the Marches ; and in most Border villages of 
antiquity. In Lord Euer's register of his devastations on 
the borders in 1544, as given in Murdin's State Papers, 
we find ** Towns, towers, bamekynes, paryshe churches, 
basHU houses, burned and destroyed, 192." 

** John Ourde with other xL with him, went to Buschill and won 
the hcutdU howse and toke iij. prisoners and browght away the 
goods."— IffiL Cott, CcUig., b. y.,/. 316, quoted by Boucher, 

Bat, a blow or stroke. Old Gothic, hatay to beat. — Last- 
bat, a play among children. See Tig. 

** Bat suddenly begaed a feast 
And after that begaed a fray. 
The tykes that were baith weak and least 
They carried a' the b<U8 away. 

BdUad qf Ecky'8 Mear. 

Bat, state or condition, ** At the same baty" signifying in 
the same manner ; '^ at the atki bat/' as formerly. Bat, 
also signifies speed ; as, *^ to go at a ffreca baity' to go at 
great speed. 

Batten, v. to feed, to bring up, to thrive. Sax, Jotow, to 

fatten. Swed. beta^ to feed. Mr. Stephenson (in Boucher) 

derives it &om the Isl. mier batnaVy revaleo. Shakspeare, 

however, uses the word in a sense opposed to thriving — 

" Conld yoa on this fair moantain leave to feed, 
And batUn on this moor V*—Shak8peare''s Hamlet, 

" The wife a good church going and a battening to the baimy* 
is a common toast at the gossip's feast on the birth of a 
child. An accomplished scholar, whose suggestions are al- 
ways valuable, thinks the " toast" is from bate (Germ.) a 
sponsor at a christening, and batleiuy or bateletn, a god-child. 
As valuable presents were always made by the sponsors, 
the wish was a natural one. 
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Batten, or Battin, 3, the straw of two sheaves folded toge- 
ther. I have been referred to Germ, b^htmy to join ; 
formed from beyy doable or both, and thtmj to do or make. 
Sax. ba tioay both tvoOy i. e. two together, seems analogous. 
It is, however, probably the past participle of g^-hosteUy 
from betaaiy to improve by adding to, See Beet. 

Batts, low flat grounds adjoining rivers, and sometimes 
islands in rivers. 

Bauk, Balk, a cross beam or dormant. Germ. baUs, Dut. 
b<Ucky a beam. ^^ To be throvm owrf balky^ is, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, to be published in the church. ^' To 
hing ourt' balk," is marriage deferred after publication. 
V, Crav. Gloss, bcdk. Before the Reformation, as observ- 
ed by the author of that amusing little work, the laity sat 
exclusively in the nave of the church. The balk here ap- 
pears to be the rood beam, which separated the nave from 
the chancel. The expression, therefore, would seem to 
mean, to be helped into the choir, where the marriage ce- 
remony was performed. See Balk, 

Bauks, or Balks, the grass ridges dividing ploughed lands ; 
properly those in common fields. Also lengths of solid 
unbroken land left by a bad ploughman. Isl. baulk-ur, 
lira in agro, vel alia soli eminentia minor. Bauks are not so 
conmion as they used to be when land was ploughed by oxen. 

Bauks, or Balks, a place above a cow-house, where the 
beams are covered with wattles and turf, and not boarded 
^-a hen-roost, or hay-loft. Mr. Wilbraham supposes the 
hay-loft is so called, from its being divided into different 
compartments by balks or beams. Balk in the old nor- 
thern languages is a separation or division ; and the word 
is used for capita, or chapters, in the titles of the ancient 
Swedish laws. V, Ihre, in voce balk. 

Bawm, to dress, to adorn. — JVest. Mr. Wilbraham calls this 
a good old word, quoting Nychodemus' Gospell, 4to., 1532 ; 
and derives it from Su.-Got. bo, boa, to prepare. Isl. biM, 
is the same. , 
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Baxter, a baker, Scots and old English, as Webster is a 
wearer, and Brewster^ a brewer. 

*' I see in this assemble, as ye shal hereafter 
Bakestera, and broosters, and bonchers many." 

Piers Ptovtmum. 

«< Then all the baaOers will I ban 
That mixes bread with dust and bran, 
And fine flour with beir maill." 

Lyndsap'8 Three Eataitis, 

Bay, to bend. Sax. b^fftm. Whence a bay window. (Shak. 
Twelfth Night) — ^also bay-ice, fresh ice, which is thin 
enough to bend. Capt. Ross explains bay-ke, ** newly 
formed ice, of the same colour as the water ;" but the above 
is probably the true origin. 

Baze, to alarm, to puzzle. To be bazed is to be at a loss to 

know what course to take. 

" And quhen thai that in the Ills war, 
Hard how the gude king had thar 
Oert hys schippis with sadllis ga 
Owt our betwixt the Tarbark in twa 
Thai war dbasU sa wtrely."— 27^ Bmce. 

** Then up rouse doughty Tallentire 
At that teyme parish clerk 
And said * guod neebors ne'er be bazed 
I'll undertake the wark.' " 

8Ui0g*8 Cumberland Poems. 

Beak, to warm one's self; to soften sticks in the fire for use 

without burning them. Goth, baeka, 

** Recreate well, and by the chymnay bekttt 
At euin be time doun in ane bed me strekit." 

BovbgUta* JBneid, 

** I made the fire and bekid me aboute." 

Chauoer,—Cre8elde*8 Testament. 

Beaker, a large drinking vessel, usually of glass, a rummer 
or tumbler glass. In Scotland it is called a bicker, and 
made of wood. Germ, becher, Dan. baeffer, a cup. The 
word is also used figuratively to exprens any other large 
thing. 

Beaking-full, full to repletion. 
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Beal, to roar, to bellow. Sax. belktn, Teut. bellen, to bel- 
low. Beal, bellow, and bawl, all seem cognate. 

BsiJfGER, anytbing larger than ordinarj of its kind. 

Beans, small coals of tbe size of beans. ^^ Beany coals." 

Bbastlinos, or Beastings, the thick milk given by the cow 
for a short time after calving. Sax. lasting, 

** So may the first of all our fells be thine. 
And both the beestings of oar goats and kine." 

Ben Jonaoni—HyvMi to Pan. 

Beastlino-pudding, a pudding made of the first milk of a 
cow — a favourite dish with many people. In Scotland 
they boil this milk into a thin consistence, which is called 
beisten cheese. 

Beatment (vulgarly pronounced Beakment), a measure of 
about a quarter of a peck ; much used in Newcastle. 
Mention occurs of a beatmenty and also of a miner's heat- 
mentj in an old book of the Society of Coopers, 1670. It 
has been suggested to me that beatment may be an ab<xte- 
menty a small quantity given in to abate the price ; but I 
should rather incline to think it more nearly allied to bee^ 
menty a supply, a ration. See Beet. 

Beab, four-rowed barley. Sax. bere. Got. ber. This used 
to be the only species cultivated in Northumberland, though 
it is now rarely sown, except on crude soil. The drink 
called beer is thence derived. See Beib. 

Beab-mouth, a subterraneous passage by which men and 
horses descend to a coal mine. Oimb, and JVest, 

Beab-stone, a large stone mortar, or trough, made use of by 
our ancestors in the North, to unhusk their bear or barley, 
as a preparation for the pot, long before barley mills were 
invented, 

Beas, Beess, cows, cattle; but never, I think, applied to 
sheep. Sc. baiss. Obviously a corruption of beasts. In 
some parts of Scotland, the horse, by way of eminence, is 
denominated the bectst; no other animal receiving that de- 
signation. 
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Beaufet, or Beaufat, s. a cupboard. Fr. Buffet. Hicks 
deduces it from tlie Sax. bead, a table, and /est, or fat, 
a cup. Hence is deriyed Beaufeteer, corrupted into Beef- 
eater. 

Beck, v, to nod the head ; properly to courtesy by a female, 
as contra-distinguished from bowing in the other sex. Isl. 
heiga. Germ, betgen, to bow. Beck, s. a courtesy ; a nod 
of the head, whether an intimation of acquiescence, recog- 
nition, or salutation. 

" So Bone as she knew who was h^ hostesse, after she had made 
a beck to the rest of the women standing next to the doore, she 
went to h^ uid kissed her." 

Sadlefa State Papers, VoL II., p, 505. 

Beck. A horse is said to beck when its legs are weak. 

Beck, s. a mountain stream or small rivulet, a brook. Com- 
mon to all the northern dialects, Hickes (Gram. Franc. 
Theotisca, p. 92,} says, the word came from the Normans 
to the French, and from the Danes to the Northern inha- 
bitants of England. See Burn. 

Beckett, a little brook. 

Beclarted, be-clotted, be-daubed, be-smeared, 

Be-dbitten, to be defiled with ordure, 

'* Thocht I wald nocht that it war written, 
Schir, in gade fEbith, I am be-drttten.** 

Lyndeay's Three EHaitU, 

Beds, called also Scotch-hop (and Hop Scotch in the South), 
a game of children ; in which they hop on one foot through 
different spaces chalked out, called beds. V. Strutt's 
Sports and Pastimes, p. 286; and Hunter's Glossary of 
Hallamshire, art. Hqpscore, 

Bee-Bike, a bee's nest, or hire, in a wild state. Teut. bie- 
bocky bie-bt^eky apiarium. 

Beeld, shelter, warmth; Sc. Beild, Beelding, a wall of 
stone or earth erected as a place of shelter for cattle. Isl. 
boeley domicilium. 

" Better a wee house than nae beUd.**—8e. Prov, 
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Beeldt, warm, affording shelter from cold. ^^ Beel^ flan- 

nel." 
Bbebness, the cellar or other place where the beer is kept ; 

and so milkness for a dairy, or milk-house. 
Beet, to help or assist, to supply the gradual waste of any 

thing. Isl. betray emendare. Dut. boeteUy to amend. Sax. 

betaUy restaurare. To beet thefirey is to feed it with fiiel. 

The word, in this latter sense, is most applicable to straw, 

heath, fern, furze, and especially to the husks of oats, when 

used for heating girdles on which oaten cakes are baked. 

Teut. boeten het vier,y struere ignem. 

" And therefore he shall hegg^ and bidde, 
And no man bete his hungeT."— Piers Ploumum. 

Beet-need, resource, assistance in case of need. Applied, 
also, to the person affording it ; as a helper or assistant on 
particular occasions. See the preceding article. 

Beezen, or Beesen, blind. Sax. bisen, csecus. 

Beib, four-rowed barley. See Bear. 

" For I tak in my connt twyse in the yeir 
Wantinjp nocht of my teind, aneholl of beir.'* 

Lindsay's Three EstaUU, 

Belch, a rapid discharge of gas in a coal mine. 

Belikelt, probably. An old word, used by Bishop Hall. 

BeiiIye, anon, by and by, quickly, briskly, or immediately. It 

is a word of great antiquity ; as it occurs in a passage in 

the Anglo-Normannic poem — The Life of St. Margaret — 

printed in Hickes' Thesaurus, Vol. I., p. 224. 

** From Asie to Antioge, bet mUes tene ant five, 
For to slen Christene men, he hiede him bUiue.** 

It also frequently occurs in early poetry, both English and 
Scotch. 

" He sent them word by letteris 
That they should hye Uyve." 

ChavAieTy—The Coke*s Tale of Ckimelyn, 
" And as he thoncht, he did belt/ff.''—The Bruce, 

Belk, to belch. The old, and, apparently the proper, mode 
of writing the word. The Saxon J^C was either hard or 
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soft. V, Tooke, Vol, II., p. 138. Hence sh or ch, and sk 
or ky are frequently convertible. 

BsLLERy to cry aloud, to bellow. Sax. bellan. See Beal. 
Bell is the cry of the stag. An inscription on a rock at 
Whamcliffe states that the lodge there was erected by Sir 
Thomas Wortley " for his plesur to her the herts hell** — 
Hcbllamshire Glossavy. 

Bellicon, one addicted to the pleasures of the table — a helfy- 
god, 

Belly-flought, belly-flat. See Jamieson. 

Bellt-wark, the gripes or colic. Wark (which see) is in- 
variably used for ache, 

Ben, be in, by in, within, inwards, the inner apartment. 
" Ben the house," the inner part of the house. See But. 

Bend-leather, s, the thick leather of which shoe soles are 
made. 

Bend-up, a signal to draw away in a coal mine. '^ Bend up 
the crab." 

Bene, a benison, or blessing. It is, I think, from Sax. bene, 
prayers ; though Ir. bendhechtp a blessing, has been stated 
to me as the etymon. See Clapbenny. 

Bense, a cow's stall. 

Bensel, to beat or bang. Teut. benghelen^ csedere fustibus. 

Bent, a long coarse kind of grass, which grows in the conn- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham, near the sea, and is 
sometimes used for thatch. Agrostis vulgaris, lAnn, Dr. 
Willan has Bents, high pastures, or shelving commons ; 
hence, he says, BENT-^ro^^, which, from the soil, is neces- 
sarily harsh and coarse. Our old writers use the word to 
imply grass-ground generally. Ritson properly observes 
that ^^it is used for fieldy in a general sense, as we say ^ the 
field of battle.'" 

** The dryyen thorowe the woodes went 
For to reas the dear ; 
Somen bycharte uppone the hent 
With ther browd aras cleare." 

(M BaUad a^Chevy Chace, 
VOL. I. F 
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Berry, to thrash out com. Isl. beria, pulsare. Su.-Got. 
baria, has the same signification. ^^ Wall is berrying in the 
ham." Berrier, a thrasher of com. Boucher refers it to 
Swedish bosrja, to thrash. Ihre says that, in an old version 
of the Bible, Judges vi., 11, it is thus rendered, ^^basrj 
hweite of halme ;" i. e., berried or thrashed the wheat out 
of the haulm. The primary sense of b(Brja is to strike, or 
beat. 

Beseek, the present provincial pronunciation of beseech. It 
is the old and genuine form of the word, and so used by 
our early poets. 

" Noaght greveth as yonr glorie and honour ; 
But we heseke you of mercie and socour." 

Chaucer^— Th& Knight*8 Tale. 

Betterness, a. superior, eminent. ^^A bettemess kind of 
body." 

Be-twattled, confounded, overpowered, stupified, infatuated. 

Beuk, Buke, the common pronunciation of book. Moe.-Got. 
Su.-Got. Isl. and Sax. boc. The northern nations, no 
doubt, gave this name to a book, from the beech- tree, of 
which it was first made, in the same manner as the Latins 
adopted the designation liber, and the Greeks that of /3<^a«^9 
from the materials on which it was customary for them re- 
spectively to write. 

Bevel, a violent push or stroke. V. Jamieson. 

Bever, or Biwer, to tremble, to vibrate, to quake with fear. 
Sax. befian, trepidare. Bever, or Biwer, a vibration. 
** Its a' iv a biwer. 

Bibber, to tremble, to shake. There is a great similarity 
between this word and Alem. Franc, bihun, tremere. 

Bicker, s, a small wooden dish, or vessel, made of staves and 
hoops like a tub. Germ, becher, a cup. Ital. biccherre. 
" I'll take a stap out o' your bicker y* is a common expres- 
sion in the North ; that is, I'll repress your impertinence, 
or saucy behaviour. 

Bid, to invite to a wedding, feast, or funeral ; especially to 
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the latter ; in wliich case the inyitation is called a bidding 
— ^probably from Sax. Uddcm, to pray— originally meaning, 
as Mr. Wilbraham suggests, the offering of prayers for the 
soul of the deceased. Two or four people, called bidders, 
are sent about to invite the friends to the funeral, and to 
distribute the mourning. The word was formerly in gene- 
ral use in the sense of to invite. It occurs frequently in the 
New Testament, and Shakspeare makes Shylock say, ^^ I 
am hid forth to supper." 

Biddable, obedient, of a compliant temper; as a biddable 
child* 

Bidding, or Bidden-weddino, an inyitation to a wedding. 
Some of the Cumbrians, particularly those who are in 
needy circumstances, have, on the entrance into the mar- 
ried state, this ceremony, at which a pecuniary collection 
is made among the company for the purpose of setting the 
wedding pair forward in the world. It is always attended 
with music and dancing. The practice formerly prevailed 
in Northumberland also, but is now disused. 

Bide, to bear, to endure. " The pain's so great, I can't bide 
it.'* 

Big, to build. Sax. byggan, sedificare. Isl. bi/ggi, Dan. 
bygge, Swed. bygga. See Biggin. 

" Ther serrauntes be to them unholde 
But they can doublin ther rentall ; 
To hi^ge hem castles, b^ge hem holde. 
And al snch Dftlse fonl hem befall." 

Cka%icert — The Plovnnan's TcUe. 

Bigg, a coarse kind of barley ; properly that variety which 
has six rows of grain on each ear, though often confounded 
with what is caUed bear, or four-rowed barley. Isl. bygg, 
barley. Su.-Got. biug, Dan. byg, A street in Newcas- 
tle is called the Bigg-market. 

" And so we entered and wan Logh-wood, where we found the 
house truly well purveyed for salted beef» malt, btg^ heaver meal, 
butter and cheeae.**—Aee(mnt of a Raid in the Borders, in Bum and 
Nieholson'a Cfwmberland, Vol, IL, p. 177. 
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BiooEK, to recoyer after Ijing-in. The gossips regularly wish 
the lady a good biggenning. Is it to be again ? 

BiooBN, BiooiNG, a building ; properly a house of a larger 
size, as opposed to a cottage ; but now generally used for 
a hut covered with mud or turf. Isl. higging^ structura.— 
Swed. hyggningy an edifice. The word enters largely into 
the composition of local names in the North. 

BiLDER, a large wooden mallet, with a long handle, used in 
husbandry for breaking clods. Hence, observes the author 
of the Craven Glossary, balderdash, may with propriety be 
called dirt spread by the bilder, alias bilderdasher. This 
etymon is certainly as happy as that of Mr. Malone — ^the 
&oth or foam made by the barbers in dashing their balls 
backwards and forwards in hot water. See Blather. 

BiLDEBT, a term of contempt. " Ye little bUdertJ* 

BiLLiE, Billy, a companion or comrade, a brother. G«rm. 
bilUg. 

Bin, be on. " Shem bin ye !" " Shame be on you." 

Binding, or Bindin, the contract or hiring for the year ; 
the collieiy bond. 

Binding, or Bindin-money, earnest money given to a collier 
on being bound, formerly a considerable bonus, but now 
reduced to 2s. 6d, or Ss, 

BiNG, a bin ; as, a wine-^'n^ ; a com-^'9i^. A bing of lead 
is 8 cwt. 

*' Yon might haye sene them throng out of the town, 
Like ants when they do spoile a bingf of come." 

Surrey's JEencBia, b. iy. 

BiNK, or Benk, a seat of stones, wood, or sods ; especially 
one made against the front of a house. Sax. bene. Dan. 
bcenkf a bench, or seat. 

BiBK, the birch tree. Betula alba. Sax. birc. Tout* berek. 

** Then byrkis on athyr sid the way. 
That young and thik war growand ner. 
He knyt to gidder on sic nuuier 
That men moucht nocht weell thron thaim rid. 

The Bruce, b. ii., 2. SM. 
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BiBL, V. to make a noise, like the rapid turning of a wheel. 
Probably from the sound. J 

BiRLEB, or BuRLER, the master of the revels, or person pre- 
siding oyer and directing the feast at a Cumberland bidden- 
wedding, whose office it is to take care that the drink be 
duly and plentifully supplied.— -^^f^. of the Westm. and 
Chmh. DicUect, 

Birr, or Burr, any rapid, whirling motion, as that of a spin- 
ning wheel. 

BiRSE, a triangular chisel to make the comer of mortise holes 
with. A bristle. 

BiRST, an attack, also a difficulty. As, ^^ I'll bide the hirst." 

" Doaghty Dan o' the Houlet Hirst, 
Thoa was aye gade at a birst ; 
Gude wi' a bow and better wi' a speir." 

Fray of8u]^port. 

BiSHOPBRiG, or BisHOPRio, Bishopric ; by which name the 
county of Durham is still called by way of eminence. It 
was made a Palatinate soon after, if not anterior to, the 
Norman conquest — ^the Bishop exercising within the county 
jtMra regalia as fully as the king did in his palace ; regaZem 
potestatem in omnibm, as Bracton (who wrote in the reign 
of Henry III.) expresses it. Hence the maxim, Quicquid 
Rex hfcibet extra Episcopus hdbet intra. But most of these 
princely honours and privileges were divested '^ at one fell 
swoop" by the act of a monarch, to whom one is prevent- 
ed, by respect for royalty, from giving the epithet he de- 
serves. 

BiSHOp's-FooT. When any thing has been burnt to the pan 
in boiling, or is spoiled in cooking, it is conmion to say, 
*^ the Bishop has set his foot in it, or, it is bishopped." 
The author of the Craven Glossary, under bishqppedy says, 
** pottage burnt at the bottom of a pan. ^ Bishop's i' th' 
pot,' may it not be derived from Bishop Burnet V That is 
impossible ; the saying having been in use long before the 
Bishop was bom! It occurs in Tusser's Five Hundred 
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Points of good Husbandry, a well known book ; and 
also in Tyndale's Obedyence of a Chrysten Man, printed 
in 1528. The last writer, p. 109, says, 

" When a ihjnge speadeth not well, we borrow speach and say the 
bysJiope haih Ueaaed it^ because that nothynge speadeth well that 
they medyll withall. If the podech be burned to, or the meate 
over rosted, we say the byshope haaputhla fote in the potte^ or the 
byshope hath played the coke, because the byshopes burn who 
they lust and whosoever dlspleaseth them." 

This allusion to the episcopal disposition to hum heretics, 
in a certain reign, presents a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of the phrase. 

BisPEL, a term of reproach, but not severe ; applied in gene- 
ral to young persons, and charging them with being mis- 
chieyous rather than vicious. — Gloss, of the Westm. €md 
Oumh, Dialect. 

Bit, adj* little, without the preposition after it ; as, b, ^^bU 
bread," a " ^ bairn." 

Bitch, an instrument for extracting bore-rods when they 
break. 

Bite, or Bight, a bend or curve in a river — ^like an elbow (a 
sea phrase, as the Ugkt of a warp, &c.) Probably from 
Sax, hygariy flectere. 

BiTTLE, 17. to beat, especially hemp, or grain out of gleanings. 
BiTTLE, s, the mallet, or heetU^ used for the purpose. 

BizoN, a show or spectacle of disgrace. Sax. hysen^ hysn, ex- 
emplum, exemplar. In unguarded moments, when the 
ffood women in certain districts of Newcastle, glad of any 
opportunity of giving free license to their privileged mem- 
ber, indulge in acts of termagancy rivalling the elegancies 
of the best Billingsgate oratory, it is common to fulminate 
the object of their resentment with a " Holy Bizon ;" ob- 
viously in allusion to the penitential act of standing in a 
white sheet, which scandalous delinquents are sometimes 
enjoined to perform in the church before the whole congre- 
gation. In this sense the word seems connected with Tent. 
bomnnCf amica. 
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B1ZON9 a shame or scandal, any thing monstrous or excessiye. 

" WiT a' the straraigin aw wanted a munch, 
An, maw thropple was ready to gizen ; 
So aw went tiy a yell-honse, and there teak a Innch, 
But the reck'ning, me saul ! was a bizon." 

SonQy Canny Neioeaseel. 

Bizz, to buzz ; conformable to its Teutonic origin, hizzen. 

Black-a-viz'd, dark in complexion — black-msoffed. 

BiACK-BowwowERs, bramble-bcrries — ^the fruit of the Rubw 

/rttcticasm. — North. See Bummel-kite. 

BiACK-FASTiNG, 8» rigid, severe fasting. 

** But blaek/attlnff, as they were bom» 
From flesh or fish or other food, 
Drink had they none two days before 
But water won in running flood." 

BatOe qfFloddUmf St. 457. 

Black-mail, protection and forbearance money, which people 
on the Borders formerly paid to the most notorious ma- 
rauders — sometimes men of name and power — ^to be freed 
from the outrage and plunder that was continued to be 
perpetrated on the Borders. Though lawless, and gener- 
ally oppressiye, the usage of many ages had sanctioned the 
practice, so that it was considered neither unjust nor dis- 
honourable ; and from its beneficial effects in securing the 
forbearance and protection of those to whom it was paid, 
it was usually submitted to as an indispensable measure. 
Black-mail, it is said, was levied in Rothbury and Redes- 
dale, in Northumberland, as late as 1720. 

Black-Monday, the first day of going to school after the va- 
cation ; so denominated, no doubt, from the Black Monday 
recorded in our history ; for which see Stowe. The day 
following is called Bloody Tuesday. 

Black-neb, a provincial name for the carrion crow, which is 
thought to be more numerous in the North of England, than 
in any countiy in the world. 

Black-pudden, Black-pudding, a pudding made of blood, 
suet, &c., stuffed into the intestines of a pig or sheep. I 
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take notice of the word because this sayoory and piquant 
delicacy is a standing dish among the common people in the 
North ; and it affords me an opportunity of rescuing from 
oblivion, the piBculiar cries of the present Newcastle ven- 
dors of this houdin ordinaire, — ^* A nice black-puddeny man !" 
^< A nice hetpuddeuy hinnie !" ^^ A nice fat pttddeny smo- 
ken het, maw jewel !" 
Blake, yellow, or of a golden colour; spoken of butter, 
cheese. Sec, Sax. blcec Dut. bleeky pale. Hence, the 
yellow bunting femberiza cUrinella) is, in some places, 
called a blakelin^, 

A wound is said to be blaJcening when it puts on an ap- 
pearance of healing. 

Blake, cold, exposed, bleak, " Blakelaw." — North, 

Blabing, crying vehemently, roaring loud ; applied to pee- 
vish children and vulgar drunken noise; as well as the 
** music of calves." Dut. blaaren, 

Blash, to throw dirt ; also to scatter, to plash ; as the ^^ foo- 
ter blashed all over," Germ, platzen, 

Blashcanteb, Blashment, any weak and diluting liquor. 

Blashy, thin, poor ; as blashy beer, &c. It also means wet 
and dirty ; in the sense of plashy. Dr. Jamieson has blashy 
a heavy fall of rain. 

'* But aw flaiid maw sel blonk'd when to Luimen aw gat. 
The folks they a' luik'd wishy washy ; 
For gowld ye may howk 'till ye're blind as a bat» 
For their streets are like wors— brave and blashy' I" 

Sonff,Cannv NewecuseL 

Blast, an explosion of foul air in a coal mine. In less philo- 
sophic times, the fatal effects of fire-damp were attributed 
to the agency of subterraneous demons, the viruncuH mon^ 
tani of the Swedes and Germans ; one of whom, according 
to George Agricola, the great metallurgist, — ^who seems to 
have been as remarkable for his credulity as his erudition 
—destroyed an hundred men by the blast of his poisonous 
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brecfth I — The sage demonologist quoted by Reginald Scott 
also speaks of the malignity and violence of the goblings 
who haunted mines. 

" They do often slay whole companies of labourers, they do some- 
times send inundations that destroy both the mines and miners* 
they bring noxious and malignant vapours to stifle the laborious 
workmen : briefly their whole delight and faculty consists in kill- 
ing, tormenting, and crushing." 

Blate, V, to bleat or bellow. Sax. hlcetany balare. Dryden 
nses blatoffty in the sense of, bellowing as a calf. So 
Spenser calls detraction, the blatant beast. The puritanical 
Prynne, in his ffistrio-Mastiay very unceremoniously stig- 
matises the Church music of the day — ^the ** bleating of 
brute beasts." 

BLATBy a» shy, bashful, timid. Su.-Got. blode, 

** A toom (empty) purse makes a bUUe merchant."— file. Proverb. 
** A Hate cat makes a proud mouse."— A. C. Proverb. 

Blather, to talk a great deal of nonsense. *^ He blathers 
and talks," is a common phrase where much is said to lit- 
tle purpose. A person of this kind is, by way of pre-emi- 
nencey styled a blathering hash. One of my correspondents 
deriyes the word from blatcmt, used by Spenser and others ; 
another ingeniously suggests that it may be *^ from the 
noise of an empty bladder/* but it manifestly appears to me 
to be from Tout, blcstereny to talk foolishly ; an etymology 
supported by Su.-Got. bladdra, garrire, and Swed. bladra^ 
to babble. Hence, Blathebdash, BaMerdashy idle dis- 
course, silly talk. See Bildeb. 

Blatter, to clatter, to make a noise as with the feet. 

Blaw, to breathe thick and quick after violent exertion ; ap- 
plied to man or beast, to blow, A friend once told me of a 
Scotch preacher, who having tired himself, and probably 
his audience, called on the clerk to set a psalm, and give 
him time to blaw a piece. Shakspeare describes Mrs. 
Page as " sweating and blovnngy and looking wildly." 

Blaw, to blow, to sound a horn. Sax. blawan, Ritson has 

VOL, I. G 
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published the following Lament on the death of Sir Robert 

de Neyill, Lord of Raby^ in 1282 ; alluding to an ancient 

custom, of offering a stag at the high altar of Durham 

Abbey on Holy-rood-day, accompanied with the winding of 

horns. It is, perhaps, the very oldest rhyme of the North. 

'* Wel-i-wa, sal ys homes Watr, 
Haly-mde this day ; 
Nou es he dede, and lies law, 
Was wont to blaw them ay/' 

Blaze, to take salmon by striking them at night, by torch- 
light, with a three-pronged and barbed dart, called a Leis- 
ter. I have often seen this dexterous and beautiful mode 
of taking fish practised in the river Tees. The effect of a 
torch held over a stream, during a dark night, without 
being magical, is really astonishing : every fish is rendered 
visible in places even where the water is some fathoms 
deep. An animated description of the same custom in 
Lapland, has been given by Von Buck in his Travels (p. 
351), to which the reader is referred. 

Blea, Blee, bluish, pale, or lead colour. Sax. hleo. Germ. 
ble^y lead. The word is used to denote a bluish colour 
like the lips in a frosty morning. It is also applied to the 
discolouration of the skin by a blow or contusion. In this 
latter sense it seems allied to Fr. bleu. Country house- 
wives speak of " blee lint." 

Blea-berry, Blay-berry, the bilberry, or black whortle 
berry, Vaccinium Myrtillus. Isl. blaber. Swed. blabdr. 
These berries are sometimes eaten with cream, in the 
manner of strawberries. They are also made into tarts 
and jellies. 

Bleb, Blob, a drop of water or bubble. Dut. bobbel. Swed. 
Inibla. Also a blister, or rising of the skin. Germ, hlcten, 
to swell. 

Bledder, the bladder. 

" A great chorl and a gryni» growen as a tonne 
With a face so fat as a ful bleddore." 

Fieri PUmman'i Crede, 
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Bles, or Blsa, colour, complexion. An old word ; from 
Sax. bleohf colour— not yet obsolete. 

" Hyr Wco blynketh so bright." 

Love Song in Har. M8S. about the year 1200 

" Myne herte oppressed is so wonderfully 
Onely for him which is so bright of Ue 
Alas I I trowe I shall him never see !*' 

Chaucer's Lament, qf Mary Mag. 

Bleed, to yield ; applied to com, wluch is said to ** bleed 
well/' when on thrashing it happens to be very ^oductive. 
Fr. bled. 

Blendikgs, or Blendlings, a mixture of peas and beans. 
Swed. blandningy a medley ; from blanda^ to mix. 

Bun, to stop, or cause to stop, to cease, to desist. Sax. 
blinnany cessare, desinere. The word, indeed, occurs in 
almost all the ancient northern languages, although vari- 
oosly formed. F. Jam. 

Blink, v. to smile, to look kindly, but with a modest eye ; 

the word being generally applied to females. Dan. blinky 

a glimpse. Blink, a. a smile, a glance. ^^ The blithe bUnlsM 

in her eye" — joy sparkles in her eye. 

" They persit myne hart, his blenkie amonrons." 

Lyndsay's Dreme. 

Blinkabd, Blenkard, a person near sighted or almost blind. 

Blibt, Blurt, to cry, to make a sudden indistinct or un- 
pleasant noise. " What's thou blirtin' at, lad." — Blirt, is 
also used, both in the north of England and in Scotland, 
when a candle bums in the socket, and gives an unsteady 
light — ^a blirting light. 

Bloacher, any large animal. I know not its etymology ; 

unless it can be connected with bhoity in the sense used by 

Addison, — 

'* I cannot but be troubled to see so many well-shaped innocent 
virgins Uooited up, and waddling up and down like big-bellied 
women." 

Blob, a drop " blob ripe," very ripe, ready to burst like a 
drop of water. 
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Blonk^ a blank. — Blonksd, disappointedy defeated of expecta- 
tion. From the verb blank, to damp, to obscnre, used by 
Shakspeare— 

'* Each opposite that bkmka the face of joy." 

HanOet, Act III,, Seene 8. 

Bloust, or Blowst, red and coarse, wild, disordered, con- 
fdsed. Dr. Johnson has hhwzy, sun burnt, high coloured. 

Bloweb, a fissure in the broken strata of coal, firom which a 
feeder or current of inflammable air discharges, and owing 
to the explosion of which such heart-rending misfortanes 
have occurred in so many of our collieries. 

** To give detailed acconnts of the tremendous accidents, owing to 
this cause, would be merely to multiply pictnres of death and 
human misery. The phenomena are always of the same kind. 
The miners are either immediately destroyed by the explosion, 
and thrown, with the horses and machinery, through the shaft 
into the air, the mine becoming, as it were, an enormous piece 
of artillery, from which they are projected ; or they are gra- 
dually suffocated, and undergo a more painftil death, from the 
carbonic acid and azote remaining in the mine after the in- 
flammation of the fire damp ; or what, though it appears the 
mildest, is, perhaps, the most severe fate, they are burnt or 
maimed, and often rendered incapable of labour and of healthy 
enjoyment for life."— £lir H. Dory on the 8(nfeti/ Lamp, p. 3, 4. 

Blown-milk, skimmed milk. I suppose from the custom of 
blowing the cream off by the breath. It is also called blue 
milk, from its colour. Blavm-mlk, my friend Mr. Kinloch 
informs me, is used in Scotland to milk that is slightly 
soured by the air — mnded. 

Blush, s, a slight resemblance. He has a blush of his bro- 
ther ; that is, he bears a resemblance to him. — It is also 
used to describe that state of the hands or feet when nearly 
blistered by hard work or over exercise. " He walked till 
his feet were blttsht.'* 

BoABDS, the principal excavations in a coal mine, made at 
right-angles to the winning head-ways. 

Bob, a bunch. Isl. bobbi, nodus. Fr. bube, ^^ Bob o' rib- 
bons." 
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BoBBBBbus, BoBBBBSOME, hearty, elated, in high spirits. 

B0BBEBT9 or BuBBEBT, a quarrel^ noise, or disturbance. 

Bobby, smart, neat, tidy. ** The varry ftoW^-o." 

BoDB, a price or sum bid — ^an offer at a sale. Germ, hoty 
licitatio et pretium oblatmn ; which Wachter deriyes from 
Heteny offeire. 

BoDBN, to be in difficulty. ^^ He's hard hodevhy* i, e. He is in 
straightened circumstances. 

BoDwoBD, an ill-natured errand. An old word for an omi- 
nous message. Su.-Got. and Isl. bodtaord, edictum, man- 
datum. 

Boggle, or Boglb, Boggle-bo, a spectre or ghost, a nursery 
bug-bear. — North, and Ihtr. Celtic, hwffy a goblin. Welsh, 
hogehty to affiright — huguly fear. In West, and York, the 

word is BOGGABD, or BOGGART. 

** J&j mammy bid me gan to bed, 
My daddy he said, ' No,' 
My mammy said, if I wad na gan. 
She wonld fetch the BoggU-Bo **—N. C. Song, 

** Swyth beggar bogitt haist the away.'* 

Iyndaay'8 three Estailis. 

Boggle ahowt the stacksy a fayourite pastime among young 

people in the country villages, in which one hunts several 

others between the stacks in a &rm yard. The diversion 

was formerly called barley breaky or ba/rley brake, and was 

once an attractive amusement for persons of both sexes 

** in life's rosy prime." 

" At e'en, at the gloaming, nae swankies are roaming, 
'Bout stacks, wi' the lasses at bogle to play." 

Flowers of the Forest, 

Bogie, the tram, or truck, used by the Newcastle Quayside 

cartmen. 
Boke, to belch, to vomit. Sax. bealcan. But. boken. See 

Bowk. 

*' He bigan Benedicite with a bolk 
And his brest knakked 
And raxed and rored 
And rutte to the laste."— P(er* Plovrman. 
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BoLDON BuKE, BoLDON BooK, an ancient sorvey of all the 
lands within the County Palatine of Dorham, held in de- 
mesne, or by tenants in yillenage ; taken in the year 1183 
by order of Bishop Hugh Pudsey. This ambitious prelate, 
styled by Lambarde, " the joly Byshop of Durham/' exer- 
cised all the state of a sovereign in his own Palatinate, in 
which there were many royal rights ; and probably it was 
in some degree in consequence of these ezclusiye privileges, 
that, when the Conqueror's Greneral Census, or Domesday 
Book, was made, the bishopric of Durham was not in- 
cluded ; though the bishop's property, as a tenant in capite, 
in other counties, is specifically mentioned in that great 
national record. The Boldon Book, therefore, forms a 
valuable Supplement to Domesday ; and is of great im- 
portance to the See of Durham, having been frequently 
appealed to and admitted as evidence, on the part of suc- 
ceeding Bishops, to ascertain their property and seigneurial 
rights. Besides its value to the topographer, it is highly 
interesting to the antiquary and historian. It tends greatly 
to elucidate the English tenures, manners, and customs of 
the twelfth century ; and contains many words which are 
not to be found in Du Cange, or any of his continuators. — 
This venerable record derived its name from the services of 
the manor of Boldon being the first which occur in this 
compilation of the great rental of Hugh Pudsey. 

Bole-Hills, a provincial term for heaps of metallic scoria, 
which are often met with in the lead mine districts. They 
are the remains of an ancient and very simple mode of 
smelting lead by wood fires, on hills, in the open air. Al- 
though the nature of mining, till very recent times, was 
but imperfectly understood, it is clear that the Saxons, as 
well as the Romans, worked mines in different parts of our 
island, and frequently made use of lead in works of eccle- 
siastical magnificence. Roman pigs, or masses, of lead are 
exhibited in the Gallery of Antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. 
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BoLL^ Bole, the usual com measure in the North — ^in some 
places, two hushels ; in others, six. It is common in Scot- 
land, where it yaries in quantity, in different sorts of grain ; 
but, I believe, it is utterly unknown in the south of Eng- 
land. 

Boll, Bole, the body or trunk of a tree. Su.-Got. hoi, 

Bo-MAN, a hobgoblin or kidnapper. V. Todd's John. ho. 

Boin)AOEB, a cottager, or serrant in husbandry, who has a 
house for the year, at an under rent, and is entitled to the 
produce of a certain quantity of potatos. For these advan- 
tages he is bound to work, or to find a substitute, when 
called on, at a fixed rate of wages, lower than is usual in 
the country. In Northumberland much of this work is 
performed by the female part of the family, or by children. 
Swed. honddr&ngy a farmer's man, a young peasant. This 
hondage servicey the expediency of which economists have 
doubted, may be referred to the villenage tenure of a more 
barbarous period. In the ancient feudal ages, the land 
was generally cultivated by three sorts of persons— the 
smaU allodial tenants, who, though originally freemen, and 
capable of disposing of their estates, sometimes elected, for 
the sake of protection, to become the vassals of their more 
powerful neighbours — ^the villeins, who held on condition of 
performing such servile works as the lord required, or their 
tenure was burdened with — and the serfsy or villeins regard- 
anty who were literally slaves attached to the soil, and, 
together with their wives and children, transferred with it 
by purchase. In cases of great poverty and distress, it 
seems that it was not uncommon for freemen in this coun- 
try to sell themselves as slaves. Thus, in 1069, Simeon of 
Durham relates that there was a dreadful famine in Eng- 
land, particularly in Northumberland and the adjacent 
provinces, and that some sold themselves into perpetual 
slavery, that they might in some way sustain a miserable 
life. Many modes by which a man, in a state of viUenage, 
might acquire his freedom, are enumerated by Glanville, 
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and in The Mirror. Before writing was much known, tlie 
enfranchisement was accompanied by great publicity and 
ceremony ; but when it became conmion, the act was done 
by deed. The form for the emancipation of serfii is minutely 
described in the laws of the Conqueror ; and various later 
grants and manumissions may be seen in Madox's Formn- 
lare Anglicanum, p. 416 et seq. One of these is remark- 
able — ^being an enfranchisement of two villeins for the soul 
ofthe Abbot of Bath. 
Bonny, beautiful, pretty, handsome, cheerful. Dr. Johnson 
derives this northern word from Fr. 6o», honne^ good. If 
this be the etymon, it may have passed to the Scotch from 
the French ; with whom, before the Union, the inhabitants 
of Scotland were closely connected. Through this channel 
our border country has derived much of its language. 
Bonny, however, has been viewed by some as allied to Gael. 
baiffheachy boidheachy pretty. The word is of frequent oc- 
currence in the plays of Shakspeare, who appears to have 
understood it in all its different meanings. 

" We say that Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a bonny eye, a passing pleasing tongue." 

Richard III. 

** Match to match I have encountered him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
Ey'n of the bonny beast he loy'd so welL" 

Henry VI. 

« Then sigh not so but let them go. 
And be you blithe and bonny." 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

BooDiBS, the same as Babby Boodies ; which see. 

Boon, a service or bonus, done by a tenant to his landlord, 
or a sum of money paid as an equivalent. The remains of 
the ancient hmdagiumy or viUenage servitude ; from Sax. 
hondy bonds or fetters. Love-boon, voluntary labour. 

Boon-days, days works, which the tenants of some manors 
are obliged, or baundy to perform for the benefit of their lord 
gratis. Vast quantities of land in the northern counties. 
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particularly in Cumberland, are held under lords of manors 
by ctistomary tenure, subject to the payment of fines and 
heriots, and the performance of various duties and services 
on the boon days, Spelman, vo. precanoe^ refers to ** biden 
DATS, quod Sax. Dies precarias sonat, nam hidden est orare 
et precari /* and gives a curious extract from the Great 
Book of the Monastery of Battel, where the custom is 
plainly set forth. 
Boob, Boub, or Boweb, the parlour, or inner chamber through 
the kitchen, in country houses, in which the head person 
of the &mily generally sleeps. It is undoubtedly to be 
referred immediately to Sax. bttr^ which bears exactly the 
same sense. The analogy between this term, and Isl. 6tfr, 
a little dwelling, from bottan, to dwell, is striking. Spen- 
ser uses hower^ for a lady's apartment, such as we now call 
a closet or cabinet. Fair Rosamond's bowery at Wood- 
stock, is familiar to every reader. 

" What Alison, heres thon not Absolon 
That chanteth thus under onr howea wal ?" 

ChomeeTi—The MiOeTa Tale. 

BooBDLT, BuiBDLT, stout, stroug, robust ; also stately, noble 
looking. 

BooRLY, rough, unpolished — boorish. Tout. boer. Sax. bure^ 
a boor. 

BooB-TBEE, or BouB-TBEE, the elder tree. I have heard this 
explained as the boon's tree — growing in cottage-garths, 
hedges, &c. But see Bub-tree. 

Boose, an ox or cow's stall, where the cattle stand all night 
in winter. It is now more generally used for the upper 
part of the stall, where the fodder lies. Sax. bosg, Isl. 
has, Swe. ba^. 

Boot, Bote, or Bute, s, something given to equalize an ex- 
change, or in addition. In a former edition of this work, 
I gave old Fr. hote^ help, advantage, as a probable deriva- 
tion ; but I think, on further consideration, that the word 
vol. I. H 
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has been adopted from the Saxon expression, to bctey com^ 

pensationis gratis, insnper, ex abnndanti. 
Booted Bbbad, baked breads bread made of bolted or sifted 

meal, and better than the common household bread — 

sometimes with a mixture of rje. Boot maj be deriyed 

from Grerm. heutelnf to sift. 
BooT-HAUSB, a freebooter, robber, or mamnder. 
BooTHER, BooDEB, or BowDEB, a hard flinty stone, rounded 

like a bowl. A boulderstone. F. Todd's John, boulder, 

and bowlder-rtones. 
BooTHHAN, the andent name for a com merchant. 
BoRBOWED-DATs, BoRBOwiNO-DAYs, the tiirec last days of 

March. 

** March wid to Aperfl, 
There lie three hogs (sheep) upon yon hill 
If ye will lend me days three 
111 find a way to gar them dee. 
The first day shall be wnnd and weet, 
The second day shall be snaw and sleet. 
And or the third day shall be past and gane 
The silly poor hogs will come drooping hame." 

Northern P<yptUar BhytM. 

These days being generally stormy, our forefathers, as my 
friend Dr. Jamieson remarks, hare endeavoured to account 
fbr this circumstance by pretending that March borrowed 
them from April, that he might extend his power so much 
longer. The superstitious will neither borrow nor lend 
any thing on any of these days, lest the article should be 
employed for evil purposes. 

Boss, empty, hollow, exhausted. Tout. b(me^ umbo. Jamie- 
son. 

BoTTOM-BOABD, the trap in the bottom of a coal-waggon. 

BoTTOM-BooM, a vulgar term for a single seat in a pew. In 
Dr. Jamieson's Supplement to his Scottish Dictionary, yo. 
btMonky ^^ the breech, the seat in the human body," the au- 
thor states that he has not observed that the word is used 
in this sense in England. It is, however, very common in 
all our Northern counties. 
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Bought, a fold wh^re ewes are milked or pat. Teut. bocht. 
Sc. buffht, 

** Will ye gae to the ewe kueMi, Marion, 
And wear in the sheep wi' me ? 
The son shines sweet, my Marion, 
But not half sae sweet as tiiee."— ifo. Song. 

BouGHT-BBEADy bread of a finer quality bolted by the baker, 
in opposition to a coarser kind made at home. 

BouGHT-cLOTH, the cloth used in sifting or temsing meal ; a 
bolting cloth. 

BouK, 9. to wash linen ; or rather to steep or soak it in lye 
of a particular description, with a view of whitening and 
sweetening it. — ^Bouk, 8. the lye used on the occasion. 
Ital. bttcato, lye to wash witlu But see Jam. Supp, houkin- 
wctshing. Buek is used by Shakspeare, as well for the li- 
quor in which clothes are washed a« iof the clothes them- 
selves. Every one remembers the ludicrous adventure of 
Falstaffy in the great bueh-^xuhet. The process of bonk- 
ing linen, adopted by the older Northmnbrian house-wives, 
would, I fear, be considered too coarse and homely for 
their more sonHieni neighbours to imitate, and therefore I 
refrain from partioulariring it. 

BouK, Bowk, bulk, quantity, or size ; the body of a tree. 
Su.-Grot. hoik, Chaucer uses ho^dcey for the trunk of the 
human body, and in this sense it is yet used in some of the 
more remote parts of Noriiiumberland — 

" The clotted blood, for any leche-craft ' 
Comunpeth, and is in his bcvke ylaft, 
That neyther veine-hlood, ne ventousing. 
If e drinke of herhes ben his helping." 

CfMV4seTt—The KnigM'e Tale. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt says, it is probably from Sax. buce^ venter. 
The correspondent term in Swed. is buk, 
BouN, BowNB, bound, destined, engaged, about to go to some 
place, or to do something. According to Dr. Jamieson, 
from Su.-Got. boa, to prepare, to make ready, of which bom, 
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or boin, is the participle. The word is used in Sir Walter 
Scott's Poems, pttssim, 

*< Oflfall his brnderys men in war, 
He gert npon their best manor 
With many men bovmethaha to ga 
In Ingland for to bryn and sla." 

Tfie Brucey 6. ziy., 1 21. 

" And bad hem alle be hovoiM 
Beggers and othere 
To wenden with hem to Westmynstere." 

Piera Plowman, 1 1202. 

BouRD, V. to jest, — ^BouRD, *. a jest. Old Fr. hourd. This is 
one of our oldest words, as Mr. Todd remarks, and is still 
used in the north of England. 

" That that I spake, I sayd it in my bourd,** 

Chaueer,—The Maneiple'a Protof/Me. 

** Na schir I dar nocht speik ane word 
To phiine on preistis is na Ixmrd** 

Lyndaay'B Three EataUis. 

Bout, a contest or struggle; especially when applied to a 
joyial meeting of the legitimate sons of Bacchus. 

Bout, a northern pronunciation of Inti. V, Todd's John, but, 

BowDiKiTE, or BowLEY-KiTE, a corpulcnt person, probably 
from a bowl, round. The term most frequently betokens 
contempt, and is often applied to a mischievous child, or 
an insignificant person. 

BowELL^HOLE, a Small aperture in a bam, a perforation 
through a wall for giving light or air. V. Jam. Supp. boal. 

Bower. See Boor. 

Bowery, plump, buxom ; generally applied to a young fe- 
male in great health. Bowery and huxom are, in reality, the 
same word ; both referable to Sax. bocmm, obediens, mori- 
gerus, flexibilis ; in old English houghsome, i. e. (according 
to H. Tooke) easily bended or botoed to one's will, or obe- 
dient. In an old form of the marriage ceremony in a MS. 
Rituale in Usum Sarum, circa 1450, the bride promised 
" to be boner & bttafU** V, Astle on Writing, tab. xxvii., 
p. 150, specimen 15. 
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BowKy BoUK^ to eructate, to belch. ^^ Bowhing full ;" a state 
of repletion. An old English word. ^^ He bocketh lyke a 
ohurle." — Palstave, See Boke. 

BowuNG-MATCH, a game with bowls made of stone — ^not on 
howUng^eenSy but^ to the great annoyance of travellers, on 
the highways from village to village. 

Box, a club or society instituted for benevolent or charitable 
purposes, and possessing a common chest, or box : — ^part- 
ners in the money deposited in this box ; and derived firom 
that circumstance, as Inmk is from hench^ on which money 
was placed, weighed, &c. The oldest institution of the 
kind, which I have been able to trace, is that of the keelmen 
of Newcastle and the neighbourhood ; who, on the ^* head 
meeting day," after assembling at their hospital, walk in 
procession through the principal streets of the town, attend- 
ed by a band of music. Much greater interest was formerly 
manifested in this business by the parties concerned, who 
made it a point of honourable emulation to rival each 
other in the grandeur of their apparel ; especially in the 
pechjacJtety the sky-blue stockings, the long-quartered shoes, 
and large silver buckles. Cold was the heart of that 
female, old or young, connected with the ^^ Keel lads 
o* coaly Tyne," who could look unmoved on such a spec- 
tacle. 

Bbabblement, a noisy quarrel, or indecent wrangling. Dut. 
brabbekn, to mingle confusedly. Brabble occurs in Shaks- 
peare, in more instances than one. 

Brack, to break. Sax. brecan, frangere. Sc. braky Bracks 
broke. 

Bracken, or Brecken, fern. In Smoland, in Sweden, the 
female fern is called braeken, Sw. stotbraakin. In is a 
termination in Gothic, denoting the female gender. V, 
Jamieson. It was formerly supposed that *^ fern seed" 
was only obtainable at the exact hour of the night on 
which Saint John the Baptist was bom ; and the supersti- 
tions believed that if they gathered it at that particular 
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time, it would endow them with the power of walkisg in- 
visible. 

" Nay, by my fetith, I think yon are moie Indebted to thfe night 
than to/#m teed, for yoor walking im^ble.**— iSA«A. Sen. IV. 

Bradb, to resemble. Mr. Hunter says to breed. She Iveeds 
of him, she resembles him, or she fovours of him, another 
eolloquialism, and sometimes she favours him. Ray was 
of the same opinion. But the sense, as Dr. Jamieson 
has observed, is precisely the same with that of Id. hregd^y 
hregthnty Su.-Got. braay verbs denoting the resemblance 
of children, in disposition, to their progenitors. Bregdwr 
barm til aettoTy progenitoribus suis quisque fere similis est 
G. Andr. p. 38. V, Ihre, vo. Br(»a. The latt^ wnter 
views Isl. broff'ttTy mos, affectio, modus agendi, as the ittdi- 
dicalterm. 

" Since Frenchmen are so braidf 



Marry that wiU, I'U Uye and die a maid." 

OteOcr-^Ws Witt that Ende IFdOL 

The Commentators have mistaken the meaning of this 
passage. Mr. Steevens refers to bred, an Anglo-Saxon 
word, Bigjufjing /rattSy ctstus; but it has no relation. The 
error also occurs in Todd's Johnson. 

Brae, a bank or declivity; any sloping, broken ground. 
Welch, bre. 

Braffam, Bbaugham, a collar for a draught horse; some- 
times made of old stockings stufiPed with straw. G«eL 
braighaidaifiy a collar ; from bra^hy the neck. Sc. brecham, 

Bragoet, a drink made of the wort of ale and meady mixed 
together and spiced. 

Braid, broad. Sax. brady latus. This is the old English, 
and still the Northern and Scotch pronunciation. 

** fiyne in the more thai entryt thar. 
It was bathe hey and lang and braid"— The Bruce* 

** Bessie with the braid apron," was a familiar ^ithet ap- 
plied to Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Dacre, the wi& of 
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Lord WilliAla Howard (Belted Will), whose broad lands 
swelled the fbrtanee of this younger brother^ the progenitor 
of the fiunilies of Carlisle and Corbj. 
Bbaid, to nattseftte, to belch ; henee uptrend; also a sudden 
bnrfll of impetuontyy wonder, or surprise. Probably from 
Islandic, hragdy a sudden motion. The word is used by 
Widii^ in Luke ix. 42, where our version uses tare; but 
hm probably used broj^ed in the sense of heaty which the 
Greek word ^fmfrtt^it%i9y would equally allow. 

B&aid-Bakp, com laid out in the sheaf on the band, and 
spread out to dry after rain, i. e. abroad on the band. The 
phmae occim in Scotland ; and Mr. Kinloch informs me 
that it is also used there in a figurative sense ; as, f^# in 
the braid-^and; i. e, the thing la ready for being finally 
worked off. 

Braidb, Beeds, scales. In general use among the lower 
class of fjEunoiers in Northumberland, 

Bbaibd, or Bbeard, the first appearance of a plant above 
ground; more especially the tender blades of springing 
eom. Sax. brard^ frnmenti spicsB. 

Bbakb, a heavy harrow used for breaking large clods of earth 
on rough fiJlow land. F. Nares' Gloss, for other signifi- 
cations. 

Bbanded, having a mixture of red and black. Dut. brandm. 

Br^mder, V, to broil, to grill. Teut. brandcHy to bum.— - 
Brandbe, or Beander-ibon, the instrument on which the 
meat is branderedy or grilled — a gridiron. 

Brand-ibons, irons used for supporting the wood in a wood 
fijre. 8ee £nd-isons ; and Skin, cmdirons. 

Branblino, a name given to a species of trout caught in the 
rivers in Northumberland, where salmon is found, particu- 
larly in the Tyne. Early in the year they are seen about 
three inches long, but in the course of a few months in- 
crease to six or seven inches ; after which, they are raxely 
found any larger. Like the salmon-smelt and whitling, 
they have no spawn. Some authors suppose them to be 
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only the fry of the common salmon ; bnt Pennant gives 
several good reasons for considering them a distint species. 
They are fiuntly barred or hrcmded on the sides ; hence, 
perhaps, the name. Dr. Jamieson traces it to Isl. branday 
tratta minima, whence brand-hoed^ foetora trattarom. V, 
Supplement, vo. brcmlie* 

Brandling, a small worm found in beds of dung and tan ; a 
good bait, after being cleansed in moss, for trout ; probably 
so called from being used in fishing for the brandling species. 

Bbandreth, or Brandrith, an iron tripod fixed over the fire 
to support a pot or kettle. A gridiron, Brand-isen^ and 
brandredy are Saxon names of the sustentaculum ferreum, 
fulcrum focarium, or trivet, used for supporting wood and 
fire-vessels on a hearth. Dan. brandrith^ is cognate. 

Brandy-snaps, a small cake of ginger-bread. Probably 
^an<^schnap, from being burnt, not from the real or sup- 
posed presence of brandy. 

Brank, V, to hold up the head affectedly, to put a bridle or 
restraint on any thing. Ital. brcmcay a claw or fang,—- or 
by metonymy, a gripe : branccMrey to seize. This word 
gives me an opportunity of introducing another of kindred 
import — the Branks, an instrument formerly kept in the 
Mayor's Chamber, Newcastle, for the punishment of 
** chiding and scolding women," and still preserved in the 
Justice Boom in the Manors. It is made of iron, fastens 
round the head like a muzzle, and has a spike to insert in 
the mouth so as effectually to silence the offensive organ 
within. Ungallant, and unmercifully severe, as this spe- 
cies of torture seems to be, Dr. Plot, in his History of Staf- 
fordshire, much prefers it to the cucking stool, which, he 
says, " not only endangers the health of the party, but also 
gives the tongue liberty 'twixt every dip." See an en- 
graving of Robert Sharp, an officer of the Corporation of 
Newcastle, leading Ann Bidlestone through the town, with 
a pair of branks on her head, in Gardiner's England's 
Grievance Discovered, orig. edit. p. 110 ; copied by Brand, 
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in plate of Miscellaneous Antiquities, Vol. II., p. 47. On 
Teferring to Wachter, I find prcmgmy cogere, premere, 
coarctare. Hence, he says, the pillory is vulgarly called 
ptcmgeTy firom the yoke, or collar, in which the neck of the 
culprit, thus exposed to public shame, is held. ^^ Muzzle 'er, 
muzzle 'er, put 'er on the brcmhsy^ is yet, I regret to say, 
occasionally to be heard in the good town where I reside. 
The following is found in the records of the Kirk Session 
of Stirling for 1600 :— 

" Compeared Margaret Wilsone, spons to Duncan Bennet, qQha be 
sufficient tryel is fund ane abasar and blasphemar of hir husband, 
of the elderis of the kirk and her nychburis, mony and diviris 
tymes, nocht onlie in the day lycht» bot in the nycht» nochwith- 
standing of mony admonitionis, she has recavit of the elderis of 
the kirk to abstein thirfra, and therefer the bretherein of the 
kirk thinkis meit that the bailleis put her in the hravikiSt in the 
nather end of the tonn, in the scyht of her nychbonris, qnherby 
she may be movit to abstain fra the lyk offences in tymes coming, 
with c^rtificatione gyf the lyk be fond in hir hereafter, that the 
baiUeis will be desyrit to put hir in the govia." 

Branks, a sort of bridle used by country people oh the Bor- 
ders.— iVbr^A, Mr. Culley, of Fowberry Tower, who 
kindly furnished me with an extensive MS. list of local 
words, thus describes it : ^^ a halter for leading or riding 
a horse, when the head-stool is made of hemp or birch 
twigs, and the piece that goes oyer the nose of two pieces 
of wood united by hemp or leather-thongs, and a hempen 
or birch-shank." According to Shaw's Gaelic Dictionary, 
broncos is a bridle. See Kilian, under pramghe^ wuyU 
pranghe. 

Bban-new, Brand-new, Brand-spandek-new, quite new ; 
any thing fresh from the maker's hand ; bearing, as it 
were, his brandy or mark, upon it. Often applied to 
clothes to denote the shining glossy appearance given by 
passing a hot iron over them. Teut. brandrnew. But. 
bro^ nieuw. Shakspeare uses "/re new arms," and '*Jlre 
new fortune." In like manner, a country blacksmith, on 

VOL. I. I 
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seeing an honourable Baronet's bri^e for the first time^ 
ezclaimedy ^' it's Sir John L , with Ida/lre new wife I" 

B&iiNTy steep. See Brent. 

B&isHy or WATEB-BaASHy 8. & suddon sicknessi with acid 
rising in the month ; as in the heart-bum. Vf Wachter, 
hraasen. My worthy friend, l^^r. Turner, suggests a bwrgt' 
ing forth €f wcOer ; from burst, often pronounced brast; at 
least in Cheshire ; where, he says, he has heard this rustic 
invitation : ^^ Come, surs, eight (f. e, eat)." ^^ I can eight 
no more, I'm welly (well nigh, almost) brosten." " Eh, 
surs, I wud I had aught to hrctst ye wi'." 

Bbash, a, hasty, impetuous ; a corruption, probably, of r<ish. 

Brashy, smaU, delicate in constitution, subject to frequent 
bodily indisposition, or weakness. V. Jam. hrctsh. Soft 
stone is also said to be IroBhy. 

Brass, money, riches. The word, of course, for wealth when 
hrau was the standard ; as <Bi was in Rome ; m^w^iov 
in the cotemporary, but more advanced, states of Greece ; 
de r argent now in France ; and gold in England. In the 
No^h, a wealthy person is said to have plenty of brass. 

Brasses, Pyrites, which are offcen found mixed up with the 
coal in such abundance, as to render it almost unsaleable 

for fuel* 

Brast, burst, broken. Sax. IwrBlan. Not obsolete, as stated 
in Todd's Johnson. 

Brat, a rag, a child's bib, a coarse apron. Sax. hrcstty pan- 
niculus. It is also often used to express clothing in ge- 
neral ; as in the well-known phrase, ^^ a bit and a hrat?^ 
Brat, in Irish, signifies a cloak, mantle, or covering. Chau- 
cer uses the word to signify a mean or coarse covering — 



-" for ne had they but a shete 



Which that they might' wzappen hem in a-night, 
And a bratt to walken in by day-light" 

The ChanwM^8 Temanne^a Tale, 

Brat, the film on the surface of some liquids ; as, for instance^ 
that which appears on boiled milk when cooled, or beer 
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wheD sear. It is also applied to the crust formed after 
ram on the siir£EU» of the land. 

Brat, a torbot. In the Newcastle fish market, the hi^bat 
is called a torbot. 

Bbatchet, a contemptnoos epithet ; generally applied to an 
ill-behaved child ; and similar in that sense to whelp. Fr. 
Brakikety a slow hound. 

BsiiTTisH, a wood^i partition (» brattice), used for the pur- 
pose ol rentilation in coal mines. It is also applied to any 
sl^ht partition dividing rooms ^ and sometimes to the high 
back of the seat placed near the kitchen fire, formerly 
eommon in ieiatm and ale houses, and more frequently call- 
ed the kmg settle^ 

Bbattle, f>, to make a clattering noise, to sound like thunder. 
-i^BRATT^ 8, A clattering noise, a d^ of thunder. 

Brautings, 8. a dish formerly prepared for mowers in the 
hay-hftrveSt^ and carried to them in the fidd ; it consisted 
ef ^&ef£ten ^akes t>aked on the girdle, with slices of niew 
dieese between liiem. When sufficiently baked, they were 
cut into squares, and ^ten with melted butter and sugar. 
It is a repast on Midsummer ere, and also on St. Thomas* 
jiiight.'^JSfe relatione muHerU aetaHs suob 99. Grose has 
hrdfagliwhamy a Lancashire dish made of cheese, eggs, bre^, 
and butter, boiled together. 

Bb!ate^ very', As ^ birave and bl^lshy f very dirty. 

Bravelt, ill excdient health^-howevef deficient in conriige. 

Braw, fbefy clothed, handsome. Teut. hr<mmy oni^ths. 
IFhe wbtd ii^ iliiBo used in' the sense of brave> clever, worthy, 
excellent, strong. Swed. hraf^ good — en hraf htirly a good 
man. 

** Waea ! AfiBhy lari^ was hale ali* nink, the king o* laddies ft«tt»— 
His nlM. WAS like an anehor shank, his fist was Uke the claw." 

Song,— Bold Archy DrowndecU 

Braw£T, very well, in good health, finely. Swed, brefy well 
"^^kiii mSr hrdfy he is well. 
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Brawn, a boar killed and prepared for the table by salt and 

other condiments ; also a common northern name for the 

live animal. F. Tooke, braton. Vol. II. p. 79. 

** And there her grace sits mamping, 
Like an old ape eating a brawn." 

Beawm, dt IteL-^Mud Lover, 

The late Mr. Ellis, of Otterboume, to whom I was indebted 
for several additional articles to this Glossaiy, was of opi- 
nion that we should here read prawn ; it being, as he justly 
remarked, much more natural for the ape to eat a small 
shell-fish than a boar. I have referred to the original 
folio of 16479 where it is hrawn ; but the mistakes in that 
book are so numerous that I am not inclined, on its 
authority, to question the propriety of this, at least very 
plausible, amendment. One modem edition reads ea^tni^ 
hrawn. 

** The Brawn of Brancepath," to borrow the description 
and remarks of my Mend, the late Mr. Surtees, ^' was a 
formidable animal, which made his lair on Brandon Hill, 
and walked the forest in ancient undisputed sovereignty 
from the Wear to the Gaunless. The marshy, and then 
woody, vale, extending from Croxdale to Ferry- wood, was 
one of the brawn's favourite haunts, a£Pbrding roots and 
mast, and the luxurious pleasure of volutation. JN^ear 
Cleves-cross, Hodge of Ferry, after carefully marking the 
boar's track, dug a pitMl, slightly covered with boughs 
and tur^ and then toling en his victim by some bait to the 
treacherous spot, stood armed with his good sword across 
the pitfsdl — 

" At once with hope and fear his heart rebounds !" 

^^ At length the gallant brute came trotting on his onward 
path, and seeing the passage barred, rushed headlong on 
the pitfjEill. The story has nothing very improbable, and 
something like real evidence still exists. According to all 
tradition, the rustic champion of Cloves sleeps beneath a 
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eoffin-shaped stone in Merrington church-yard, rudely 
sculptured with the instruments of his victory, a sword and 
spade on each side of a cross." 

Bbat, to beat, to pound, to reduce to powder. Sax. hracan. 
This word, although found in all our dictionaries, is pecu- 
liar to the North in the sense in which it is used there. 

Bbsa, Bree, or Bboo, the brink or bank of a river, the steep 

face of a hill. Gael, and Welsh, hre,& hill. Br<ie is used 

in Scotland in a similar sense. 

" We looked down the other side 

And saw come branking ower the hrae, 
WV Sir John Forster for their guide. 
Full fifteen hundred men and mae." 

Raid qf the RUdnoifre, 

Bbkakkb, Bbtkkkb, a fissure produced in the roof of the 
mine, from the pressure on removing the pillar. 

Bbbcken, Bbickbn, to bridle up, or to hold up the head. 

Bbbcken, Bracken, fern. 

Brede, s. breadth or extent. An old English word from the 
Saxon, bfwd, broad. See Abbede. Bracton uses brede for 
broad ; and in that sense I found it in an English inden- 
ture, temp. Richard III. 

Brede, the northern pronunciation of bready at the present 

day — 

" Up wi' leede, and down wi' brede. 
Is what we drink at Wardale hede." 

And evidently the original sound of the word. 

** Sehir, be Godis breid that tale ia verie trew.*' 

lyndeay't Three EstaUie. 
** We have not half our fll of brede," 

Tewain and Oawin. 

** And if I telle any tales, 
Thei taken hem togideres 
And doon me fastes frydayes 
To breed and to watre." 

Piers Plovmum, 1. 2818. 

It also means employment, as, ^' He's out o' brede, poor 
man.'' 
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Bbeeks, the old, and still vulgar name, for the lower habi- 
liments. Sax. brcsCf hrttccce, breeches. F. Thomson, 

hreecAes, 

** The bridegroom gaed thro* the reel. 

And his bneks cam trodUng doim. 
And hk hreeks earn trodMng donii ; 
And aye the bride she cried— 
Tie up yonr leathern whang. 
Tie up your leathern whang.'*— 02(2 Seois BaXUtd. 

It is proper to mention, that, before the invention of braces' 

the gentlemen's " smalls" were usoallj supported by a 

leathern whang^ or belt, round the waist. 
Breme, Brim, v, to desire the male ; applied to a sow when 

maris appetens. Tent, bremen, ardere desiderio. — Bbeme, 

Bmur, Brimhikg, s. ardens in venerem. 
Brbhe, cold, bleak, severe, fierce. Sax. bremmtm, to Aige, 

Not used. Dr. Johnson says ; but I have often heai^d it in 

the North ; especially in Yorkshire. 

** Besyde him come than syr Gawayne, 
Breme as eny wUde bore.'*— JCa Morte Arthure, 

** He was ware of Arcite and Palemon, 
That foQghten breme, as it were boHes two.'* 

Ghaucery—The KrUghiee TcOe, 

Bbenit, BRiLin!, Efteep, diftctdt of ascent ; as a brent^irow, a 
steep hill. It also means consequential, pompous inf- one's 
walk ; as " you seem very brent this morning," «. e, you 
put on aU your consequence* A game cock is said to be 
brent. Loftiness appears to entef into all' the meanings of 
the word. — IbI. brmr, accHvis, arduns. Swed. brani^ 
steep. A bren£ brow is used to describe a high smooth 
forehead. In this sense we find it in the well-known 
Scotch song, John Anderson, my Jo— 

'* John Anderson, my jo, John, 
When we were first acquent 
Your locks were like the raven ; 
Your bonnie brow was brent.'* 

Bbbre, Bbeab, to sprout, to prick up as grain does when it 

first germinates. Bishop Kennett, in his MS. Glossary, 
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BmoKig the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Masemn (No. 
lOdS), ha^ to hrere, or to be hrered, as com just coming ap. 
See Brajbd, or Bseabd. 

Bbibwis, a laige <^k crust of bread pot into the pot where 
salt beef is boiling and nearly ready ; it imbibes a portion 
ai the Utp and when swelled out is no nnpalatable dish. 
Brewis is also common in Hallamshire, where, Mr. Hun- 
ter informs me, the bread used in the preparation of the 
didi is commonly of oats. After this, I need hardly re- 
maik that my late venerable Mend, Mr. Wilbraham, was 
mistaken in thinking that it is used only in Cheshire and 
Lancashire. The probable etymon of the word is briwasy 
the Saxon plural of IriWy sorbitio ; though a learned cor- 
respondent of mine derives it from the Greek /S^A^n; ; 
which he also considers, I think justly, as the original of 
the Sootdi brase. 

BitEWSTBBy a brewer. Hence the Brewster Sessions, when 

pilbHoans receive their licenses. 

** Bnwtters and baoksters, 
Boehiers and eokes."— Piertf Pk>tr»um, 2. 1614 

Bbian. ^ brian an oven^ is to keep fire at the mouth of it ; 

ei^er to give light or to preserve the heat. Tent, brennany 

to bum. 
Baidb-alb, the marriage feast at a rustic wedding. Sax. 

bryd eald, 

*' At e¥eory bride^dle would be sing and hoppe.*' 

Chaucer,— The Coke's Tale, 

The day of marriage has always been, and it is to be 
hoped — in spite of disconsolate old maids and love-crossed 
bachelors — will ever continue to be, a time of festivity. 
Among the rustics in Cumberland it glides away amidst 
music, dancing, and revelry. Early in the morning, the 
bridegroom, attended by his friends on horseback, pro- 
ceeds in a gallop to the house of the bride's father. Hav- 
ing alighted, he salutes her, and then the company break- 
fast together. This repast concluded, the whole nuptial 
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party depart in cavalcade order towards the churchy accom- 
panied by a fiddler, who plays a succession of tones appro- 
priate to the occasion. Immediately after the performance 
of the ceremony the company retire to some neighbouring 
(tie-house, and many a flowing bumper of home-brewed is 
quaffed to the health of the happy pair. Animated with 
this earthly nectar, they set off full speed towards the 
future residence of the bride, where a handkerchief is pre- 
sented to the first who arrives. In some of the country 
villages in the county of Durham, after the connubial knot 
is tied, a ribbon is proposed as the subject of contention 
^either for a foot or a horse race, — supposed to be a delicate 
substitution for the bride's garter, which used to be taken 
off while she knelt at the altar ; and the practice being 
anticipated, the garter was generally found to do credit to 
her taste and skill in needle work. In Craven, where this 
singular sport also prevails, whoever first reaches the 
bride's habitation, is ushered into the bridal chamber ; and 
after having performed the ceremony of turning down the 
bed clothes, returns, carrying in his hand a tankard of 
warm ale, previously prepared, to meet the bride ; to whom 
he triumphantly offers his humble beverage, and by whom, 
in return, he is presented with the ribbon, as the honour- 
able reward of his victory. Another ancient marriage 
ceremony of the same sort, still observed in the remote 
parts of Northumberland, is that of riding for the kaily 
where the party, after kissing the bride, set off at full 
speed on horseback to the bridegroom's house ; the winner 
of the race receiving the kinly or dish of spice broth, as the 
chief prize. 

« Fonr rastic fellows wait the while 
To kiss the bride at the church stile : 
Then yig'rons mount their felter'd steeds— 
—To scourge them going, head and tail, 
To win what country call ' the kaiL* '* 

Chieken*s Cottier** Wedding, 

Bride-cake, the cake provided on the occasion of a wedding 
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— a remiuuil of the ancient mode of solemnizing a marriage 
by oon&nrealion. In some places in the North, it is 
customary, after the bridal party leave the chorch, to have 
a thin cnrrant-cake, marked in squares, though not entirely 
cut through, A dean cloth being spread over the head of 
the bride, the bridegroom stands behind her, and breaks 
the eake. Thus hallowed, it is thrown up and scrambled 
lor by the attendants, to excite prophetic dreams of love 
and marriage, and is said, by those who pretend to under- 
atand such things, to have much more virtue than when it 
is merely put nine times through the ring. This custom 
ia generally prevalent in Scotland. F. Jam. Supp. bre€iJI>- 
wg bread an the brides head, 

Bnms-SPOBS, spurs allotted to the best runner after the mar- 
riage ceremony. — North, 

Bridb-wain, a custom in Cumberland and Northumberland 
where th^ friends oi a new married couple assemble to- 
gether in consequence oi a previous invitation (sometimes 
aetoally by public advertisement in the newspapers), and 
are treated with cold pies, frumenty, and ale. The com- 
pany afterwards join in all the various pastimes of the 
country, and at the conclusion, the bride and bridegroom 
are placed in two chairs, the former holding a pewter dish 
on her knee, half covered with a napkin. Into this dish 
every one present, high and low, makes it a point to put 
aomething ; and these offerings occasionally amount to a 
considerable snni* I suppose it has obtained the name of 
wainy from a very ancient custom, now obsolete in the 
North, of presentii^ a bride, who had no great stock of 
her own, with a wain or waggon load of articles of use and 
luxury. On this occasion the wain was crowned with 
boughs and flowers, and the horses or oxen which drew it 
decorated with bride-fovours. — In some parts of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, bride-wain was the train of carts that 
conveyed the goods of the bride, whether presented or not, 
to her future home. A farmer's daughter was married 
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from Thornton, into the neighbourhood of Malton, about 

forty-five years ago, whose Mde^ttmn consisted of twenty 

carts. 

Brio, Brigo, a bridge. Sax. brkffy bryc^ hrygc. 

" To that brig held thai straacht thair way 
And to brek it fast gan assay.'*— 27^ Bryjuce. 

Brissle, or BiRSEL, to scorch, to parch by means of fire, to 
crackle. Sax. brastlian, to bum, to make a crackling 
noise. 

Broach, a spire or steeple ; as Chester broach — Darlington 
broach — ^the broaches of Durham Cathedral. The Fr. 
brochey a spit, is the probable etymon ; the structure being 
pointed like a spU or broach. In Yorkshire the pronuncia- 
tion is hroitch ; the fine spire at Wakefield being always 
called " the ftroi^cA." 

Broach, an instrument on which yam is wound. 

Brock, a badger. Saxon, hroc. Dan. hroh. V. Thompson. 

" Thir Stewarts (stinkards) stinkis as thay war brokis." 

Lyndsay'a Three EetaitU. 
** And go hunte hardiliche 
To hares and to foxes 
To bores and to brokkes 
That breken doun myne hegges." 

Piers Plowman, L 3853>. 

Brock, a name sometimes given to a cow, or husbandry 

horse. Sax. brocy an inferior horse, a jade. 
Brock, the little insect in the gowk, or cuckoo-rspit. Hence, 

probably, the common vulgar expression, *' to sweat like 

a brock.** 
Brock-faced, a white longitudinal mark down the face like a 

badger. Su.-Got. brokug, of more than one colour. 
Brockle, Bruckle, inconstant, uncertain, variable ; applied 

to the weather. It also means brittle, and to break ; in a 

general sense. Teut. brokely fragilis. Chaucer writes it 

brotel, 

" On brotel ground they bilde, and brotelnesse 
They finden when they wenen sickemess." 

Chat*cer,—TKe MerchanWa Tale. 
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BitODy a short nail, an awl. 

Bbod, Broddle, to make holes. See Proo, Proqgle. 

Brossen, Brosten, Brussen, Brusten, part, a. hnrst. Also 

broken ; as ^^ hrossen hearted.'^ 
Brogoung-road, a rongh broken road. 
Brotchet, Brotchert, or Bratchet, a thin liquor made from 

the last squeezings of honey-comb. ^^ As sweet as bratchetJ* 
Broth, always plural in the North. ** Will you have some 

hroth /" " I will take afeWy if they are good." 
Brott, shaken com. Sax. gebrode, fragments. Swed. bnMy 

fracture, breach. Isl. brot, 
Brou€^h, or Bruff, a singular appearance round the moon — 

a sort of halo or circle, in misty weather, prognosticating 

a storm. It is a popular saying, 

** A far ofEhnmgh is a storm near enough." 

A Greek origin has been assigned to this word — ^^^z^^9 
a chain about the neck ; but Moe.-Got. hairgs, mons, seems 
a more probable etymon. 

Brow, the face or escarpment of a " trouble" or dyke in a 
a coal mine. 

Browden, to be anxious for, or warmly attached to any ob- 
ject, to be enamoured of it — ^to brood on, that is to cherish 
by care. Dut. broeden, to brood. " / hae ne broo on%*' no 
great hopes of, or liking to, it. 

Browdin, or Browdant, vain, conceited, bold, forward. 

Brownie, a domestic spirit ; described, in the Border Min- 
strelsy, as meagre, shaggy, and wild, in his appearance — '- 
lurking in the day-time in remote recesses of old houses, 
which he delighted to haunt — and in the night sedulously 
employing himself in discharging any laborious task which 
he thought might be acceptable to the family. The history 
of ^^ The Cauld Lad of Hilton," an elf of this sort, may be 
seen in Surtees' History of Durham, Vol. II. p. 24. The 
reader, curious in these matters, is referred to the amusing 
stories of the Scandinavian Nisses, in the Ist Vol. of the 
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Fairy Mythology ; and of the Gennaii Kobolds^ in the 2d. 

Vol. of the same entertaining work. 
BBOWN-LBAMEBy a ripe brown hazel-nut that easily separate 

firom its husk. I once thought of dedaeing this word from. 

hrowHy and Fr. le mUr, the ripe one ; but see an ingenious 

speculation on the word, by the Rev. John Hodgson, in the 

Archselogia .^aiana. Vol. II. p. 132. 
Bbowst, a brewing, the quantity brewed at any one time.>— 

The same peculiarity is found in hoMng^ which see, ** Stay 

and drink of your own hrawst^-^Prov, The meaning of 

which is, that a person should take the oonseqoenees of his 

own aet* 
Bbowstbb, a brewer. 

** To the brototttn of Cowper to«i 
I leife my braid black mallfloan 
Als bartlie as I may.** 

Undaatf'9 Three EetaUii. 

BaucKLE^ to make dirty» 

Brucklei^, dirty, wet, and stormy ; applied to the weather. 
Bbullimint, a btoil» or quarrel. Fr*. bramUerf to quarvaL 
Brunt, burnt. '^ A bnmt child dreads the fire,** 
Brussle, the same as Brisslb ; which iee* *^ Brusskd peas'' 
*<-peas scorched in the straw. F. Ray, hrmle ; and Jam. 

Bubbly, snotty. ^^ The bairn has a hMU^ nose*^— ^lose. 

For a further illiotration, if necessaiy^ see The Saatdgate 

Lassie's Lamentation* 
Bubblt-jock, a turkeiy cock. F. Jamieson* 
BuGKXB, an ircm instrument with a wooden handle^ used in 

the country to ^^ bray'* (beat) sand with» 
BuGKLB, BuGKiA TO, to joiu lu maixiage. Sigmficuil enoi^h 

suiely* F*. Jam. Siq)p. 
BucKLE-HOBNS, short crooked horns turning honzentally in- 

ward% as though inclined to buckle together. 
BuoBXB-vouTHBD, a term applied to a p^*son with large Rferag^ 

gling teetli. Buck-toa^ed has tlie same meaalBg. 
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Buck-stick. ^ Spbll and Ore^ and Trippet and Corr. 

Bud, a common pronimciation of hut, among the vulgar ; and 
also among some fiur removed from that circle. 

Buddt-bitd^ Buddt-buss, the flower of the bnrr, or bnrbock. 
Arctium lappa. It is well known how tenaciooslj it ad- 
heres to that against which it is thrown. To sHck like a 
hurr is indeed proverbial. 

BnVAT^ bnffat. Fr. a cupboard^ a sideboard. 

Bitsr, a common name given to the gnat. 

BuBsSy BusBy a stally station, or post of office or business ; a 
beast-staD, or boose. See Boosb. 

Buiu), to swell, as with an abscess. 

BuisTy BuESTy or Bust, 9. to put a mark or brand upon sheep 
or cattle by their owners. The word is also used as a sub- 
stantive, for the mark or brand itself. My friend, Mr. 
Raine, derives it from hwroy to bum. But see Baste. 

Bule, or Bool, the bow of a pan or kettle. Sax. bugariy 
flectere. Dan. bo^ly a bending or curvature; Tent« 
beughelf h^nieydus ; and G«rm. hugely a bow ; are cognate. 

BuLUCB, Buldbb, «. noise, uproar, disturbance. Swed. huUer. 
Dan. hildery noise, bustle, tumult. 

BviXBB, «• to bellow, to bawl, to boil violently. 

** OiMt fften of wat«r rmmlng through the town, and ships fight- 
ing theraapOB, m it had been in huOering streams of the sea.*' 

PUteoUie's Account qfthe Mcurriagc qf James V. 

BuvF-FBONTS, tufts of coarso grass. Aira ecespitosa. 

BuLL-HBAD, the liiller's Thumb ; a fish. 

BuLLiRAO, to banter, to rally in a contemptuous way, to in- 
suit in a bullying manner. In a Review of the first edi- 
tion of this Work, in the Gent. Mag. for May, 1826, the 
writer asks, if it be not a verb formed from bully-rook, a 
word which is used by Otway in his Epilogue to Alci- 
biades, and which Steevens calls a compound title, taken 
from the rooks at chess ? '^ Mine host" in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor uses this word repeatedly — " How now, 
bulf^-rook ! thon'rt a gentleman : cavalero-jostice, I say.'^ 
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Lye imagines it to be derived from IsL bauly a curssy and 
raegia^ to reproach. 

Bulls and Cows, the flower of the Arum mactdcOum, Some- 
times called lords and ladies, and also lam-lakens. 

BuLL-SEGGy a gelded boll. 

BuLL-sTANO, the dragon fly. Cumb. A conunon name for 
the gad fly. 

Bull-trout, a large fine species of fish peculiar to Northum- 
berland, and much esteemed. The larger kind of salmon- 
trouts taken in the Coquet, are in the Newcastle market 
called bull trouts ; but these fish are larger than salmon- 
trouts in the head, which is a part generally admired for 
its smallness. 

** Bilhope braes for buds and raes, 
And Carit haugh for swine, 
And Tarras for the good hua-troiut. 
If he be ta'en in time."— 01(2 Ryme. 

Bully, the champion of a party, the eldest male person in a 
&mily. Now generally in use among the keelmen and 
pitmen to designate a brother, companion, or comrade. In 
Cumberland, and also in Scotland, Mll^f is used to express 
the same idea as bully. There is probably some affinity 
between these terms and the Germ. hUlig^ equalis ; as de- 
noting those that are on an equal footing, either in respect 
of relationship or employment. See Kennett, stoom- 
hrothers. 

Bum, 4^. to buzz, to make a humming noise, like a bee or a 
top. Dut. hammeny to resound. 

Bumbazed, confounded, astonished, stupified. 

Bumler, Bumbler, Bumble-bee, a large wild bee which 
makes a great noise. In Scotland called hum-hee. Teut. 
bommelej a drone. My friend, Mr. Taylor, prefers Grerm. 
bammeln, or hammeltiy a reciprocating noise ; as hammeln der 
glocheuy the ding dong of bells. When the late Lord 
Strathmore raised the Derwent Legion, in 1803, from a 
principle of economy, he clothed the infantry in scarlet 
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jackets, with black breeches and accoutrements. From 
this singularity of dress, the corps obtained the contemptu- 
ous designation of the Bumlers, 

BuMLER-Box, or BuMBLER-Box, a Small wooden toy used by 
boys to hold bees. Also the Sunderland name for a yan 
for passengers drawn by one horse. 

BuMMEL, or Bumble, to blunder, to bungle. 

BuMMELER, or BuMBLEB, a blundering fellow, a bungler. 

BuMMEL-KiTE, or BuMBLE-KiTE, a bramble or black berry. 
Bvibm firuticosus. In traversing the recesses of those woods 
and groves, where, in the words of Gray, " Once my care- 
less childhood stray'd,'' I have often been admonished, by 
the ^^good old folks," never to eat these berries affcer 
Michaelmas day ; because the arch-fiend was sure to pass 
his '^ cloven foot" over them at that time. In the northern 
parts of the county he is said to throw his club over them. 

BuMMEL-KiTE WITH A SPIDER in't, a bad bargain, a disap- 
pointment. A high-flown metaphor. 

Bummer, a carriage that sounds from a distance on the road. 
^^ A road for foot, a road for horse, and yen for a' the lyum- 
mersP 

Bump, a stroke or blow. Isl. hamps. ^^ Bump against Jar- 
row," is a common expression among the keelmen, when 
they run suddenly foul of any thing. /See the song. Little 
Pee Dee* 

Bumping, a peculiar sort of punishment amongst youngsters. 
Too many boys have reason to remember the school discip- 
line of humping^ admirably described by Major Moore, in 
his Suffolk Words and Phrases, p. 53. 

Bun, bound, tied. 

*' Thai said he sal be hv/n or slaare."— Fewain and Qawin, 

Bunch, to strike with the foot, to kick. To pmichy I believe, 
means to kick, — ^in Lancashire ; — ^to strike straight forward 
in the body,^^lsewhere. 

Bunch-berrt, the fruit of the rubm saxcUilis ; Oii which the 
country people often make tarts. 
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BuKTiNs, Buin'iNos, balks of foreign timber, seeurcd in rafts 
on the shores of the river Tyne ; afloat at high water. 
^^ Let's go hikey on the buntinsJ^^-Newc. Dan. buncU, 
and Swed. hunt, a bundle or bale, seem cognate. 

BuRDEN-BANDy a hay band, being made to bind a burden, or 
truss, about as much as a man can carry. 

Sublet. Sc. Beirly, Buirdly, stout, large, strong. From 
^^ board-like." ^ Like one that is well fed." — Jamieson. 

Burn, a brook, or rivulet. Pure Saxon. Although this 
word, on both sides of the Tweed, is used to denote any 
runner of water which is less than a river, yet, properly 
speaking, a bum winds slowly along meadows, and origin- 
ates from small springs ; while a beck is formed by water 
collected on the sides of mountains, and {uroceeds with a 
rapid stream ; though never, I think, applied to rivers that 
become sestuaries. 

**^ The Otterbonnie's a iKnmie him, 
'lis pleasant there to be, 
But there is nought at Otterboume 
To feed my men and me." 

BatOe f^ Otterbown^^SeoUk Venkm. 

BuBNSiDE, the ground situated on the side of a bum^ or brook. 

Burn-the-biscuit. a youthful game in Newcastle. 

Burr, a peculiar whirring sound made by the natives of 
Newcastle, in pronouncing, or rather in endeavouring to 
pronounce, the letter R. ** He has the Newccustle burr in his 
throat," is a well-known saying, in allusion to this pecu- 
liarity. Mr. Springmann, the ingenious master of the Royal 
Jubilee School, has published " Six Lessons" to obviate the 
difficulty of articulating this unfortunate letter. If his 
scholars can be made to modulate anew, 
** JRound the rugged rocks the ragged rascals run their rural race," 

the obstacle may be considered as no longer insurmount- 
able. A literary friend, however, refers me to Persius, 

" Sonat hie de nare conlna, 

Litera."— fiii*. /. 
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and sospeets our Newcastle to be the true dassical pro- 
nunciation. The Sandhillers and Sandgaters certainly 
give fine specimens of what Quintilian calls the ** canina 
eloqnentia." 
BuRBy something put under a wheel to stop its progress- 
any force or impetus. " To go with a hwrr^^ — ^pleno im- 

petu. F. Wilb. hir. Hunter Urre, 
" And lo in a great hire all the droves (of swine) went heed-lyng 
into the Be&,''^Widif8 New Testament 

BuBB, 8. the capsule of the burr-dock. The teasle used to 

dress woollen cloth. 

" And nothing teems, 

But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, bursi" 

Shak. Hen, V.y Act 5, <SScen« 2. 

BvBB-CASTLE, a coutemptuous name for Newcastle. See 
Bell's Rhymes, p. h^, 

BuB-TREE, the common elder. Samhucus nigra. Perhaps 
&ore-tree, from the quantity or size of the pith, which ren- 
ders it capable of being easily bored ; though Dr. Willan 
says, it is so called because the flowers grow in a cyme 
close together, like those of the burr. An intelligent rela- 
tion of mine, on the contrary, thinks that they may have 
obtained the name from its being seldom without remark- 
able hurrSy or knobs, on its surface, especially on the older 
trees. A branch of this tree is supposed to possess great 
virtue in guarding the wearer against the malevolence of 
witches and other malignant agents. I remember, when a 
boy, during a school vacation in the country, at the sug- 
gestion of my young companions, carrying it in my button- 
hole, with doubled thmnhy when under the necessity of pass- 
ing the residence of a poor decrepit old woman, who, 
though the most harmless creature alive, was strongly sus- 
pected of holding occasional converse with an evil spirit. 
Under this impression, the country people were always 
reluctant to meet her. It is most extraordinary that 
Dr. Whitaker should have been ignorant of what is meant 
by hwT'tree* See his History of Loidis and Elmete, p. 156. 
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BuRTRBB-ouN, BuBTRBs-pLUFFBR, a Small tube formed by ta- 
king out the soft pith of an elder-branch— employed by 
boys as an offemdve weapon. 

Bus, or Busk, a bosh. Pure Danish. Sa.-Got. and Isl. 

huske^ fratez. Chaucer repeatedly uses the word. 

" The Sonne of briddis for to hire. 
That on the btuki8 singin dere." 

Chaueer,—Bom, cfthe Bote, U 102. 

** The snaw and sleit periexbit all the air, 
And flemet Flora from eyery hank and bus." 

Lynd8ay*s Dreme. 

Bush of ▲ Wheel. Fr. bouchouy a cast metal box, em- 
ployed to fill up the too great vacancy either in the aper- 
ture of the naye, or between the nave and the hurters / 
that is, the knocking ^oxMtv of the axle ; from Fr. heurtery 
to knock. 

Busk, a piece of wood worn by females to strengthen their 
stays ; still in nse in the country ; though generally super- 
seded by steel or whalebone. Fr. hu9qm. V. Kennett's 
Glossary, vo. Imsehe, 

" Off with that happy buOe which I enry, 
That still can be and still can stand so nigh***— -I^oniM. 

BusKT, bushy, woody. 

'* How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Aboye yon biuky hilL" 

Shak. First Part cfKing Ben, JV. 

Shakspeare elsewhere uses husfy in the same sense, as also 

does Milton in the following beautiful passage : — 

*' I know each land and every yalley green. 
Dingle or bushy dell, of this wild wood* 
And eyery &o«li:;y bourn from side to side."— Cbmti*. 

Buss, to dress, to get ready. Germ, putzen, to deck or 
adorn. Sich omfs bestepntzeny to dress to the best advan- 
tage. Fr. imsquer, to dress. The Scotch use hwky in the 
first sense ; as in their beautiful proverb, ** a bonny bride' 
is soon husked" 

But and Ben, by-out and by-in, or, as is very common. 
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^in-by,'' th« outer and inner ftpartment, where ^lere 
are only two rooms. Many houses on the borders, where 
the expression is common, were so constructed ; by placing 
two ** close beds" foot to foot, leaving a passage between 
them, €bie space behind them became ^^ ben," or ^^ ben the 
hofiBe«" The phrase is undoubtedly tcithoue and within. 
Sax. hukm andbinnan; originally, it is supposed, biutan 
4md bi irman. B^f and with are often synonymous. 
" It'B iU to bring l»a what's no &en."— &;. Prov, 

Butch, to practice the trade of a butcher, to kill. 

BuTLEBy a t^m applied in the North to a female who keeps 
a bachelor's house — a fEumer's housekeeper. Fr. boutiUier, 
a bottle keeper. 

Butt, a small portion of ground, which, in ploughing, be- 
comes disjointed from the adjaccgit land— a ridge shorter 
than the rest, or running in a contrary direction. Celt. 
but, terminus, limes. Schilter. 

Butter and Bbede. While Sotithems jsay, bread and butter, 
bread ^l cheese, bread and milk, the NorthiMnbrians place 
in'fthe rear that great article — ^the «taff of life. Probably 
affismg from the greater facility, which, .without reflection 
on their part, is felt, of eleyating the voice on a long sylla- 
ble, as brede, than on butter and .milk ; and the habit 
-established in these two instances draws cheese after it, 
though as long as brede. The elevating of the tone, seve- 
ral notes, at the close of a sentence, is the characteristic of 
the Northumberland dialect. 

Butteb-fingebbd, said of persons who are apt to let any 
thing fall, or slip through their fingers. In Craven it is 
confined to persons who cannot hold any thing hot. 

BuTTBB^wi^ a woman that 43ell8 butter — a butter woman. 
lAa old expression yet in use. 

BuzzoM, a besom, or broom. — Buzzom-shank, a broomstick. 

Btab, Bteb, Btbe, a house in which cows are bound up— -a 
eow-house. The origin. Dr. Jamieson says, is uncertain. 
But it is, perhaps, to be sought in Lat. boarius, of, or Ap- 
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pertaining to, oxen ; or in our ancient law-term for a cow- 
house— ^ot^erfa/ if not in the Irish buar, which is said to 
mean oxen or kine, as well as what relates to cattle. Span. 
boyera, an ox-stall is cognate. 

Bte-bootinos, or Shabps, the finest kind of bran ; the second 
in quality being called Treet, and the worst Chizzel. 

Btke (Bee Wick), e. a bee's nest. 

Bt-name, a nick-name, but originallj applied to patronymic 
names which every man on both sides of the border bore. 
What Maitland in his ** Complaynt" said of the Liddes- 
dale thieves applied equally to the inhabitants of Northum- 
berland. 

" Thay theifs that steillis and tnrais hame. 
Ilk ane of them has ane to-name, 
WiUoftheLawis 
Hab of the Schawls 
To make balr wawls 
Thay think na schame." 

Bterlet's Bull-doos, a name for Colonel Byerley's troopen 
— still remembered in popular tradition. — Dwrhom. 

Btspelt, a strange, awkward figure, or a mischievous person ; 
acting contrary to reason, or propriety ; as if labouring 
Wider the injhtence of a spell. Or is it an ironical use of 
Germ, he^spiely a pattern ? aa, " thou's a picture,'* ad- 
dressed to a naturally plain, or accidentally disfigured, 
person. 

C 

Caa, to drive, to ca>a the carty to drive the cart. 

Ca', to call, also to abuse, to apply reproachful names. 

Caas, the plural of calves. 

Cab. Go cab fMf lt*g ! a vulgar expression of surprise. ^^ Ye 
dinna say se," or, "whe wad ha* thought it," is likely 
enough to follow. 

Ca' back, Call back, a wear or dam placed across a river or 
stream for the purpose of turning water to a mill — a dam- 
back. 
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Cack, v. alvom exonerare. Dan. kakke. Teat, kiicke — n. 
Cack, Cackt, s. stercus. Sax. coc. — Cackhouse, a domes- 
tic temple. Sax. cac-hus^ latrina. For cognate terms in 
other languages, v. Jam. Sup. co/chs, Johnson and Todd 
were too delicate to admit such a word, but compilers of 
provincial glossaries must not be so nice. The Latin 
cacare is probably from the same source, for there seems 
no doubt that Italy, before the time of Romulus, had been 
over-run by some of the Northern tribes, to whose language 
much of the Latin may be traced. Pope has made the 
word classical. 

Cadge, to carry ; hence Cadger ; which see. Teut. ketzen^ 
discurrere. — Cadge also means to stuff or fill the belly. 

Cade, the sheep louse. CadttSy a barrel, has been suggested 
as its etymology, on account of its shape. 

Cadger, a packman or itinerant huckster ; one who travels 
through the country selling wares. Before the formation 
of regular turnpike roads from Scotland to Northumber- 
land, the chief part of the commercial intercourse between 
the two kingdoms was carried on through the medium of 
cadgers. Persons who bring fish from the sea to the New- 
castle market are still called cadgers, 

Cadgt, hearty, cheerful, merry ; especially after good eating 
and drinking. I once thought that this word was derived 
from the second meaning of cadge ; but an intelligent friend 
in Edinburgh refers me to Sc. caigie, cheerful, merry — ^ap- 
proaching to wantonness. In the Gaberlunzie Man, cadgify 
certainly implies this idea — 

** My dochter'8 shonthers he 'gan to clap, 
And eadgily ranted and sang." 

Mr. Callender, the editor of this ancient poem, whose notes 
in general contain much valuable etymological learning, is 
greatly mistaken in the derivation of this word, and gives 
a very silly reason for it. Dr. Jamieson seems more cor- 
rect when he derives it from Su.-Got. kaett-jas, lascivire. 
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Caff, or Kaff, chaff. Sax. eeaf, Grenn. and Dat. kaf, 

** Cum donn dastart and gang sell draff, 
I understand nooht quhat thow said ; 
Thy words war nonther come nor 00^/ 
I wald thy toung agaae war laide." 

Ljfndaay't Three EttaMU. 

Caff-bed, a bed-tiek filled with chaff. 

Cagmag, an old goose, which, firom its toughness, is utterly 
unfit for the table. Cagmag is applied, in the sooth of 
England, to describe any sort of meat that is of an inferior 
quality. 

Caincfel, a crabbed fellow. 

Caingt, peevish, ill-tempered, whinmg. Q. from Cain f 

Cairn, an ancient funeral monument, consisting of a mde 
heap of stones, offcen found on the summit of hills and in 
other remarkable situations, generally supposed to have 
been thrown together in memory of some distinguished 
person whose body or urn was buried under it— iJie simple, 
but impressive, funeral monument of our earliest inhabi- 
tants. All mankind, from the most remote antiquity, have 
agreed in erecting sepulchral monuments of some sort, to 
mark their admiration of the illustrious dead ; and ^^ I will 
add a stone to your ca«m," is still a significant expression 
of gratitude. Gael, ciime. Welsh, k<iem. 

Caitiff, a cripple. Old Fr. chetify chaUfy wretched. This 
(and not Ital. caUivo, a slave,) is the origin of the word in 
its classical sense. 

Cake, v, to cackle ; spoken of a goose. Dut. haeckekn, 

Caeie-cbeel, a rack at the top of a kitchen, to dry oat-cakes. 

Calf-lick, a tuffe on the human forehead which cannot be 
made to lie in the same direction with the rest of the hair. 
This term may have been adopted from a comparison with 
that part of a calTs hide, where the hairs, having different 
directions, meet and form a projecting ridge, supposed to 
be occasioned by the animals licking themselves. But the 
act of licking, probably, has had no part in the original 
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mettiiiig. Lkk is the assimilating Grerman terminatioii — 
Uchy like. The hair, therefore, is calf-Hie, 

Calf-tard, the dwelling place of our infancy ; for which it is 
natural to feel so many endearing recollections, even in 
their minntest traces. 

Call, s. occasion, necessity, obligation. *^ There's no eaU for 
it." It is also used as a verb. " Please, Sir, may I go 
out ?'* " Well, child, if nature calls you." « She does not 
haHf Sir, but she shouts." — School Dialogue^ bettoeen B, A. 
and Mr, F* 

Call, t?. to proclaim, to give notice by the public crier. To 
he called at church, is to have the banns of marriage pub- 
lished. The ceremony of proclaiming every fair in New- 
castle, which is attended by the officers of the corporation, 
in state, is denominated calling the fair, 

Callant, a lad or stripling ; a man clever or much esteemed. 
The etymology is doub^uL V, Jam. caUan, calland. 

Cal£be¥BbinQ) Kaleevebino, wandering abroad gossipping, 
running about heedlessly. 

Calleb, a. cool, refreshing ; as the eaUer air. *^ Caller her- 
rings"— "caller cocks" or "caller cockles" — "caller ripe 
grosers." — Netpc. eriei. The word in form resembles Isl. 
kallduTy frigidus ; though its meaning does not denote the 
same degree of frigidity as cold. 

Callet, to scold. Our old poet, Skelton, who was a native 
of Cumberland, uses the substantive ; and so does Shaks- 
peare in the Winter's Tale. The only word which seems 
to have any affinity is Germ, kahlheit, nonsense. 

CALLETIN0 Housewife, a pert, saucy, confirmed scold. 

Callino, giving notice by the public crier. 

Cam, or Kame, a hiU, a ridge, an earth dyke or mound. 
Sax. comb. Fr. kaem. Dut. kam, a crest. The comb of a 
coek is cognate. The great ridge in Yorkshire between 
Penygent and Whemside, is called Cam-Fell. 

Cam, or Camb, clay slate, of which slate pencils are made ; it 
is found in various parts of Norttmmberland, and Abundantly 
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at Great Swinburne. In some places it is found par- 
tially baked by whin dykes. 

Cammkrkti, 8, a larg^e stretcher used by batchers to distend 
the legs of a killed animal when suspended to cool. Bui- 
let, in his Celtic Dictionary, has cambacay in the sense of a 
crooked stick. 

Cammerel, a. crooked. See Jamieson yo. camy^ camok. 

Camp-kettles, reliques of bronze of various sizes, frequently 
found in the West, in the line of the Roman roads. 

Cample, to argue, to answer pertly and frowardly when re- 
buked by a superior. Germ, kampfen^ to contend. 

Canch, a perpendicular declivity, like a step. 

Canoe, or Cainge, to whine. See Caingy. 

Canker, rust. — Cankered, cross, ill-conditioned, peevish, 
rusty. F. Jam. Supp. cankert, A wound is said to be 
cankered when it festers. 

Cannel-coal, a hard, opaque, inflammable fossil coal, suffi- 
ciently solid to be cut and polished. The origin of the 
term is uncertain, some considering it to have been derived 
from Kendal; others from Canal, The more probable 
opinion is, that having been used to light the men at their 
work, and serving as a candle, it became, by corruption, 
Cannel'Coal, 

Canniness, caution, good conduct, carefulness. 

Canny. This useful and comprehensive word has a great 
variety of meanings, aU readUy nndewtood from the way 
in which it happens to be applied ; it is characteristic, not 
only of persons and things, but of manners and modes of 
action, though not in the highest degrees ; for we should 
not say that a very beautiful woman was a canny one, or 
that a fine picture, or a valuable horse, was either of them 
canny — the word, in those cases, would be wholly mis- 
applied. It is confined rather to the kind, agreeable, and 
useful qualities of persons and things, and to the manner of 
doing a thing. A well-looking, clean, kind-hearted old 
woman, we should call a canny old wife^-vn agreeable. 
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good-lmmoiired married woman^ wonld be called a eant^ 
^fo^^j^ young woman, with the like qualities, we shonld 
call a amny lobs^ — an orderly, dean, well-kept house, is a 
cwn/ny house. We speak of a canny caw, a canny horsey a 
canr^ man; anything neat and convenient ia canny. To 
be canny, is to be discreet, careful, gentle. If a man was 
dealing with an unruly horse, we should desire him to be 
canny with it. The word is much used among the lower 
classes, and with great effect, but not among the higher 
classes, who have no word equal to it. Dr. Jamiesott 
suspects that the word has been imported from Scotland 
into the North of Englimd. Being used in so many 
different senses, it is difficult to assign a satis&ctory ety- 
mon. 

Canny hinnt, an endearing expression ; metaphorically, a 
sly person, a smooth sinner ; especially in affairs of gal- 
lantry. In the first sense it occurs in the Life of Ambrose 
Barnes, edited by Sir C. Sharp, where the rich daughters 
and co-heiresses of Alderman Ralph Cock, are called 
** Cock's canny hinnies." Dorothy married Mark Mil- 
banke, ancestor of the baronets of that name, Jane mar- 
ried William Carr, Ann married Thomas Dayison, ancestor 
of the Beamish family, and Barbara married Henry Mar- 
ley, son of Sir John, the gallimt defender of Newcastle. 

Cant, s, a comer. Germ, kante, an edge, or extremity* 

Cant, to sell by auction. See Canting. 

Cant, v. to upset, to oyertum. Germ, kanten^ to set a thing 
on end. 

Cant-doo, a handspike with a hook ; used for turning oyer 
large pieces of timber. 

Canting, a sale by auction* The derivation is evidently Ital. 
incanto, a public sale. 

Cantino-calleb, an auctioneer ; from the nature of his oc- 
cupation. In sales among the Romans, a crier proclaimed 
the articles to be disposed of; and in the middle ages they 
added a trumpet, with a very loud noise. 

VOL. I. M 
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GAKTLBy a bead. Coopers call a part of the head of a cask, 
the canile. 

Cantrip, a magic spell, bat applied in the North to describe 
any eccentric or absurd gambol. 

Cantt, merrj, lirely, cheerfuL Sa.-Got. ganta^ ladificare. 

Cap, to complete, to finish, to overcome in argument, to ex- 
cel in any feat of agility, to crown all. Allied probably to 
Teut. kd^^i tiie summit. — Cappeb, one who excels. 

Capbs, ears of com broke off in thrashing. Tent, cappe. 

Care-Cakb, a cake made by country people of thick batter, 
like a pancake, with a mixture of hog's blood. In the 
Glossary to the Antiquary, it is stated that care cakes are 
pancakes ; literally redemption eakesy or ransom cakes, such 
as were eaten on Easter Sunday. 

CAB-HA)a>i!D, left-handed. One of the ancient Kings of 
Scotland was called ** Kinath-Kerr," or Kinath the left- 
handed. 

Cabk, sorrow. Sax. corky care. 

** For hire love y earke uid ctre 
For hire love y dronpe and dare 
For hire love my blisse is bare 
Ant al ich waxe won. 

RUson'a Ancient Bal, VoL L p. 61. 

' * Wail ye the wight whose absence is our ewk,** 

l3^in8er,—8K0p, (kU. 

Carl, Karl, a country fellow, a gruff old man, a churl. 
Sax. ceorly a countryman. Isl. karl, an old man. Germ. 
kerl, tusti^us. The words early ehorly or churly and vtUein, 
were, among our ancestors, the usual appellations for eoun- 
trymen; though very often used in a bad sense, and to 
denote a compound of ignorance and idleness. In the 
Northwnbrensium Pretibyterorum LegeSy the possessors of 
land were divided into three classes — the king's thanes 

- and lords of land--^the proprietors of land — and the eeorUf 
or husbandmen, who cultivated the soil. 

" The lowest order among the Saxons, I mean of free men, was 
that of eeorUSt that is, merchants, artificers, ooantrymen, and 
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othenB. Hence, no doubt, ia derived the word diurl, or carle, a 
nftme given by way of contempt to people of mean condition." 

" The miller was a stent eari for the nones, 
Fnl bigge he waa of bzann, and eke of bones." 

Chaucer,— The Protogtie* 

** He was a stout ccirle and a sture 
And off him selff dour and hardy.'*— 2%« Brtiee, 

Casldhqb^ grey peas steeped some hours in water, and then 
fried in butter, and seasoned with pepper and salt. In the 
North they are served at table, on the second Sunday be- 
fore Easter, called Carlino Sunday ; formerly denominated 
Care Sunday, as Care Friday and Care Week, were Good 
Friday and Holy Week — supposed to be so called from 
being a season of great religious care and anxiety. The 
peas appear to be a substitute for the beans of the heathens. 

" There'll be all the lads and the lasses 
Set down in the midst of the ha' 
With sybows, and ryfi&rts, and carUnffs 
That are both sodden and ra'."— J2lteon'« Songs, 

Carols, small pews, or inclosed seats. See a description of 
those in the cloister of Durham Cathedral, in P. Sanderson, 
p. 75. 

Cars, a piece of flat marshy ground ; a small lake. Su.- 
Got. kiter, a bog. 

CoRRocK, CuRRACK, or KiROCK, a large heap of stones for- 
merly used as a boundary mark, burial place, or guide for 
travellers. See Geneas, chap, zxzi., v. 46 et seq. The 
word is also used for a mountain at a distance, by which, 
when the sun appears over it, the country people compute 
the time of the day. 

Casings, Cassons, Cow-blades, cow dung dried in the sun for 
fuel. Though now rarely used, it was formerly generally 
resorted to by the lower order of country people, in 
districts where (ordinary fuel was scarce, or unattain- 
able. A similar practice prevailed in some of our mid- 
land counties. The droppings of the cows were collected 
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into heaps^ and beaten into a mass with water : tHen pres- 
sed by the feet into moulds like bricks, by regular profes- 
sional persons, called clatters (dodders) ; then dried in the 
sun, and stacked like peat, and a dry March for the clat- 
harvest was considered as very desirable. — Journal of a 
Naturalist, The Calmucks distil their brandy over a fire 
made with the dung of their cattle, particularly of the 
dromedary, which makes a steady and clear fire like peat. 
— Clarke's TrawlSy Fol. L^p. 239. 
Casket, a stalk or stem; as a cabbage-casket. Probably 

derived from Su.-Got. ^isty a branch. 
Cassen, cast off; as ^^cassen clothes." — Cassek-top, a top 
thrown off with a string. The word is, probably^ a cor- 
ruption of castin, the S&x.part, of cast. 
Cast, to twist, or warp— applied to wood. 
Cast, a twist or contortion, a warp. F. Jamieson. 
Cast, opportunity, chance ; as ^^ a eas^* on the outside of a 
coach. 

" And shortly for to tellen as it was. 
Were it by ayentore, or sort, or ca»f 
The sothe is this, the cntte felle on the knight* 
Of which fal blith and glad was every wight." 

Chatteert—lTie Prologue. 

Cast, a swarm of bees. — Dur, Span, castay a race or breed. 

Caster, or Castob, a little box ; as pepper caster. Inserted 
by Mr. Todd in his 2d edit, of Johnson. 

Cast-out, to quarrel or fall out. A Reverend friend in- 
forms me, that he heard a methodist preacher quote Jo- 
seph's advice to his brethren — ^^ See that you cast not out 
by the way." 

Cast-up, to upbraid, to reproach. Su.-Got.yberawfa. 

Cast-up, to appear, or be found again, after having been lost. 
A metaphor probably taken from the sea casting up things 
that have been lost in it. 

Cat-haws, the fruit of the white thorn. Perhaps so named 
from cateSy food, because they may be eaten as such by 
human beings. When large they are called huU-hawB» 
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Cat-oallows^ a game played by children. It consists of two 
sticks placed upright, with one across, over which they 
leap in tnms. 

Cat-mint, Nep. Nepeta caiaria. Cats are said to haye a 
remarkable antipathy to this plant, tearing it up wherever 
they meet with it. 

Catbail, or PiCTwoBK-DiTCH, a vast fosse extending from the 
Peel Fell in Northumberland, to Galashiels, in Scotland, 
a distance of 45 miles — supposed to have been raised by 
the fugitive Britons, as a line of defence against the inva- 
ding Saxons. This rampart is the most curious remnant 
of antiquity that can be distinctly traced. CatrtUl, in the 
British language, is said to mean, the partition of defence* 

Cats, a mixture of craw coal with ck^, formed into round 
balls ; a useful, though homely, fuel, which is used by the 
poorer classes. — Alston Moor. 

Cat's-foot, a common name for ground-ivy. 

Cat-whin, Burnet rose. Rosa spinosissima. 

Cat-with-two-tails, a term for an earwig. 

Caud, cold. Teut. kaud, MoB.-Got. kald. Sax. eeald. Dan, 
i€tald. ^^ A catid hand and a warm heart.'' 

Caud Comfort, an ineffective consolation. 

Caud Deed, de&d—cold de<id. A very common redundant ex- 
pression in Northumberland. 

Caud Pie, a cart or waggon overthrown — a disappointment 
or loss of any sort. 

*< When the axle tree of a loaden ^vaggon breaks, and stops a whole 
train of waggons on a railway, the workmen call it a caud pie.** 

Brand, 

Causbt, a foot road ; a causetoay, the modem word, is a cor* 
mption. Fr. chausie. 

Cave, or Kave, to separate ; as com jfrom the short straw or 
chaff. Teut. kofoeny eventilare paleas. This word, with 
the a long, is used, I am told, in Northamptonshire, for 
the cracking of the clods, or separation of the earth, in 
droughty weather; which is worth notice, as removing 
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the objection to Milton's ^* Grassy clods now ealifd*- — P, 
L. Book VIL 

Cave, to toss, to paw ; as a horse that beats the ground with 
its forefoot. In this sense the word Beems allied to Isl. 
akafrf com impetu, yehementer. 

Catel, or Kayel, a lot, a share. Tent. ki»td. To Cast 
Cayels, to cast lots, to change situations. Tout, ka/vdm. 
Cavil is the place allotted to a hewer in a coal mine, by 
ballot. *^ I've gotten a canny caUl for this quarter, how- 
ever." It means also an allotment of ground in a common 
field. 

Cawker, the hind part of a horse's shoe sharpened, and 
turned downwards, to prevent the animal from slipping. 
Also an iron plate put upon a Cloo ; which see. The ety* 
mology is uncertain. V, Jam. cawker ; and Todd's John. 
calkin, 

Celt, an ancient axe, <^ polished stone, shaped something 
like a wedge. Celts are' found of all sixes, some seeming 
intended for felling trees, and others designed for war-like 
purposes. — Bfnss Celts, or battle-axes, were afterwards^ 
of various forms, more or less rude, as the knowledge of 
the working in metals began to advance. 

Chaffs, Chafts, the jaws, chops. Su.-Got. kiaefu kaeft, the 
jaw-bone, seems the root. Dan. ki^ the chops, and Swed. 
kaffer, jaws, are cognate. 

Chaft-blade, the jaw bone. 

*' H^ ifl ane relict Ung and braid 
Of FjR Macooll tbe ricM chafi-blade," 

Lvndsay'8 Three JSetaitls, 

Chaib Dat, the evening ctf life ; that period which, from its 
advanced season and infirmity, is chiefly passed in ease and 
indulgence. 

Chaldeb, a chaldron. A Newcastle chaldron of coals weighs 
fifty-three hundred weight. Eight of these chaldrons meke 
one keel. Bishop Kennett derives the word firom old Latin 
celdra, a certain measure. 
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€ham^ awiy^ 

Chambbrlye, frequently prononnoed Chsmmbrlt, urine. 

Omitted by both Johnson and Todd^ though we have the 

authority of Shakspeare for it. 

" Your ehtmberiie breeds fleas like a loadL" 

First Part qf King Henry IV. 

Chamob-baibn, an illegitimate child. There is a legal maxim 
— bastardus nullius est filius, aut filius populi. Lane, a 

' aiianee ekyld$. 

CHANGEUNa, a term applied to a child of a peevish or mali- 
cious temper^ or differing in looks from the rest ci the 
fomily— from a supposition of its having been changed, 
when an in&nt, by the gipsies. The fairies of old have been 
represented to us as fiEunous for stealing the most beautiful 
and witty children^ and leaving in their places such as 
were either prodigiously ugly and stupid^ or mischievously 
inclined. 

jChanob, or Chan«sb-wife, an itinerant apple woman, or 
dealer in earthenware, who takes old clothes or rags in ex- 
elumffe for what she sells. ** Cheap apples, wives ! Cheap 
apples, wives ! Seek out a' your aud rags, or aud shoes, 
or aud daise, to-day ."^-iV<n^. Oty. 

Channel, gravel. 

Channeb, to scold, not loudly but constantly ; to be inces- 
santly complaining. ^ She keeps, chtvrmer^ ehannertn^y all 
day long." Sax. ceoniafiy obmurmurare. The word bears 
a remarkable affinity to Ir. and Gael, camnrany to mutter 
or grumble. 

Chap, to knock, or rap ; as at the door. A Scotch term. 
Probably the same as chop, which is sometimes used for, 
to strike, or knock simply, though more generally for, to 
strike with a cutting instrument. 

Chap, Chip, a customer. From St^x. ceap eeqp-man. Hence, 
our word du^man, of which chap is an abbreviation. — 
Chap, or Chep, is also a general term for a man ; used 
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either respectfully or contemptaonsly. In this sense it 
may be from Ital. ca/^,— -qoasi caput* 

*' Quia desiderio cdt pndor, ftut modtw 
Tarn cari capitli V 

Horat, Carm, Lib, L Od$ xxiy, 

Chaf-bbead, cakes made of oatmeal and baked on a girdle* 
See Agricultural Survey of Westmorland, p. dd7. 

Chab, a species of the genns Salmo, Lin,f almost peculiar to 
the lakes in the North of England, 

Chabe, v. to stop, or turn. Sax. cyrrtm. Also to counter- 
feit. 

Chabe, 8, a narrow lane, or alley, less than a street. Of 
these there are several in Newcastle ; particularly on the 
Quayside. Sax. cerra^ vise flexio, diverticulum ; from <yr- 
rariy to turn ; a chare being a turning from some superior 
street. So, a narrow street, in reference to its opening into 
a wide one, is called a turning in London, and a ufynd in 
Edinburgh. Hence, too, a chttr-woman is a woman for a 
tttm, and a door chjar is a door on the turn. Chare^ a lane, 
is not quite peculiar to Newcastle, though nearly so. They 
have the " Gaunless Charey^ and the " Wear Chare^* at 
Bishop Auckland, lanes leading respectively to the stream, 
^^ at the very confluence of which," says Camden, '^stands 
Auckland." 

"A laughable misunderstanding happened at our assizes some 
years ago, when one of the witnesses in a criminal trial swore 
that ' ht saw three men eome out of a chare fooV * Gentlemen 
of the jury,' exclaimed the learned judge, ' you must pay no 
regard to that man's evidence ; he must be insane.' But the 
foreman, smiling, assured the judge that they understood him 
very well ; and that he spoke the words of truth and soberness.'* 
Vint and Anderson's History of NewcasOe, p, 90. 

The late Lord Chancellor Eldon was bom in a ekare-fooi; 
and in a facetious moment admitted it in court. 
Chat, Chack, refreshment, a short repast, a lunch. Dr. Ja- 
mieson suggests Teut. sch^^ a meal taken four times a 
day, as the etymon* 
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Chjltterbd, bruised. I once thought it a corruption of skat- 
tered; but am now disposed to view it as allied to the 
Scots verb to chM^ to bruise, to mascerate. 

Chats, spray-wood> small twigs. V. Jam. Choi the^ 

Chaytl, a cleaver, as, a butcher's cleaver. 

Chsbbxb, a glass of spirit and water. Not a bad metaphor. 
It is also in use in the South of Scotland. In Northum- 
berland, as a poetical friend of mine observes, 

<* No bargain's made, or money paid. 
But over a canny eheerer" 

Cheg, or Cheqole, to gnaw or champ a resisting substance. 
Cheip, to chirp like young birds, denoting feebleness of note. 

" It is better to hear the lark sing than the mouse eheip."^8e. Prov. 
Chsipbr, a half- fledged bird. 

Chepsteb, a common name for the starling. Stumus wdgaris, 
Chessell, or Chesswell, s, a cheese press. 
Chiel, Chield, a young fellow, and sometimes applied more 

generally, as, ** He's a queer chieW " He's a clever 

Meld" Gael. chU. Sax. cild^ probably only a corruption 

of child. V, Jam. 
Chieve, to succeed, to thrive, to accomplish any business — ^to 

achieve. Used by Chaucer in this form. Fr. wheviry to 

master ; attaining d chef, to the top of it. 

" I say, he toke oat of his owen sieve, 
A teine of sUver (yrel mote he ch/me)** 

Chaucer,— The Chanon^s Temanne*s Tale, 

Childbb, children. The Saxon plural termination. In Pals- 
grave it is spelled chyldre. In the 17th century, as appears 
by the parish books of Bishopwearmouth, John Knaggs had 
a salary of four shillings for whipping the dogs, sweeping 
the church, and keeping the childer in order. 

'* The thrid is, that we for our lyris 
And for our chil4flre, and for our wywis. 
And for our fireedome and for our land 
Ar strenyeit into bataill for to stand."— 27^ Bmee* 
** I wot it was no chylder game when they togedyr met." 

T<mmament c/ Tottenham, 
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Childermass-day, the feast of the Holy Innocents. Sax. 
dldamoesse dmg. This is a festival of great antiquity. An 
apprehension is entertained by the superstitious that no 
undertaking can prosper which is begun on that day of 
the week on which it falls. 

Child's-fibst-tisit. The first time an infant visits a neigh-p 
hour or relation, it is presented with three things — ^a small 
quantity of salt, bread, and an ^^g. This practice, which 
I do not find noticed either by Bourne or by Brand, though 
not overlooked by my vigilant friend. Sir C. Sharp, is 
.widely extended over the North of England. Also, when 

. the child is baptised, the ofiering of bread and cheese 
accompanies it, and these are presented to the first person 
whose chance it may be to meet the party. 

Ghimlay, a chimney. Cornish, tschimbla, Pryce. 

Chimlay-piecje, a mantel-piece. — Chimlay-nbuk, the chim- 
ney-comer in a cottage— the fire-side. 

*' Where 8»w ye her ?" 

*' I* th* ekmOey-nuik wittiin.'» 

Ben Joni(m,-~Sad Shephwd. 

Chimlay-cbook, a bar of iron with a hook at its lower extre*- 

mity, on which to hang a pot. 
Chingley, Chinley, the largest portion of the small coals, 

after separation from the dead small. In Scotland, gravel, 

when free from dirt, is called chingU, 
Chip, to break or crack ; said of an e^g when the young bird 

cracks the shell. Dut. JUppen^ to hatch or disclose. 

" The rois knoppis, tetand farth thare hede, 
Gan ehyp, and kyth thare yemal lippis red." 

DimgUu' JEneid. 

Chirm, to chirp ; applied especially to the melancholy under- 
tone of a bird previous to a storm. It would seem to be 
derived from the Sax. cyrme, a clamour or noise. But 
Dr. Jamieson says, the true origin is Belg. kermeny to 
lament ; lamentari, queritari. Kilian. The term is known 
among the tribe of fancy cock-fighters, in the sense of 
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mattering an unpleasant noise. ^^ These cocks chirm good- 
bye." 

" Small birdis floekand throw thik ronnys thrang 
In eMrmynge, and with cheping changlt thare sang." 

IkmgUw' JEneid, 

CHiRTyto squirt with the teeth. 

Chizzel, a term for bran. See BYE-BooTiNas. 

CHOiLK-DAMP, or Choke-damp, foul air in a colliery— carbonic 
acid gas. 

Choller, a double chin. Also the loose flesh under a turkey- 
cock's neck — a cock's wattles. Sax. ceolry guttur. 

Chowls, or Jowls, the jaws. Sax. ceolasy fauces. 

Chouks, the glands of the throat, immediately under the 
jaw-bones. 

Choup, Cat-choup, a hip ; the fruit of the hedge briar, or wild 
rose. Bvibus major. 

Chow, v, to chew, to masticate. Sax. ceowan, — Chow, s, a 
quid of tobacco. 

Christmas Eye. The country people have a notion that on 
this evening oxen kneel in their stalls and moan. In boy- 
hood I was induced more than once to attend on the occa- 
sion ; but, whether from want of faith, or neglect of the 
instructions given me, I know not, — ^they would not do 
their duty. 

Chuck, a sea shell. — Chucks, a game among girls ; played 
with five of these shells, and sometimes with pebbles, called 
chttckte-stcmes, 

Chuckers, Double Chuckebs, potions of ardent spirits. 
Terms well known among Northern topers. D(mble Chv^k- 
erSy a bumper which requires two chucks^ or gulps ? 

Chuckle-headed, stupid, thick-headed. V, Jam. Supp. 

Churn, or Kern-supper, harvest home. See Mell-supper. 

Churlt, cheerless, as applied to prospect — rough, as applied 
to weather. 

Churitbl, or Chirnbl, Sc. Kernellis, small hard swellings 
in the glands of the neck in young persons, called ^^ waxing 
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(growing) chimels*' It is also the name of a place near 
Rothborjy where there is a vast heap of stones^ probably 
an ancient cairn. 

Claffeb, Clavyeb, to climb up ; mostly applied to children. 
It woold seem to be a corruption of cleaving or adhering, 
mixed with the idea of climbing ; though it may be satis- 
factorily deduced from Tent. kUtvereny scandere in subrec- 
tum. 

ClaO) to stick or adhere. Dan. klce^y viscous, glutinous. In 
Scotland, and in some parts of the north of England, it is 
used as a substantive, and in a metaphorical sense. ^^ He 
has na clog to his tail ;" «. e. no incumbrance. 

*' He was a man without a dag. 
His heart was frank without a flaw." 

HUgon'a 8e. Songs. 

Claoot, Sticky, unctuous, clogging by adhesion. In mining 
it is applied to the imperfect separation of the coal from 
the superincumbent bed. 

CLAaHAM, Claggum, trcaclc made hard by boiling.—- iVI^toc. 
Called in other places in the North, clag-candy, lady's- 
taste, slittery, tom-trot, treacle-ball, and toughy. 

Claisb, Cl'taise, the northern pronunciation of clothes. 

" The mother wi' her needle and her shears 
Qars auld does look amaist as weel's the new." 

BfjMma,— The Cottar^a Saturday mght 

Claith, Cl'yaith, cloth. Sax. cloth. — Claithinq, Cl'taith- 

iNG, clothing. 

" Bot nocht for thi. 

Or thai cum all to thair entent 

Howis in haile daith sail be rent."— 2%« Bmee. 

Clam, v, to press, to hold an article tightly ; to castrate, 
when the operation is performed, not by excision, but by 
compression, as is still practised in the emasculation of 
the human race in Italy. The word may be referred to 
Germ, klemmefiy to pinch, to squeeze. Swed. jtldmma seems 
cognate.^x- Clam, s, an instrument used for the purpose of 
castration. 
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Clam^ Clem, v, to starve for want of food, to be parched with 
thirst. Dnt. klemmen, to shrink np. Teat, klemmen, strin- 
gere, coarctare. 

" When my entrails 
Were eUimm'd with keeping a perpetual £Mt'* 

MasHnger,— Roman Actor, 

See Nixon's Prophecy, where that mysterious half-idiot, is 
made to say, that if he went up to Henry Yllth's. Court, 
he should be clemnCd; which proved the case by an acci- 

. dent. 

Clam, s, a kind of small vice or press, in which meaning it 
may be thought to present a more clear and simple, and 
probably a more correct idea of the verb ^^ to clam" than 
in the sense of ^^ to starve," the cause for the consequence ; 
the effect of short rations being a rigid contraction of the 
abdominal viscera, as if pressed in a ^^ clam." 

Clam-shell, a scallop shell. Peden maxitmts. 

Clamb, pret. of the verb to climb. 

" And with thaim syne Schyr Andrew Gray 
Thir with thir mengne held thair way. 
And damib the hill deliuerly/'— 27^ Bntce, 

Clammebsome, Clamebsoume, contentious, clamorous. Dan. 

ilammer-vam, 
Clammis, iron clamps or cramps to bind together horizontally 

the stone work of a piece of masonry, a mode of building 

formerly much used. 
Clamp, s. a large fire made of underwood. 
Clamp, v, to make a noise, to tread heavily in walking. Dut. 

ilampen, Swed. klampig. 
Clamps, pieces of iron placed at the ends of a fire-place. 
Clank, a blow or stroke that makes a noise. ^^The door 

went to with a clcmk** Teut. klanck. clangor. 
Clankeb, a sound beating, a severe chastisement. 
Clap, to touch gently, to fondle, to pat. ^^ Clap his head." 
CLAP-BENinr, Clap-bene, a request made to infants in the 

nurse's arms, to clap their hands, as the only means 
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they have of expreBsing their prayers^ or of signifying 
their desire of a blessing. Isl. klappa, to clap, and been, 
prayer. 

Claf-bbead, thin, hard, oaten cakes. In Cumberland they 
are frequently made of the meal of barley, and differ from 
other barley bread, only by their being unleavened, made 
in the form of cakes, and not baked in an oven. It has its 
name of clap-hrecid from its being clapped, or beaten out, 
with the hand, while it is dough, into the form of large 
round cakes. There is a particular board for this purpose, 
which is called a clap-hoard. This kind of bread appears 
to be also in general use in Norway. Vide Boucher, and 
West, and Outrib, Glossary. 

Clapper, the tongue— a female weapon of great power and 
eloquence, especially in that part of rhetoric ^^ stirring the 
passions." In the quaint title of an old and rare English 
Poem, in the Author's library,—** The Anatomie of a 
Woman's Tongue," — ^it is divided into five part*—** a me- 
dicine, a poison, a serpent, fire, and thunder." 

Clapperclaw, to beat or paw with the open hand ; to scold 
or abuse any one. 

Clart, to daub with mud, to bemire, to foul. — Clarts, dirt 
or mire — ^in short, any thing that defiles. — Clarty, miry, 
dirty, wet, slippery. V. Jam. clarty and cUxttie* 

Clash, v. to gossip, to tell tales. Germ, klatschen, to prattle. 

Clash, s, an idle story, tittle tattle, vulgar talk. 

Clash, v. to throw any thing carelessly or violently, to bang 
a door, strike more particularly with the open hand, as 
** I'll clash your jaws." Germ. kkOchen, to make a noise. 

Clatter, to tell idle stories, to prattle. Tout, klettem^ con- 
crepare. 

Claut, to scratch or claw, to scrape together. V. Jam. eto. 

Claver, to talk fast, or to little purpose. Germ, klaffer, gar- 
rulus. 

Claver, clover. Sax. claefer, Dut. klaver. The late Mr. 

Pegge pronounces claver to be a corrupt pronunciation of 
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clover ; but it is more analogous to the etymology, and Mr. 

Todd has shown that it is used by an author of good note. 

'* The desert with sweet gUivw fills, 
And richly shades the joyful hills."— /8Sam<7^«* "PmXvm. 

Claybb, See Clapper. 

CiiAYEBSy din^ noisy talking, ganrolities. Identical with 

CUSHCLASH. 

Clayebs, goosegrass, Galiwm, aparine. 

Clat-daubin, a custom in Cumberland, where the neigh- 
bours and friends of a new married couple assemble and do 
not separate until they have erected them a cottage ; some- 
thing in the style of the old British wattled dwellings, and 
not unlike the plastered houses in Norfolk, erected by the 
workmen called da/ubers. From the number of hands em- 
ployed, the building is generally completed in a day. The 
company then rejoice and make merry. 

Clean, entirely, completely. This sense is yet in use in the 
North. F. Psalms, ^^They are cUan gone for ever and 
ever." 

Cleap, to name or call. Sax, ch/pi<m* 

Cleat, Cleet, the face of the coal, being the sides of the 
figure assumed in crystallisation. ^^She cleeis bonny.'' 
The crystals of coal being imperfectly cubical, there are two 
cleats generally, the boardways cleat, and the headways 
deat, at right angles. In some coal there is no cleat dis- 
tinguishable. 

Cleaving, the division of the human body, from the os pubes 
downwards. IsL khf. 

Cleck, Clock, to hatch. Isl. kleJcia. Su.-Got. klaecha. A 

. hen sitting, or desirous of sitting on her eggs, is called a 
Cleckeb, or Clockeb. 

Cleck, Cleckin, the entire brood of chickens. Dan. kluklen* 

Clbckino, or Clocking, the noise made by a brooding hen, 
or when she is provoked. Sax. clocea% to cluck. Isl. klaly 
clangor avium. In Scotland ^^ decking time i« ae canty 
time," as applied to child-birth. 
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Cled^ clad. 

** Ayenst his will, sith it mote nodes be, 
This Troilns np rose, and fiut him cled. 
And in his armis toke his lady fre 
An hundred times, and on his waie him sped." 

Chaucer,— TroU. and Ores., 1627. 
" Into a chambre heo was led. 
With riche clothes heo was ded/* 

Romance qfthe Kyng qf Tan, 

CixsDy to clothe. — North, Probably from Sax. clathian: 

though the pronunciation is more consonant to Sn.-Got. 

klaedoy Germ, kleiden, and Dan, klaeder^ the other cognate 

terms. — Cleeding, clothing, apparel. 

" An' O ! quo* she, were I as white 
As e'er the snaw lay on the dyke, 
I'd dead me braw and lad/ like 
An' awa wi' ye I wad gang."— 2^ €hibertum(e Man, 

Cleek, to catch at a thing hastily — ^to click, 

Cleet, a stay or support ; a term among carpenters. 

Cleet, Cloot, Clute, the hoof of oxen or sheep. Grose has 
clttves, a Cumb. term for the hoofs of horses or cows. It 
seems to have affinity to Su.-Got. klj/rfioa, to divide, and 
Sax. cleafian, to cleave. 

Gleets, pieces of iron worn by countrymen on their shoes. 

Cleg, the gad-fly ; very troublesome in hot weather, particu- 
larly to horses. Oestrus aviSy Lin. Dan. klaeg. 

Cleg, a clever person, an adept. Probably identical with 
Gleg ; which see. Also a person difficult to get rid of— 
who sticks like a cleff, 

Clegning, Cleaning, Cleansing, the after-birth of a cow. 

Cleugh, Clough, a ravine, a valley between two precipitous 
banks, generally having a runner of water at the bottom—- 
a narrow glen. Sax. cloughy fissura ad mentis clivum. Sc. 
clench, Dan. klofy incisura, is radically the same. The 
old Norm, or Fr. cloughy is a valley ; whence, perhaps, as 
conjectured by Mr. Todd, the introduction of the word into 
Domesday Book. The admirers of old ballads are £uniliar 
with the valiant exploits of our celebrated Northern out- 
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laws, Adam BeU, Clym of the Clofogh^ and William of 

Cloudeslee, whose skill in archery rendered them formerly 

as famous in the North of England, as Robin Hood and his 

eompanions were in the midland counties. 
GLBPihs, a wooden instrument for pulling weeds firom amongst 

com. — CwnJb. 
Clbw, Clews, or Cloose, the flood-gate of a mill dam. 
Click, to snatch hastily, to seize. Germ. kHckefiy to throw ; 

or perhaps a contraction of Sax, geUeceany apprehendere. 

*^ (Jliei?tm4ny* the name of a place in Northumberland. 

" And qnhen the yickar hard tell my wife was deid 
The thrid cow he aHelMt be the held.** 

Lyndsay's Three EgtaUie, 
** They lower'd the sail, but it a' waddent dee, 
Sae they dick^d ap a coal and maist fell'd the Pee Dee." 

Nevfc. Song— The Jenny HowUi. 

Cliftt, well managing, actively industrious, thrifty. 

Cling, to dry up, to consume, to waste. See Clung. 

** If thou speak'st false 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive 
Till funine eUng thee."— £^04;.,— ifao&ft^ 

CuNTB, erefvices among bare lime-stone rocks. 

Clip, to shear sheep. Dut. kUppen. — Clipping, a sheep- 
diearing. 

Cups, the pot-hooks, or bow, by which a pot or pan is sus- 
pended over the fire. They are called Pot-hilps in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. F. Jam. cUp, 

Clish-clash, Clish-ma-claver, idle discourse bandied about, 
nnintermpted loquacity. — Cuck-clack, and Clitter-clat- 
TBB, are also used in the same sense. 

Clock, the downy head of the dandelion in seed. Child- 
ren think to count the hour by observing how many puffs 
it takes to dissipate the seed. 

Clock, the great dorr beetle. Smrahceus stereorarius, 

Clockino-hen, a hen desirous of sitting to hatch chickens ; so 
called from the noise which she makes. 

Clofpet, a slattern, a female dressed in a tawdry manner. 

VOL. I. -^ 
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The nearest affinity I can trace is Isl. klofa^ femora disten- 
dere. 

Cloo^ a sort of shoe, the upper part of strong hide leather, 
and the sole of wood, plated with iron. It is the sceo of 
onr Saxon ancestors, and is well adapted to country wear. 

Clogoeb, a maker of clogs. 

Clointeb, Clunter, to make a noise with the feet. A person 
treading heavily with shoes, shod with iron, is said to cloin- 
ter. Clointsr, 8, disorder. Dut. kUmter, 

Cloit, a clown or stupid fellow. Tent, kloetey homo ohtusus. 
The original idea is a mere log — kloetey a pole or log. 

Close, a narrow street in Newcastle. Sax. clusa. Frs. klues, 
a narrow passage, also a prison. The Close, in Newcastle, 
is a confined street of considerable length, to the west of 
Tyne Bridge, and running parallel with the river. It was 
formerly fortified by the town wall and the castle. The 
Earl of Northumberland, Sir John Marley, Sir William 
Blackett, Sir Mark Milbank, the Brandling &mily, and 
various other persons of distinction, had houses in this nar- 
row street ; and until the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Act, the Mayor, for the time being, resided there. The 
dose^ at Litchfield, was also a fortified street, and was the 
most disting^shed part of that city. It was an exempt 
jurisdiction, and the dean and canons were sole justices 
within the precincts. 

Close-bed, s, a paneled bedstead with sliding doors, for- 
merly common in farm houses, and still to be found in cot- 
tages. By being placed foot to foot, with an opening be- 
tween them, they formed the Intt and ben of the house. 

Cloud-beert, the ground mulberry, or rubus chanuemonu. 
It grows on high uncultivated hills and moors — on Cheviot, 
in Northumberland, plentifully — and probably received 
this name from its lofty situation. The fruit is a favourite 
dish among the Laplanders, who give it the name of kOseh. 
With us, however, it has an insipid taste, the sun, per- 
haps, not acting upon it with sufficient power to bring it 
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to B state of maturity and perfection. An accurate engra- 
ving of the plant is given in Dr. Clarke's Travels^ Vol. V .» 
vignette to Cliapter XI. The author speaks highly of its 
medicinal virtues. See p. 876. According to Pennant, it 
is served as a dessert in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Cloutsb, or Clowteb, to work in a dirty manner, to perform 
dirty work. Probably allied to Cloit ; which see, 

Clottteblt, clumsily^ awkwardly. Dut. kUste. 

Cloub, a small lump or swelling, caused by a blow or &I1. 
Su.-Got. kukty a bump, is apparently allied. 

Clubbt, a youthful game, something like Doddabt ; which 
$ee, 

Clud-nut, — quasi clubbed or clustered nut, — ^two or more 
nuts united to each other. Probably from the Fr. chitS^ 
&stened together with nails. The Highlanders believe in 
the efficacy of two nuts naturally conjoined, as a charm 
against witchcraft. The word is applied to other things as 
well as to nuts, as a clttdden tree. 

Clubstbb, a stoat. 

Cluff, 9. to strike, to cuff. — Cluff, s. a blow, a cuff. Dr. 
Jamieson conceives the word may have been retained from 
the Northumbrian Danes. V, Jam. Supp« 

Clump, a mass of any thing. Germ, klump^ a clod. 

Clumpy, Clumpish, awkward, unwieldy, mis-shapen, be- 
numbed. 

Clung, (p, p, of cling) closed up or stopped ; shrivelled or 
shrunk. Sax. gecUmgne, An apple, when shrivelled, is 
said to be chmg. 

Clunot, adhesive. 

Clunteb. See Clointeb. 

Clut, to strike a blow. Teut. khtsen, to strike* 

Cluttered, stirred. V, Lowes's Family Nomenclature, p. 
100. 

Cluttebs, Cluthebs, in heaps, clusters. Welsh, cinder^ tt 
pile. Sax. dud, a lump. 

Coals. To call over the eoals, to scrutinize a person's con- 
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ducty to reprim«nd severely. An old expressioii, not yet 
disoaed. It is generally Bopposed to refer to purgation by 
the ancient ordeal of Uie burning ploughshare ; though I 
think its probable origin is to be found in the rural aaen- 
fice of Bel4em, or passing thrauffh BwVsfitCy a superstition^ 
which^ till of late years^ appears to bare been kept up in 
the Fella and remote parts of the North. 

Coal Measurbs, the stratification of any particular eoal dis- 
trict, comprising what belongs to the dip, thickness, and 
depth, and to the composition of the seyeral solid matters 
exposed and raised in the progress of mining. 

CoAL-SAY, the CoaL-fish, a species of cod. Gotdus carbonarius, 
^^ It abounds in all the Northern seas, and in the Baltic, 
and may be said to swarm in the Orkneys, where the fry 
all the months of summer and autumn are the great sup- 
port of the poor." — YarreU. 

Coaly, Coley, a particular species of cur-dog — &mou8 for 
sagacity. Sc. coUiCy the shepherd's dog. The word might, 
at first view, seem formed from the prevailing colour of 
these animals, a great proportion of them being as Hack as 
a eaal; though I am inclined to consider it as radically the 
same with Gael, culeany a grown whelp ; and Welsh, eol- 
vyuy a little dog. 

Coaly, Coley, a contemptuous designation among the boys 
in Newcastle for the lamp-lighter. Can it, in this sense, 
be allied to Su.-Got. kol, ignis? 

CoALY-sHANGiE, or CvLLY-SHANGEY, a vulgaT expresfflon for a 
riot or uproar. V, Jam. coUie-sTiangie, 

Cob, V, to pull the hair or ear, to strike, to thump. — ^Cobbikg, 
striking, thumping — a punishment among children and 
workmen. 

Cob, s, head, chief, master. Sax. ecp^ top. 

CoBBLE-TREBS, doublc swiugle-trecs, whippens, or splinter- 
bars. 

Cobby, or Coppy, stout, hearty, lively ; also tyrannical, head- 
strong, or in too high spirits. The latter form, Mr. Todd 
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resiarkSy reminds one of ecp, the head^ as a probable ety- 
mon* 

Coble, a peculiar kind of boat> very sharp and wedge-ahaped 
in the bow> and flat bottomed and square at the stem* It 
has only one mast, stepped close forward, on which a lug- 
sail is set. Cobles are used on the North-east coast of 
England, from the Tweed to the Humber, by the pilots 
and fishermen, who are extremely expert in their manage- 
ment. They are excellent sea-boats, and, for their size, 
oany a large saiL A learned friend hints that the origin 
of this word is to be found in the ancient Welsh ewrwgley 
or coracle— a boat made of wicker-work and covered with 
leather. — ^Fr. corbeUky a basket. But we have the very 
term in Sax. empley navicula ; and, I may add, that Welsh 
ceubal denotes a ferry-boat. 

CoBLB, or Cobble, a round hard stone found in the beds of 
streams, brought down from the mountains and rounded 
by the floods. ^ As hard as a eobhy* is a common expres- 
sion. 

" My CbuQinar snze intends to be nppon har boiias 
With stayea or with clubs, or else with eodZe-«tone«.'* 

Qamvmer Qurton'8 Needie, Aet iL jSSs. & 

CoBLOAF, a crusty uneven loaf. Shakspeare applies the word 
contemptuously to personal appearance, where Ajax calls 
Thersites ^^ a cMoaf^^ — TraH/m amd OresHda. A corrup- 
tion, Mr. Todd jsays, of cop; a loaf with a large head, 

CocKBBs, or Coggers, properly half-boots made of untanned 
leather, or other stifP materials, and strapped under the 
shoe ; but old stockings without feet, used as gaiters by 
hedgers and ploughmen, are often so called. F. Minsheu, 
eoiers. Cockers occurs in Bishop Hall's Satires. In Lan- 
cashire the word is often used for stockings. There is a 
small place not fer from Bolton, called Dofif-Cocker, where, 
my friend, Mr. Turner, informs me, it used to be the fiEMhipn 
for the country people who came from church or market to 
pull off their stockings and walk barefoot home. 
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CocKBT, or CoppBT, pcTt^ apiflh, brisk. Sc. cocfyy vaiii> affecting 
idn of importance. I find in Sherwood, ^^ to wax cocket^* 

CoGKLBy or CoKLE, to cry like a cock. 

CocKLiNOy cheeifol. ^^ A eoekling person." There is a kind- 
red expression, *^ to delight the cocilea of the heart." 

CocKMEDAiNTY, ono who is finical in dress or carriage. 

CocK-PEMNT, a perquisite of the schoolmaster at Shrovetide. 
This used to be the season for throwing at cocks, when a 
yearly cock fight was a part of the annual routine of seye- 
ral of our northern free-schools. The play-ground of the 
scholars was the place of diversion, and, however incompa- 
tible with the severity of the scholastic character, the mas- 
ter occasionally presided over the sport. The amiable and 
learned Roger Ascham, himself, loved a main of cocks, and 
even projected a treatise on cock-fighting. 

Cocks, a puerile game with the tough tufted stems of the rib- 
wort plantain. V, Moor. It is called hctrd heads in Lane. 

Cod, Codd, a pillow or cushion. Sax. codde^ a bag. Isl. 
kodde, a pillow. Swed. kudde, a cushion. Dr. Meyrick, 
Antient Armour, Vol. II., p. 289, states that, about the 
close of Henry the Seventh's time, was introduced an ex- 
ceedingly gross and indecent appendage to the taces, called 
a cod-piece ; being an artificial protuberance, placed just 
over the os pubis. It was copied in armour, after having 
been first adopted in ordinary dress, and, indeed, in this 
manner formed part of the costume of every class, from the 
sovereign to the lowest mechanic ; and what is astonishing, 
instead of shocking the delicacy of society, spread over aJl 
the civilized part of Europe. The same author, in a sub- 
sequent page, remarks that Gayton alludes to the custom 
of fools being provided with this unseemly part of dress in 
a more remarkable manner than other persons, when 
speaking of the decline of the stage in his Festivious Notes 
npon Don Quixote, p. 270. He says : ^^ No fooles with 
Harry eod-pieces, appeare;" an epithet which alludes to 
the time of its introduction into England. So Shakspeare, 
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in King Lear, Act III., Sc. 2, makes the fool say : ^^Marry, 
here's grace and a cod-pieee, that's a wise man and a fool/' 
Chaucer applies the word to the body, in the sense of a bag. 

" O Wombe, o belly, atinkixig in thy cod. 
Fulfilled of dong and of corruption." 

37ie Pardoner*8 Tale, 

CoFB, a deep pit, cavern, or cave. Pore Saxon. Hence, no 

doubt, ffo^fy which see. 
Coffin, a cinder bouncing from the fire, shaped like a coffin, 

and looked upon as an omen of death. There is another 

sort of a different form, called a purse, which is thought to 

be the presage of wealth. 
Coo, a wooden dish, a milk pail. Welsh, eatcff, a bowl. V. 

Tooke ; according to whom, ccff, cctg^ and hegy are identical. 

" She set the cog upon her head, 
And she's gane singing hame ! 

Baidadof CoiBd&nknofM, 

CoGOLB, to move from side to side so as to seem ready to be 
oyertumed. Germ, hugelny to roll or tumble. 

CoGOLEs, round, smooth worn stones ; probably so named 
from their being cogghf. 

CoGGLT, unsteady, moving from side to side, easily overturned. 

Coke, to crypeccam. Ruddiman says, it is the sound which 
cocks utter, especially when they are beaten, from which 
Skinner is of opinion they have the name of cock. Dr. 
Jamieson has to cry cohy to acknowledge that one is van- 
quished, which he derives from 0. Celt, cocy mechant, vile. 

Coil, a lump on the head from a blow. It is also used to 
express a great stir, or tumult. In the Tempest, Shak- 
speare uses the word in this latter sense; but *^ mortal 
coil" in Hamlet's soliloquy, though quoted in Todd's 
Johnson as an example, seems rather to mean the human 
body with the muscles, tendons, blood-vessels, nerves, &c., 
eoHed around it. 

CoiT, to throw. Hence, the rural game of coitSy or qtMiU. 
The word may be referred to Isl JsueHay violenter jactare. 
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GoLD-FiRB, a fire, or rather fuel, made ready for lighting. 

Cole, to pat into shape, to hollow out. Sc. ooU, to cut, to 
elip, to cut anj thing obliqudy ; which Dr* Jamieson de- 
riyes from Sa.-Got. kuHa, Yerticis capillos abradere. 

C!oLLET, batchers' meat. A term chiefly among children. 

Colloguing, conversing secretly, plotting. Lat. colloqui. 

GoLLOP Monday, the day before Shrove Tuesday, on which it 
is osaal to have collops and eggs for dinner. The primi- 
tive custom was to regale with eggs on slices or collops of 
firied bread, which is now exchanged for bacon. 

CoLT-ALB, an allowance of ale claimed as a perquisite by the 
blacksmith on the first shoeing of a horse. Hence, a ens- 
tomary entertainment given by a person on entering into a 
new office, is called ^^ shoeing the colt,** The first time a 
gentleman serves on the Grand Jury he is called a colt, 
Shakspeare used this word in the sense of what is now un- 
derstood by the term green-horn, 

** Ay, that's a eoU, indeed, for he doth nothing but talk of his horse." 

I^uik.,—Merehant tif Veniee. 

Comb, or Coum, a confined vaUey, a sharp lidge. Sax. com5y 
vallis montibus utrinque obsita; and that probably from 
British kttm, or cum, any deep or hollow place. Somner 
renders it ^^ a valley enclosed on either side with hills.'* 

CoMLiE, CuMBLY, au eudeaiing expression, and said of per- 
sons rather agreeable than absolutely handsome. 

" And aa many a euniUv knydit 
That it semyt that in the f ycht 
That suld wencnss the world all haile.**— 21k« Bfxtce. 

" Then 'tillt they gaid we' heart and hand. 
The VLoin feU thi^k as bickering hail, 
And many a hfnrse ran masterleas, 
And mony a eomOy cheek was pale." 

Bauad 0fj(mie TO^. 

** For frendMshipe and for yiftes goode. 
For mete and drinke so gret plenty ; 
That lord that ranght was on the roode, 
He kepe thi wmeU compane." 

RUton'i Ancient SaUadt. 
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Gdmb-bt-now ! get out of the way. An exclamation. 

CoME-THY-WATSy CoME-THX-WAYs-HiNNiB, common oxpresfiions 
for come forward; generallj spoken to persons in great 
kindness. In Drayton's Poly-olbion is a beautiful line :— 

" While Aire to Calder caUs, and blda her come her ways.'* 

Comfortable^ a covered passage-boat formerly used on the 
river Tyne, so called from its having superior accommoda- 
tions to ^^ Jemmy Joneson's Whurry;" but little patro- 
nized since the introduction of steam-boats. 

CpMMOTHEB, a godmother. Fr. comnUre, V, Todd's John. 

Con, Conn, a squirrel. — Ckunb, and JVesi, Swed. kom. 

Con, to fillip. Also to calculate, to consider, to know. Sax. 
eanfMU, to inquire. 

Con, to express thanks. See Ctjn, which is the true pronun- 
ciation in Northumberland. 

CoNCBET (pronounced consate), to suppose. ^^ What do you 
understand by being confirmed ?" " Why, I consaie I'll 
have to fight the devil by mysel." — IhM^h. 

Coo, Cow, V, to intimidate, to keep in subjection. Isl. kuffay 
adigere. Swed. kufway to suppress, to keep under. — 
CooBD, Cowed, daunted, dastardly, timid. 

** England was cov)ed,**—0*J>ri8col*8 Hist, Ireland. 

Coo, or Cow, s, fear, intimidation. ^^ To tack the eoo^* — to be 

afraid, to turn cowardly. Dut. kouden. 
Cook, to disappoint, to punish, to manage so as to obtain 

one's end, to circumvent. Ital. cttocerey to grieve, to vex. 
CooM, the dust and scrapings of wood, produced in sawing ; 

the scales of iron found lying near a smith's anvill Sc. 

coom, the dust of coal. Germ, ktmmer, rubbish, seems the 

origin. 
Coop-cABT, a cart enclosed with boards. Dr. Jamieson re- 
fers to Tout, kuype, a large vessel containing liquids. But 

see Coup-CABT. 
CooTH, or Couth, cold. 

VOL, I. p 
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Cop, the top of anything, York, In Northumberland it 
means a high hill. 

CoFFiEy a dram. Sax. cop, Ital. coppoy a cup or drinking 
vessel. 

Cop-wEBy a cobweb. The pure Saxon root is here preserved. 
See Attercop. 

CoPY-CHRisTY, a cormption of Corpus-Christi. ** Copy-christy 
day" — "Copy-christy fair." Brand gives some curious 
particulars concerning the Corpus-Christi Plays, or Mira- 
cle Plays, anciently performed by the trading companies of 
Newcastle. V, Hist, of Newc, Vol. II., p. 369 & seq. 

CoBBT, the raven. Le carbeau. Buffon. Carvtss oorax, Linn. 
The carrion crow feonms corone) is also called a corby, or 
corby-crow. 

CoBF, a laige wicker-work basket, used for drawing coals out 
of the pits ; made of strong hazel rods from half an inch to 
an inch in diameter, called corf-rods, Dut. horf^ a basket. 
Isl. koevf, Dan. kuro. They are going fest out of use, 
being replaced by square boxes made of wood or iron. 

CoBNAGE, cattle guard rent in the North of England, origin- 
ally a payment in lieu of cattle. " To this day in the 
bottom of Westmoreland the comage rent is paid under 
the name of neat geld." V, Nicholson and Bum's West- 
moreland. 

Corn-crake, the landrail, or daker hen, which visits us in the 
spring, and leaves us the latter end of October. RaUus 
crex. It derives the name crake^ from its loud and inces- 
sant, creaking harsh note, resembling the word. 
Cornet, half tipsy. The allusion is obvious enough.— 
Chaucer speaks of corny ale — ^ale strong of the malt. 

" By Corpus Domini but I have triade 
Or elles a draught of moist and corny ale." 

The Pardonwr'e Proloifue, 

Corn-laiters, newly-married peasants who beg com to sow 
their first crop with.— -C^im^. In some parts of Wales, it 
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is customary for poor women newly married to ask for 

cheese. V, Owen's Welsh Diet. vo. cawsa, 
CoRPSE-OANDLEy a thick candle, placed in a candlestick of a 

peculiar form — used formerly at lake-toaJbes. The Rev. W. 

N. Darnell has one of these candlesticks. 
CosEYy CoziEy snug, warm, sheltered ; implying a feeling of 

comfort, attended with satisfaction and delight. Fr. eomzi, 

V, Le Rouz. 
CosTRBL, a small portable cask, used for carrying beer into 

the fields. 
Cote, or Coate, a house or cottage. It enters largely into 

the names of places in Northumberland. 
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That she was borne and fed in mdenesse. 
As in a eote, or in an oxes stall." 

Chaucer,— The derive Tale. 

CoTTED, CoLTEBED, Clotted, eutaugled, matted together. 
The word is usually applied to hair or wool, as kankled is 
to silk, thread, worsted, &c. A coUed temper is one that 
is difficult to please. 

CoTTERiL, a small iron wedge or pin for securing a bolt. 

CouL, Cowl, to scrape together dung, mud, dirt, &c. To 
smooth the surface of what is gathered. Fr. ctteiller, Ital. 
cogliercy to gather or bring together. — Coul-rike, Cowl- 
rake, the instrument by which this is performed. In the 
Promptorium Parvulorum siye Clericorum, it is written 
colraie* This term is also used for a fire-iron, in which 
sense it is more properly a coal-rake, 

CouNGE, a large lump ; as of bread or cheese. 

Country-side, the common term for a district, or tract of 
country. 

Coup, to empty by oyertuming, to overset, to tumble over. 
Swed. guppay to tilt up. 

Coup, Cowp, or Cope, to barter or exchange. Sn.-Got. koepa* 
To chop in the South. ^^ Always chopping and changing.'* 
So in nautical language, ^^ the wind chopped round.'* 
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C0UP-CAKT9 a short cart— one that is capable of being 
eouped^ or turned up to be emptied ; the ^^ long cart" not 
being so. 

CouPEB-FAiBy a market held at Kirby-Stephen, the day be- 
fore Brongh-hill ; where the phrase, " helter for belter," 
implies a proposal to coupy to barter or exchange horse for 
horse. 

CouB, CowEB, to stoop low, to crouch down by bending the 
hams. Sa.-Got. kure. ^^ Ccuring o*er the hearth stane." 

" Txuik man, tb* art deceyved, 'tys theyr dayly looke 
They eowre so over the eollis theyr eyes be blear'd with smooke." 

Gammer OurUm'a Nee4Ut Act J., Se, 2, 

CoTJBSB, in coal mining, is the direction in which the mine is 
wrought. The broadways conrse is the direction in which 
the boards are wronght — ^the headways course is the direc- 
tion at right angles. 

CouBTAiNE or Ctjrtaine, a small conrt attached to a house. 
In the South a curtilage. 

CouT, or CowT, a colt. The ** Cout of Keilder** was a power- 
ful chief of the district wherein Keilder Castle, in North- 
nmberland, is situated. — See Ballad by Leyden in Border 
Minstrelsy. 

CouTHEB, to comfort. Allied perhaps to Cutter ; which see. 

CouTHiE, comfortable, agreeable. 

** His pantry was never ill-boden. 
The spence was ay eoutkU and clean." 

* Jamteson's Papuktr Bailadt, 

CouYRE, Coyer, a turret on the roof of a hall, or kitchen, 

with openings for the escape of smoke. 
Cote, a cavern, a cave. Isl. kofe. Sax. cofe. 
Coyer, the roof of a coal seam. 
Cow, V, to poll, to crop. Isl. koU-r. 

— ^ " These I shall 

Call acts that's preter-scriptnral ;— 

Imposing nook'd caps, and eow'd heads 

The wearing relicts, cross, and heads."— (MukT^ Poemf^ 
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CowET, or Cowed- cx)w, a cow without horns. Such an ani- 
mal is also said to be catvit, V, Jam. coll, and caw, 

CowEY, Cow-FooTED, club-footed. — Dur. See Acow. 

Cow-GRASS, a name among farmers for common purple clo- 
ver, very good for cattle, but very noisome to witches. 
In the days when there were witches in the land, the leaf 
was worn by knight and by peasant, as a potent charm 
against their wiles ; and we can even yet trace this belief 
of its magic virtue in some not unobserved customs.— F* 
Johnson's Flora of Berwick upon Tweed, p. 163. 

Cow-JOCKET, a beast jobber. 

Cowe:, or Gowe:, to reach inefifectually, to threaten to vomit. 
Germ, hochen, 

Cow-ucK, the same as Calf-lick ; which 9ee. 

Cow-paVd, left-handed, awkward, clumsy. 

Cow-PLAT, the dung of a cow, as it drops in a small heap. 
Dr. Jamieson says, perhaps, from Tout, plat, planus, be- 
cause of its flat form. In Cheshire it is called cow shot or 
eowpla^. 

Cow-sHABEN, the dung of the cow. Sax. seectm. Dung in 
Teutonic, is sham, and in Su.-Got. sJbam, We have 
also Shar^htdy an ancient word for a beetle ; supposed to 
be so called from its being continually found under horse 
or cow dung. It will probably astonish some of my South 
country readers when I inform them that fresh cow-sharen 
is occasionally applied, as a cooling poultice, to the faces 
of young damsels in Northumberland, if over flushed with 
any cutaneous eruption. In their justification, however, 
it may be stated that Pliny, in the quaint language of his 
translator, old Philemon Holland, tells us,— 

'* That bnirs sheme is an excellent complexion forsooth, to set a 
fresh rosat or TermiUon colour in the ball of the cheeke." 

See Hoaand*8 PUnie, VoL IL, p. 327. 

Cow-sTROPPLE, a cowslip ; t. e. coic^s thropple, or throat- 
looking deeper than the cow's-lip. Hurdis looks deeper 
still. The cowslip, he says, ^^ hangs its head to hide a 
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bleeding heart." In Weardale it is applied to the ox-lip 

only. 
Cow-tie, a short, thick, hair rope, with a wooden nut at one 

end, and an eye formed in the other, used for hoppling the 

hind legs of a cow while milking her. 
Cow-wA, often pronounced like Q,'uay, come away. 
CoTSTBiL, a raw inexperienced lad ; a contemptible fellow. 

From hesirel^ or eoystrd, a bastard hawk. 

'* He'A s coward and a ecysMl that will not drink to my niece." 

8Kak.,—Twe^ Night, 

Crab, a windlass for lifting heavy weights. 

C&ACK, V, to brag or boast of any thing. Dut. kraaken, 

** Ethiops of their sweet complexion erode." 

Shak,,— Love's Labew Lett. 

** Buccleughe and the rest of the Scottes haying made some braggea 
and eradees"— Letter from Sir John Carey to Lord Bwghley, 1505. 

" Ye sell the btir's skin on his back,— 
Quhen ye have done its time to cr€ulk,**—Cherrie and Sloe. 

Crack, 8. chat, conversation, news. *^ What's your cracks V* 
Probably, Dr. Jamieson says, from crack as denoting a 
quick and sharp sound. A correspondent refers me to 
Germ, kracken, to crackle, as green wood in the fire, from 
the confused noise of chatterers. 

Crack, s. most excellent of its kind — that of which one may 
brag or boast. ** The crack of £Euicy breedin'." 

Cracker, a small baking dish. Also a small water biscuit of 
fine flour, 

Cracket, a low stool. F. Todd's John. cricke$, 3rd. sense. 

Cracking oroose, bold, confident. 

Cracks, an act of superiority. ^^ I'll set your cracks** Also 
news. ** What cracks to-day V* 

Cradden, or Crawden, to betray cowardice, to show the 
white feather. F. Todd's John, craven. 

Craddenlt, or Crawdenlt, recreant-like, foint-hearted, 
pusillanimous, cowardly. 

Craddins, or Craddsns, mischievous tricks. 
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Ceao, CaAiOy a rough steep rock. A pure British word. — 

The Celtic craig is also a rock. 
Cbaio, the old, and still the vulgar word for the throat—* 

sometimes the neck. Su.-Got. kragey the neck. 

'* They are obliged to obey the law, and keepe the peace all the 
dayee of their life, upon the periU of their eraiffgea." 

King JamW Dutie (/ a King, 

Craik, to call with a harsh sound, as the eom-^raie. 

Cramble, to walk feebly and slowly ; or, as a valuable cor- 
respondent explains it, with a stiff, short, and confined 
motion. 

Cramblt, Crammklly, weak, lame, or tender in the legs.-— 
** The horse goes rather crammeUy this morning :" that is, 
moves with a stiff, short, and confined motion, a modifica- 
tion of cramped. 

Cramb, to mend by uniting ; as joining broken china, or 
wooden bowls. — Cramer, the operator ; generally a faWy 
or travelling tinker. A learned friend derives the word 
from Fr. cr<my a notch. The Academic defines it ^* entail- 
lure en corps durs, pour accrocher quelque chose." It is 
always to be remarked that the nasal sound of the French 
confounds n and m, so that in oral language (where the 
nasal is dropped as English mouths soon do) the n or m is 
assumed indifferently. 

Cramp, to contract, to crumple, to pucker. Tout, krmpen* 

Cramp-rino, a ring made out of the handles of decayed 
coffins, and supposed to be a charm against the cramp. 
Hence the name. Formerly these rings were consecrated 
by the Kings of England, who affected to cure the cramp 
as well as the king's evil. 

Cranch, to crush a hard substance between the teeth. Coarse 
—or as it is more generally called — ^round sand, thrown 
upon the floor, is said to cranch under the feet. Perhaps 
there is something of imitative sound in the term. Some 
of our poets speak of dry snow ** crunching' under the feet. 
The French have a phrase, grineer les dents. 
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Crank, to make a harsh noise, to creak. ^^ The door crtmks," 

Crankle, weak, shattered. Tent, krank. Dut. kranck. sick. 

Cranks, two or more rows of iron crooks in a frame, used as 
a toaster. 

Cranky, a cant name for a pitman. That man in the village 
who is most conspicuous for dress, or who excels the rest 
of the villagers in the sports and pastimes held in estima- 
tion amongst them, is also, by way of pre-eminence, called 
the Crcmfy. — Dur, and North. 

Cranky, a. sprightly, exulting, jocose. Serenius refers it to 
the W. Goth, hrangery bold, daring. Cranky is also used 
in the opposite sense o^ ailing, sickly ; from Dut. krcmck, 
sick. There is a common expression, ** crazy and cranfy,*' 

Cranky, checked ; as, a cranky neckcloth, a cranky apron. 

Cratch, a rack for hay in a stable. 

Craw, a crow. Sax. craw. Dan. cra^e, 

Craw-crooks, the crow-berry. JEmpetrum nigrum. 

Cree, to bruise wheat or barley in a large stone mortar until 
the husks fall off, and it becomes in a fit state for being 
made into frumenty. Sometimes a wooden pestle was 
used, and sometimes a round ball of stone. In former 
times mortars were articles of great utility in the kitchen, 
and are still found in almost every old house. See Fru- 
menty. 

Creeing-trough, called also a knocking trough. A large 
stone mortar used for creeing or taking off the husks of 
barley or wheat, preparatory to boiling them for broth or 
frxunenty. These creeing troughs are still to be seen at 
the doors of farm houses, square on the outside, and some- 
times rudely ornamented, but their original use is gene- 
rally neglected. They are sometimes met with turned 
upside down as seats at the kitchen fireside. 

Creep, a heaving, or bursting upwards of the floor of a coal 
mine, owing to the small extent, and consequent liability 
to sink, of the bases of those pillars of coal which are left 
to support the roof during the excavation of so much of the 
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fleam as appears compatible with the safety of the work- 

CawwPKKs, an uneasy sensation of rigour which extends itself 
over the sor&ce of the body, in consequence of exposure to 
cold, or some sudden alarm, 

Cresyxi^ a kind of fine worsted, chiefly used for working 
and embroidering* 

Crbh^ or Ckebl, a kind of semi-cirdular basket of wicker 
work, in which provender is carried to sheep in remote pas- 
tures^ or on the mountains, during the distress of a snow 
storm. Its sides are stiff, and its bottom supple, serving 
for hinges. This is called a ahe^ creily and is strapped 
over a man's shoulders. Baskets for fish and eggs, pan- 
niers, pens for poultry, and wicker utensils for various other 
pn^rposes, are also called creilsy in the North. Gael, crioly 
a chest, a coffer. Su.-Got. kaerl, a vessel, is apparently 
allied. 

Crbilsd, placed or packed in a creil ; as poultry or eggs. 

Crib, a child's bed. Now in Todd's Johnson. 

Crib, a strong ring of wood for supporting the sides of the 
shaft of a coal pit. 

Crilr, «. to pass the leg over the head of a child, vulgarly 
supposed to crile or stop its growth. 

Crilb, s. a dwarf. 

Crimbls-i'-th'-poke, to fly from an agreement, to act cow- 
ardly. Probably, Sax. ctymbi^, winding, tortuous. 

Crikb, to pine, to shrink, to shrivel. The word is of Celtic 
ori£^. Welsh, krino, Irish krionamy to wither. Gael. 
erumamy to grow less. 

Cringle, a withe or rope for fastening a gate with. Dan. 
KronheUny to wind. 

Cringle-orangle, zigzag, wrinkled. 

Crinkle, to wrinkle, to bend under a load. Swed. skrynkla, 

Cbis-cross, the mark of a cross ; a convenient substitute for 
the signature of those who cannot write. It was the 
method of our Saxon ancestors, whether they could write 
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or not, to affix the sign of the cross. V. Kennett, signMun. 
An inability to write, a cross being made in its stead, is 
honestly avowed by Caedwalla, a Saxon king, at the end of 
one of his charters. F. Seldeni Jani Anglorom Fac. alt. 
1. i. § 42. This is not a solitary instance of a potentate's 
ignorance of one of the most useful acquisitions of mankind ; 
for, according to Procopius, the Emperor Justin in the 
East, and Theodoric King of the Goths in Italy, were 
both so illiterate as to be unable to write. How different 
the ** march of intellect," in the world of our days ! 

Cbis-cboss-row, Chritt-cross^aWf Cboss-bow, a provincial 
term for the alphabet ; so called because a cross was placed 
at its beginning — +A, B, C, &c. 

CaoAKUM-SHiRE, a cant name for Northumberland, in which 
Newcastle may be included, — from a peculiar croaking in 
the pronunciation of the inhabitants. 

Crock, to grow little in bulk, to suffer decay from age. 
Hence, an old ewe is in some places called a croeL So is 
under hair in the neck. Su.-Got. krtiek, animal quodvis 
exiguum, presents a satisfactory etymology. 

Crocket, a little Scotch cow. 

Croft, a small inclosure attached to a dwelling house, and 
used for pasture, tillage, or other purposes. Pure Saxon. 

Crook, a disease in sheep ; causing the neck to be crooked* 

Croon, to roar like a bull. Dut. kreunen. See Crune. 

Croopy, Croupt, hoarse. Isl. hrcpOy clamare. MoB.-Got. 
hropj(m, 

Croppbn, jMV^ j9a. crept. — Croppbn together, bent with age. 

'* Though we killed the cat, 
Yet flholde ther come another 
To cacchen as and al our kynde. 
Though we eroj>en under benches." 

Piers PUnoman, 
** And the zest was, that ther was certaine counsellors eropen in 
about the "Priace.**— Letter from 8tr Oeorge Bowee to the J^W qf 
Sussex, Nov. 17, 1669— in Sharp's Memorials eifthe ROOiion, 1669. 

Cropping, f . the crop of a bird. 
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GROss^aRAiNSD, testy, ill-tempered. Significant enongh, but, 

perhaps, not local. 
Cross-the-buckle, Cross-oweb-the-buckle, a peculiar and 

difficult step in dancing, practised in humble life. — Newe* 
To do it well is considered a great accomplishment. Since 
the publication of mj first edition, I find from the Irish 
Fairy Legends, that there is an Hibernian step called 
caver the buckle* 

Crossing, in coal mining, an arch for bringing one current of 
air oyer another. 

Grouse, or Crowse, merry, brisk, lively. Craching-crouse^ 
confident, talking big.— ^^ A cock's ay crouse on his awn 
midden." — Newc. Prw, 

Crow-coax, a seam of coal so called. It is of inferior 
quality. 

Crowdle, to crouch. — Crowdlino, slow, doll, sickly. 

Crowdt, oatmeal and water stirred together — a genuine 
Northumbrian dish ; especially when prepared and eaten^ 
according to the approved receipt of my late reverend 
friend, the Author of *^ Metres, addressed to the Lovers 
of Truth." &c. See his admirable directions p. 213, 2d. 
edit. The word, as Dr. Jamieson has shown, is very an- 
cient, and claims affinity with a variety of similar terms 
in other languages. It may have been adopted by us from 
corrody (Lat. corrodittm) an allowance of meat — a sort of 
whittle ffait in a Monastery. 

**Cfrotodie/ ance; erowdiei twice; 
Crowdie I three times in a day : 
An' ye crowdAe ! ony mair» 
Ye'll crowdie/ a* my meal away." 

Old Scottish BaOad, 

Crowdy-main, a riotous assembly — a fray in which numbers 
fight promiscuously — a crowded mixture. 

Crowley's-crew, sons of Vulcan, who were smiths, originally 
established at Sunderland from Liege, but having been ill- 
treated on account of their religion in 1688, they removed 
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and established themselves at Winlaton and Swalwell^ in 
the vicinity of Newcastle, under the guidance of Sir Am- 
brose Crowlej, who is ridiculed in No. 299 of 2%e Speckstw 
(under the name of Sir John Anvil) as ^^ a person of no 
extraction, having begun the world with a small parcel o^ 
rusty iron." The ELnighty however, appears to have been 
a very worthy character ; and instituted an excellent, 
though peculiar, code of laws for the government of his 
workmen, which are still preserved in his very original let- 
ters, although not acted upon. One of the most important 
<^ his regulations was, that a £Eurthing in the shilling was 
deducted from all wages, and formed a fund which, for a 
hundred years, was sufficient to keep all from the parish ; 
but there were no savings' banks then : and the parties, in 
whose hands the fund was, failing, all was lost. 

Crown, to hold an inquest on a dead body.— Orownbb, the 
vulgar, though ancient, word for coroner. This office is of 
great antiquity, mention being made of it in King Athel- 
stan's charter to Beverley, anno 905. It was originally a 
station of high dignity. Formerly no person could be 
elected who had not the degree of knighthood. It seems 
peculiar to the English ; though the Scotch had an officer 
bearing the same name, whose duty it was to attach all 
persons against whom there was any accusation pertaining 
ta the Crown. 

Crown, the top or highest level in a pit. 

Crud, V, to curdle. — Crud, s, a curd. " Crttds and cream.'^ 

Cruddle, to coagulate, to congeal ; for which curdle is now 
used ; though we have the authority of Spenser and other 
ancient writers in favour of the vernacular pronunciation. 

Cruddle, to crowd together, to keep close. Mr. Wilbraham 
has Crewdle, or Croodle, to crouch together like frighten- 
ed chickens on the sight of a bird of prey. 

Cruick-tur-elbow, crooh yonr elhoWy attest it, affirm it to be 
true. Perhaps from the Scotch mode of holding up the 
hand when taking an oath. 
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Cbvick-^tur-hough, crook your h<mgh^ sit down—^ friendly in- 

vitatiom — a right hearty welcome. 

** Wiy luuB i* tbe North, when aw*!!! wiiTsh i' my way, 
(But t' knaw wor warm hearts ye ynr-sell come,) 
Aw lift the first latch, and baith man and dame say, 
Oruiek yur hough, canny man, for ye're welcome." 

8onff,—<kmnp Neacattd, 

Cbuick-txtb-thumb, crook yotirthtmby a charm against witches. 

Crull, Crulb, V, to work with worsted. — iSee Crulls> Crttles. 

Crulls^ Cbules, worsted of various colours— crewel. The 
term is now chiefly confined to what is used hy females in 
learning emhroidery hy the working of their samplers at 
school. Lexicographers seem not to have understood the 
meaning of the word. One of the commentators of Shak- 
speare, quite ignorant of its sense, might have spared his 
remarks. 

CRUMMELy a crumh ; conformahle to Germ, knmmel, 

CRUMHTy a, crooked. Isl. krumme, Su.-Got. and Dan. Jbrum, 

Crummy^ s, a favourite name for a cow with crooked horns. 

Crummt, in good case, getting fat, fleshy— quasi crumby, one 
who " picks up his crumhs.'* 

Crump, hard, hrittle, crumbling ; as bread or cake of that 
quality. Sax. €icrtnnany in micas frangere. F. Jam. 

Crump, the cramp, out of temper. Sax. crttmpy crooked. 

Crunb, to bellow like a disquiet ox. — Cruning, the cry of 

the beast ; being the genuine Saxon word to denote that 

vociferation, and which is still preserved in Dut. kreunen, 

to groan. The term cruning is also frequently applied to 

the cowardly and petted roaring of a disappointed child. 

In J%e G-entle Shepherd, crime is used in the sense of a 

lowly muttered incantation. 

" She can o'ercast the night and dond the moon. 
And mak the deils obedient to her erune." 
" A enming cow and a whistling maiden are twee unsonsy things." 

if. C. Proverb, 

Crunklb, to rumple, to ruffle. Teut. Jtrunchelen, to wrinkle. 
Crush, a great quantity ; as a crush of wet ; a crush of com. 
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Crut, a dwarf — any thing curbed in its growth. Fr. e&urty 
short ; interchanging the r and u, as is so frequent. The 
Armorican name conveys a similar idea ; croiy according to 
Bullet, being a litle child. Isl. hrata, e£Fcetum animal de- 
crepitffi aetatis, is nearly allied. 

Cbuttle, a crumb, a broken piece of small fragment. 

Crutlet, brittle, crumbling. 

Crutly-hoofed, brittle hoofed. 

Crutlt-temfebed, short tempered. 

Cruye, s, a small low hovel. A swine cruvcy a hog's stye. 
Probably from Sax. crufl, Tuet. krafte, krufie, a vault or 
hollow place, underground. In Cornish krau^ and in Irish 
cro, signify a hut, a sty. 

CucKoo's-MAiDEN, a uorthem name for the wryneck ( Yunx 
Torquilla) which usually arrives here a few days before 
the appearance of the cuckoo, and migrates in September. 
The two birds are often found together; probably as 
agreeing in the same taste of food. Though called the 
cuckoo's attendant and provider, this curious bird is far 
&r from following it with a friendly intent : it only pur- 
sues as an insulter, or to warn its little companions of the 
cuckoo's depredations. See Mr. Fox's Synopsis of the 
Newcastle Museum, p. 59. 

CucKoo's-spiT, a white fermented froth, in which the eggs of 
the grasshopper are deposited. It is found in the joints of 
thistles, and almost all the larger weeds. 

Cuckoo-spit, white frothy matter, seen on certain plants in 
the Spring. The froth is that with which a green insect 
surrounds itself. It derives its name probably from its 
time of appearance coinciding with that of the cuckoo. 

Cuddle, v, to embrace, to squeeze, to hug. Teut. hidden. 

Cuddle, s, an embrace, a squeeze, a hug. 

** Now aw think its high time to be steppin. 
We've Bitten tiv aw's about lyem ; 
So then wiv a kiss and a cuddle. 
These lovers they bent their way hyem." 

8<mg,-'Th» PUman^t CaufUhip. 
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CuDDT, an abbreviation of Cuthbert ; a very common Christ- 
ian name in the North ; in honour, perhaps, of our Patron 
Saint. Near Howbum, in Northnmberland, there is a na- 
tural cave, which, according to uniform tradition, was at 
one time inhabited by Saint Cuthbert, and which is called 
by the villagers Cudd^s Cave, 

CuDDT, or Cuddy-ass, a common name for that very useful 
and much-enduring quadruped — ^the ass. It might seem 
to have received this designation from Tent, kttdde, grex ; 
though it is probably only the familiar appellation of Outh- 
bert. In Norfolk and Suffolk the term is Dicfy; in Ches- 
hire Neddy ; and in other places Jacfyy or Jack-ctss. But 
Dr. Jamieson says, ''this word is most probably of oriental 
origin, and may have been imported by the Gipsies, this 
being their favourite quadruped. Pers. gudda signifies an 
ass ; and I am informed that Ohudda has the same signifi- 
cation in Hindostanee." 

Cuddy's-legs, a barbarous term, peculiar to the Newcastle 
fish market, for herrings, — as large as cuddy's legs. 

Cuff, a simpleton. 

Cuff, to strike. As a substantive there is the cuff of the 
neck, as well as the cuff of the coat. 

CuiFF, to walk in an awkward manner ; especiaUy with laige 
broad feet. 

Cull, s. a fool, a stupid person, a cuUy. Ital. cogUone^ a 
fool ; or perhaps a variety of the word gulL 

Cull, o, silly, simple, foolish. " A ctt?^ person" — " a cuHlet" 
ter." Mr. Surtees has published the following fragment 
of a genuine Sandhill ballad, relating to the troublesome 
times of Charles I. : — 

** Ride through Sandgate both up and down, 
There youll see the gallants fighting for the crown, 
All the eiiU cuckolds in Sunderland town. 
With all the bonny blewcaps, cannot pull them down." 

The blewcaps did, however, at last succeed in pulling them 
down; for, after a most gallant defence, Newcastle was 
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Btonned on the 19th of Octoher, 1644> and entered by the 
White Fryer Tower and Sandgate. F. Hist. Dnr. Y(A, I. 

p. 267. 
Cuic^ used in the definition of the fdtnre, as, ^* This time cum 

a year :" t. e., a year hence. 
CuMBEB, trouble, oppression. Dot. iambeam, to disturb. 

*' Domestic ftiry, and fierce civil strife 
ShaU cwnber nH the parts of Italy." 

8hai,,—JiMtu Ccuar. 

CuMMED, ptui pa, of come. This provincialism is of long 
standing. F. Jam. cumd, 

" Here are we eumde, as your obedientis. 
For to ftilflU your just eonanendentis." 

Jjlfndsa^i Three EstaMiB. 

Cim, or Con, to learn, to know. Sax. eunnan. Tetit. hmnen. 
Oi«nn. k&nnen, Chtnmnffy knowing, skilful, may evidently 
be traced to this origin. 

" Alas 1 1 took great pains to eon It, and it is poeticaL** 

8hak,,--Ttdem Night 

CuN, or Con, to express a sense of obligation, to feel gratefiil. 
^I cun you nae thanks,^' I do not acknowledge myself obliged 
to you — I coitnt you no thanks. Similar to the Fr^ich 
phrase 9fawnr grL 

" Om hem therefore as mochel thank as me." 

Chiamo&ri—Thji EmigWe Tale. 

'* To fly I eoniibiie tbanke."— CtaHik Qwion'a NeedU, 
** But I eon him no thanks for t." 

8hak,,—AlP8 weU ihtU Enda Wett, 

CuNBT, CuNDiTH, a smaU sewer or shore, a drain or conduit. 
Cub, a disrespectful term for a man. ^* A kettly cur" a very 
vile person. 

** What wonld ye have, ye eur8.'*^Shak.,--€oriolamu. 

Curfew, the evening bell. Old Fr. carre-feu, or cerre-Jue ; 
now changed into couwrefeu. It has been generally sup- 
posed by historians and law writers, that the regulation of 
the cuxfew-bell, by which every inhabitant of England was 
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oMSged to extin^ish liis fire at 8 o^clock in the evening, 
ori|piiated with William the Conqueror, and that tho mea- 
sore was imposed upon Ib» new rabjects as a badge of ser- 
Titiide. There is, howerer, no femidation fin* this opinion. 
Oh tiM e<nttrary, suffieient eyidenee exists that the same 
emteim prevofled in most of the monastenes and town^ in 
^e North of Enrc^, before the arriral of onr Norman 
visitor. The law was intended as a precaution against 
conflagrations, which, when so manj booses were built of 
wood, were very frequent and fatal. See Lord Lyttleton's 
Hist. Henry II. 8vo. Vol. I. p. 433 ; Warton's Essay on 
Pope, VoL I. p. 22 ; and Heniy's Hist. Brit. 4to. Vol. IIL 
p. 667* See also Lacombe, Diet, du vieuz Lang. Fnai9. vo. 
eeuvrefeu. The purpose, as well as the name, of the cnr- 
few-beH, is still retained in Newcastle ; where it is rung at 
dn original time— eight o'clock a/t night. 

CtJBLT€i7B, « twisted flourish, generally on the end of a letter, 
word, or page. Fr. citrl d cUy that is, a tail piece. 

CiTiiN-BSBBiBs, curraots ; *^ Churry-ripe-^surn-herries** the New- 
castle cry for currants ; i. «., currants as ripe as cherries. 

CuRBicK, a heap of stones. 

Cunn OT Scotland, the Nine of Diamonds, in the game of 
whist, a name first given to it in Scotiiand, but long com- 
mon in Northumberland. It has been said to have origin- 
ated horn. William Duke of Cumberland having written his 
order for the Battle of Cnlloden on the back of this card. 
Grrose, however, in his Classical Dictionary of the Vulgitf 
Tongue, gives a very different account of the origin of the 
term. " The Nine of Diamonds, it is said, implied royalty, 
being ornaments to the knperial crown ; and every ninth 
King of Scotland has been observed, for many ages, to be 
a tyrant and a curse to that country. Others say that it 
is from its similarity to the arms of Argyle ; the Duke of 
Aigyle having been very instrumental in bringing about 
the Union, which by some Scotch patriots has been consi- 
dered- as detrimental to their country/' 

VOL. I. K 
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Cushat^ or Cowshut, the ring dove, or wood pigeon. Colum* 
ba Pahmbus, Major Moor is disposed to dexiye this pretty 
word frojxiChQchat ; that is cooing and chattering^ but I 
have little doubt the true etymology is Sax. cusceate^ from 
cttfCy chaste— in allusion to the conjugal fidelity of the bird. 
Among the Greeks and Latins the dore— dedicated to 
Venus Urania — ^was the emblem of pure loye : the chaste 
Daphne was purity personified. CusHY-now, is another of 
the popular names of this bird. See Pee- wit. 

" The euahat crouds, the corby crys."— 3^ Cherry and Sloe. 

CusHT-cow, a cow. Perhaps from the word cushy being used 
to sooth that animal. But what is cushy ? Has it any con- 
nection with Su.-Got. kusha, to sooth by fedr speeches ? 

CusHT-cows, the stalks of the common dock when covered 
with ripe capsules: — ^it is an amusement with children 
(females especially) to strip off the capsules, and this they 
call " milking the cows." 

CusHY-cow-LADT, a boautiful little scarlet beetle, with black 
spots ; sometimes called Lady-bird, Coccinella, 

CusT, CussEN, preterite of cast. Very common. 

Cut, a quantity of yam, twelve of which make what is called 
a hanky the same as skein in the South. 

Cute, quick, intelligent, sly, cunning, clever, sharp, active. 
Generally thought to be an abbreviation ot acute; but, in 
all probability, direct from Sax. cuthy expertus. 

CuTE-KiNS, 8, additional coverings for the legs during snowy 
weather ; generally worsted stockings with the feet cut off; 
a sort of long gaiters. 

CuTES, KuTES, the feet. Sc. cutCy cuitt, ktste, the ankle. 

Cutter, to fondle, to make much of, to whisper. Sc. couth, 
couthyy loving, affectionate. Su.-Got. kottCy a friend. 

CuTTERiNQ, the cooing of a pigeon. Also applied to private 
or secret conversation. Dut. kouten. Germ, kuttem* 

Cutty, s, a knife. Obviously from Fr. couteau. Dr. Jamie- 
son observes, that it is singular that in Islandic, kuti. 
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mgnifies coltellas, explained in Danish ** a little knife.'* — 

HaUhrson, 
CxTTTT, a. e^ort. I feel much inclined to trace it to Gael. 

euiaeh, short. 
Cutty-gun, a familiar term for a short small tobacco pipe. 
CuTTT-STOOL, a low stool ; the stool of repentance on which 

o£fenders were seated in church. 

D. 

*D, an abbreyiation for it, after a verb ; thus — " mind ye 
dinna spill'd." 

Dackbb, uncertain, unsettled, as applied to the weather. 
Sax. duchiUy to dip. 

Dad, V, to shake, to strike. 

Dad, s. a blow, a thump, Teut. dadde^ fiistis ; also, a lump, 
a laige piece, a thick slice, as of bread or cheese. 

Daddle, or Dawdle, to walk unsteadily, like a child ; to be 
slow in motion or action, to saunter, or trifle, to waddle. 
Mr. Todd refers to Isl. dt*dda, to be slow footed. I may 
add Germ, tcmdelny to totter, to loiter. 

Daddt, a childish name for father. The word is said to have 
been found in use among the South Americans, and the 
Africans of Angola. See Thomson, dady dadda, 

Dadoe, or Dodge, to walk in a slow clumsy manner. 

Dadge, a large slice, a lump. The same as Dad. 

Datf, to daunt, to stun. Su.-Got. dofwa^ to stupify. 

Daffle, to betray loss of memory and mental faculty. Per- 
sons growing old and in their dotage, are said to daffle^ and 
to be daffler8. In some parts of the North they have the 
verb deajffky to become deaf ; which seems allied. But see 
Daff, and Daft. 

Daft, simple, foolish, stupid, insane. Su.-Got. doef^ stupidus. 

<* Thou dotest daffe^ quod she, dull are thy wittes." 

Piera Plowman. 

" Thoa art the da/UH fuill that ever I saw." 

Lyndtay'i Three EHaitis. 
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Daftukb, embamssed, haying the i^peanuioe ai foUj, ap- 
proaching to insanity. 

Da0» «. to drizde. — ^DiOy »• a dnuling rain, daw npon the 
grass. Isl. i^t^^y pluvia. Swed. da^^^, dew«— DAflar^ «. 
damp, wet* ^^ A <ia^^ day.^. Swed. da^giffy dewj. 

Bj^p an M. North eooatry word for a pi0tol*-«ot a p«mard» 

as generally supposed. Qld Fr* 4€i^e^ a sisaU gnu* The 

term dagger appears to have sprung out of this word ; 

because a poniard was often attached to a da^y or pistol^ 

as a bayonet is to a mwket. I hstve the MititorilT^ of the 

late Sir Walter Scott for stating that, in Scotliiid that 

part «f the coek of a gun which holds the flint 10 still called 

the dag-head, Minsheti says the Daeiant wire the Ibrst 

that used dagger, 

*^The Biftior of irenKCtMOe witb 12i0 Aldermat Us Bzethren rid to 
yiflit on hon-backe tbe colei>it8, as their office iy to do every 
qnatrer of yeer, where by the way he was shot with a Ba^i into 
the arme, which onsed him to £aQ eff his horse." 

Dagoer-monbt, a snm of money formeriy paid to his Majes- 
ty's Justices of Asffice on the Northern CSrcoit^ to ppovide 
arms, and other seeurity against marauders. The Mayor 
of Newcastle still presents each Judge with a pieee of gold^ 
generally a Jacobus, on his departure for Cariiide, tot de- 
fence daring his journey. 

** The NorthumheilUid Sheriff gave «s all arms ; that is, a da^ffer, 
knife, penknife, aad foric,ail together," 

Nnrth'Bl^i^ Lord Keeper €Mf/ord. 

Da6«lb» to trail in the dirt-^^ dragg^»— 4)A0&LBDy dirtied 

by walking— draggled. See Da% from whioh» perhaps^ 

daggle is originally dexiyed. 
Daikeb, to wander, to saunter. ^* I was just daiierit^ ap 

(itreet/^ 
Daintt, pleasant, worthy, excellent. Isl. daindisy excellen- 

ter, optimus. It also means, finically nice. " The dain^ 

Mr. Gray.'* — Johnson^ Lives, 
Dairns, a. term for smi^l, utunarketable fish. 
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DAUAOEy eoBfc, expfiiuie. ^ Noo, Sir, je*re Idtften'd mi Mm, 

Damsbls, Damascine PmifSy Bamscws. Old DonglM, the 
MIbuu^ at Dttrham, mmd to gtj- *^ To be sold, in tke 
Market Place, £ne fresh Dam»diy at 6i{. a peck." They 
were celebrated, it seems, in Pliny's time. '* Dicta sunt 
Damaseena [prima] a Syrise Damasce co^^iominatefe"^* 
NaL Mm* L&. U, e. 12 1^. 

DAJnxBXO!t% twaddling, saunteriiig, going about hom place to 
place idly. iSee Wibr^ham^ •* dander. 

DaSDSBS, Ae soorea from a foige, tb« reliise of a smith's 
forge. Isl. tendray accendere. 

Dang, Danoot, a foolish oTsiioa of an oath. V» Jenaii^s. 

Pan^ pret. of to ding^ to pndi. 

*' EMbhr, ^nhen I was the aanniiMumg, 
OBt of thoUr dorto«r titoy me <ian#." 

Litndaay's Tlwu EOaitii. 

** Thai dojv oa oUiyr at thair mycht 
Qohill swerdis tbAt war foyr and brycht." 

TTieBntee. 
" Then from the henyn down quhhrlaitd with aae qnhew 
Gam qaene Juno and with her awin handis dang up the yettii." 

DougUu' Mneld, 

DAinxHf, to daunt, to intknidate. Daunton is used by James 
I. in the BaoUcon Doron. 

" Samuel ahal sleen hym. 
And Saul shal be blamed, 
And David ahal be diadamed 
And dawniCen bem alle.**— fierf PUnoman. 

Dap, fledged ; as yomig birds in the nest^ 

Dabx, v. to listen with an inddions attention, to heitf ken ob- 

sonrely or unseen. Allied to tho old verb, darky used by 

Chaucer, Spenser, luid other eitfly writers. 
Dabk, a. blind. — ^Almobt dark, neariy blind.— ^Quitb dark, 

stone blind. ** Pity a fwits dark man." 
Darkening, the dose of the day, erening twilight. Sax. 

deoretmff, crq^ussulum. 
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Darn-Crook^ the name of a crooked itreet in Newcastle, the 
original meaning being, the secret or obscure crooked street, 
from Sax. deamaUy cfyrwrn, occultare. 

Darnton, the old, and still the vulgar name, of Darlington. 

*' He waa in great danger to be robbed about Damton and Neesom 
by thieves and highwaymen.**-— Xetter qf Bishop Cotin. 

Darnton Trod, or Darnton Road. To take Dttmtan Trod^ 
or DarrOon Road (that is, I suppose, the London road), is 
to adopt desperate measures, in order to avoid immediate 
consequences — ^to fly the country for debt or crime. — York. 

Darroc, a day's work. ^^ He has not had a darroc this three 
months." — Durh, 

Dashed, abashed. F. Todd's Johnson, to dash, 

Dash-my-buttons, an imprecation. F. Jam. Supp. dash you. 

Dauber, a plasterer. In the Prompt. Parv. a datobery or 
dayman, is explained by Argillarius bituminarus, lutor. 
The ancient style of a branch of the fraternity of bricklay- 
ers in Newcastle was Cotters and Daubers, The cat was a 
piece of soft clay thrust in between the laths, which were 
afterwards daubed or plastered. See this word in Ezekiel, 
xui. 10, &c. 

Dactrg, Darg, or Daeg, a day's work, either of men or hus- 
bandry cattle ; as four daur^ of mowing — ^four daurp of 
ploughing. A daywere of land was anciently as much 
arable ground as could be ploughed up in one day's work. 
Sax. dasffy dies. 

Dave, to assuage, to mitigate, to relieve. 

Daver, to stun, to stupify. Tout, daveven, tremere. — ^Daver- 
ED, benumbed, stupified. Isl. dau/r, fatuus, surdus. Do- 
ver is, perhaps, more directly derivable from the Parisian 
word desver. See Menage, under the obsolete word devoer. 

Daw, to thrive, to mend, to recover from an illness. An old 
English word. " Dawyng^ gettynge of lyfe." Palsgrave. 

Daw, to dawn. Sax. dce^iafiy to grow light. Tout, daghen, 

** The other side from whence the morning datu.'* 

Drayton, — Poly-oUdon. 
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Da WING, break of day — davming. Sax. dctgung^ aurora. 

Dawdt^ a slattern. Isl. dauda dcppa, homnncio ignayus. 

Day, The Day, a Northnmberland and Scottish idiom for t(h 
da^ ; as, " How are ye the day?" F. Jam. Sup. 

Dats-man, an arbitrator, or elected judge. An old word still 
in use among the farmers. Dr. Hanunond says, that the 
word day^ in all idioms, signifies judgment. 

Dat-nettle, the common hemp-nettle. Galeopsia tetrdhU. 
Labourers in harvest are sometimes affected with a severe 
inflammation of the hand, or of a finger, which they uni- 
formly attribute to the sting of this plant. V, Johnston's 
Flora of Berwick upon Tweed, p. 132. 

Daytaleman, a day labourer, chiefly in husbandry— one who 
works by day-tale; i, e. a man whose labour is told or 
reckoned by the day, not by the week or year. From Sax. 
tellany to tell ; or from Fr. taiUer, to cut, work reckoned 
by daily cutting a notch on the tally-stick of his accounts ; 
the mode of keeping accounts even until lately in the Ex- 
chequer. Daytalemen^ about coal pits, are those who are 
not employed in working the coal. — ^Daytalework, the 
work so performed. 

Daze, to dazzle, to stupify, to frighten. Tout, daesen, deli- 
rare, insanire. Sc. d€tese, or daise. 

Dazed, blinded with splendour, astounded ; also, benumbed 
by frt>8t, stupified with liquor. 

" The calloor are penetratiue and pure. 
Dosing the blude in eyery creature."— I>ou^{a«' JEneid. 

Ruddiman, who explains it dozingy stupifyingy congealing^ 

derives it from Belgic dtiyseliny vertigine laborare, obstu- 

pere, attonitum fieri. 
Dazed-meat, meat ill-roasted. — Dazed-bread, bread not well 

baked. Dazed-ego, one in which the chick is dead. Bee 

Deazed ; which seems allied. 
Dead-house, a place for the reception of drowned persons. — 

Newe, 
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Deaivkhocx, a snpciiiataral mmn^, supposed te be a warnmg 
of dealh* The snperstitioaB imagiiie tbe j hour a raysle- 
lions noise upon the door or bed ; and> not knowkig Hbe 
cause, view it at a not£ficatien of the decease of some Mend 
er rdatifQ* 

DsABLr FsuD^ a fostered anknosity between ccartendii^ tribes 
among the wild NorthnniMans on l^e Borders^ wliere 
Saxon barbarism h^ its latest possessiMi. These inr^' 
terate hostilities, inherited from res^ess and Tmdietffe an- 
cestors, were long and fiereeljr prosecuted, even at a eom- 
pazatiTdLy recMit period. The details' would afford a 
lamentable picture of the state of socMty Mid l^e habits 
and mMmers of the people in this part of the kingdonr. 
When suioii reckless contests prevailed, it is almost siq>er- 
flnons to remark, that the autlorfly of the crown was dis- 
Bsgarded ; a kind of elub^law prevailed, not railike the 
fmut redtt once exercised by the robber comteef Gwmany. 

" If any two be displeased, fhey expect no lawe, but bang it out 
brayely, one and his kitadred against the otiier and his ; ttiey 
will sttbjeet theats^ves to no jnstiee, but, in an inhvmane and 
barbarous manner, fight and kill one another ; theymn toge/Ouar 
in clangs (as they tenne it)- or namoL T|iiB fighting they call 
their /eidM, or deadly fHdes.^^Qrey'e Ch/ymgropMa, 1648. 

DeadtVip, a bine marie en the bodg^ ; ascribed by the volgar 
to necromancy. F. Kilian, dtrndrntpB; azid Jan^ ifede-ixip, 

DsAF, Defe. In the North, this adjective has a much more 
extensive signification than wanting the sense of hearing. 
It means, decayed generally, or deprived of the ordinary 
properties ; as, a ** dteafnut^^ a nut <rf whitth the kemel is 
rotten ; ^ deafearihy^* spil. which will mok prodaee a crop. 
Su.-Got. dauf jordy barren earth ; "deo/ €om^ barren or 
Uaated com. The latter tarm---d^ oom^ is a pnie Saxoa 
expression. The pronunciation is 4«^ ^dneb is preduely 
that of Chaucer. 

" A good wif was ther of beside Bathe 
But she was som del defe^ and that was scathe." 
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Dbame, D'tame, or Dame, the matron or mistress of the 
house. F. Note in Cumb. Ball. p. 65. See also Jennings. 

Deak, Deane, or Dene, properly a delly or deep valley, be- 
tween two steep hills, with running water at the bottom ; 
but applied to any hollow place where the ground slopes 
on both sides. Castle-Eden Dene, in the County of Dur- 
ham, is a ravine of great extent, with the wildest and most 
luxuriant sceneiy, requiring *^ a poet's lip, or a painter's 
eye," adequately to depict its beauties. Sax. den^ or 
dime^ a valley. 

** The Nanne Dene, having two bridges, resorthyth towards Pilgrim 
Gate, and so downewarde to Tine."— 2.e2a7u2. 

Dearn, or Dern, solitary, lonely, melancholy. Sax. dear- 
nenga, Chaucer and other of our early poets constantly 
use the word to express secrecy. 

'* This clerk was cliped hendy Nicholas ; 
Of dtme lore he coude and of solas.'* 

OMiicer^—The Miller's Tale, 

Deas, Deis, Deys, or Dess, a seat or bench, a throne. In 

Northumberland it is now only applied to a seat made of 

stones and covered with green turf, at cottage doors. 

'* Wei semed eche of hem a fayre burgeis 
To Bitten in a gild halle on the deis.** 

Chattcer, — 2%e Prologue. 
** This pardon Piers sheweth 
And at the day of dome 
At the heighe deys sitte. "—Pi6r« Ploumian. 

On the etymon of the French dais see a curious dissertation 
in Menage ; but the most satisfactory explanation is in 
Raine's Hist. North Durham, p. 124, where, in an inventory 
of goods belonging to the Priory of Holy Island, in 1493 or 
1494, there is an entry of ** 6 painted cloths embroidered 
with divers armorial bearings for the deas (pro les de se), 
the gift of William Lawe." " Thus the origin of the word 
is at length ascertained — De se, that part of the hall kept 
to itself." 
Death-hearse, an imaginary hearse drawn by headless horses, 
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and driven by a headless driver ; if seen about midnigbt, 
proceeding rapidly, but without noise, towards the church- 
yard, the death of some considerable person in the parish 
is sure to happen at no distant period. 
Deave, to deafen, to stupify with noise, to din. See Daveb ; 
which seems cognate. 

** The doTil sa deoit was with thair yell 
That in the deepest pot of hell 
He smorit them with smoke."— ZHm^or** Dawnee. 

Deazed, withered, sapless, wanting moisture. 8ee Dazed. 

Debatable-lands, large tracts of wild country, on the con- 
fines of Northumberland, which so often caused the English 
bows and the Scottish broad swords to be drawn, and, in 
more modem times, were a continued source of feud and 
contention among a variety of claimants. These territo- 
ries in ancient records were called terra contentiosa. After 
the Union, they received the name of disputed grmmdy 
and were so inserted in all but the last Map of Northum- 
berland, long after they had ceased to be so. All disputes 
respecting them, so far as concerned the houses of Percy 
and Douglas, were compromised, under an arbitration, 
many years ago. Those on the marches of Sir John 
Swinburne's estates, after a long and expensive litigation, 
both in the English and Scotch courts, were settled in his 
grandfather's time. 

Dee, to die. Sax. deadian. 

Deed, our Northern word for dead. — A deed pig, all over 
with any thing ; as the squeaking when a pig is dead ? 
There is a story of a former Alderman of Newcastle (whose 
discourse would have added much to this collection) that, 
when Mayor, playing at whist with Judge Buller, and 
having nine, .and six tricks, he called out in transport, — 
** Noo, noo, canny Judge, play the reet caird, and it's a 
deed pig /" 

Deeds, the rubbish of quarries or drains. Probably the dead 
,0T unprofitable parts — ^mere de<^d stuff. 
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Deeivswbbbs, very lazy, very nnwilling. 

Desd-thbaw, the agonies of death. Sax. thrawan^ agonizare. 

Desl, a fomiliar name in Northumberland for the prince of 

darkness. So. deU. See Old-bendy. 
Debt, or Dight, to dress, to wipe or make clean, to sift or 

winnow com. Sax. dihtan, parare, disponare. Sc. dickt. 

See Keel-deeters. 

" Be thiui anld Menet oner schiplmid slyde— 
Syne swymmand held vnto tbe cnggia hicht, 
Sat on the rock and himself gan dycM.** 

DouffUu!' JBnHd, 

Deft, pretty, neat, clerer, handy. Sax. da^, idonens. 
Stated in Todd's John, to be obsolete ; but it is not so in 
the North. 

Deftly, lightly, softly. " Step deftfyJ' 

Deo, to moisten with water, to sprinkle. Sax. deagauy tin- 
gere. Isl. deigry madidus, humidus. See Dag. 

Delf, crockery ware ; so called from haying formerly been 
imported from Delf, in Holland. 

Delfs, pits out of which iron stone has been dug. Large 
quantities of scoria or slag lie scattered on the Fells in the 
North — supposed to be the remains of ore wrought by the 
Romans. The smelting of metal, as practised by them in 
Britain, presents a subject of curious investigation. Though 
iron has been refined and manufactured uninterruptedly 
from this early aera, it does not appear, so far as the au- 
thor has been able to discover, that the melting or cast- 
ing of tteel has been introduced much above a century. 
Ruddiman observes that delf is still used in Scotland to 
denote a place out of which green turves are delved or dig- 
ged. The word is from Sax. delfcmy to dig. 

Dell, a little dale, or narrow valley. Got. daly a cavern or 
deep place. Dut. daUy daL 

Demented, insane, foolish. 

Denck, dainty. Germ, denckeuy to fancy. 

Derwentwater's (Lord) Lights, a popular name for that 
singular phoenomenon — ^the Aurora Borealis ; which ap- 
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peared remarkably vivid on the night of the nnfortiinate 
Earl's execution ; so much so, indeed^ that some of his 
more zealous partisans imagined they saw in this novel 
appearance, men without heads. Many of the peasantry in 
Northumberland still believe, that, on that fatal day, the 
DiveFs Water (Dilston Brook), a rivulet near his residence, 
ran blood. Certain it is, that of all the victims who pe- 
rished in the rash enterprise of 1715, none fell more lament- 
ed than the young and generous Derwentwater, whose 
memory, from the hospitality in which he dispensed his 
laige revenues, is cherished and respected, with all the 
fondness of traditionary attachment, by the descendants of 
those who experienced the bounty, and had the best means 
of appreciating the character, of their last unhappy lord. 
In the year 1807, his body was discovered in the £Eunily 
chapel at Dilston, in a state of perfect preservation. The 
suture round the neck, and the appearance of the corpse, 
agreeing exactly with the age of the deceased, removed 
every doubt of its identity. 

Dess, V, to lay close together, to pile up in order. 

Dess, V, to cut a section of hay from the stack. Dut. tassen, 
to gather. 

Dess, s, the portion of a hay stack usually cut at one time ; 
the graft, or part in use. 

Deuke, a duck. A confirmed pronunciation in the North, 
and precisely the same with duke, 

Deull, s. grief, sorrow, lamentation. Old Fr. dol. Mod. Fr. 
demly which is as near the Northumbrian pronunciation as 
possible. 

" Quhen thai long quhill thair diUe had maid 
The corss to Paslay haiff thai haid."— 27^ Bruce. 

** Alle that booth of huert trewe, 

A Btondde herkneth to my songe 
Of dua that dethe has dihte us newe 
That maketh me sehe and sorowe amonge." 

EUffp on the Death of King Edtoard I., 
quoted by Warton, 
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Dbuse, the Devil, or any evil spirit. Ihuius was the ancient 
popular name among the Gauls for a kind of demon or 
spirit. St. Austin makes mention of some of these dusiiy 
which, for impudicity, he compares to the Silvans, the 
Pans, and the Fauns of old. They were properly incuXn, 
V, Aug. de Civit. Dei. Lib. zy., c. 23. There is a German 
ballad by Goethe, on the subject of the Deuses, who were 
in the Northern Mythology supposed to be demons of two 
classes, presiding over fire and frost respectively. See a 
translation in the Monthly Mag. Vol. YI. p. 197* 

Devald, to cease. ^^ The pain devaldedJ^ Su.-Got. dwalay 
to delay. 

Dicky- wiTH-HiM, all over with him. Said of a person who is 
ruined or thwarted. So of states — ^actum est de republica. 

DiDDEB, to shiver with cold, to shake or quiver, to dodder, 
Teut. diddem. 

DiDDEB, a confused noise or bother. 

DiPFicuLTEB, more difficult. A common, vulgar compara- 
tive. 

Dike, a hedge, or fence— that which is digged^ — ^whether a 
ditch, or an embankment. Sax. die* Teut. dijcky agger. 

Dike, in a coal mine, means a large crack or breach of the 
solid strata. These dikes sometimes raise or depress the 
opposite portion of the stratum several fathoms, and cause 
80 great an obstruction that the working of the coal is 
abandoned in that direction, and a new shaft sunk on the 
other side of the dike. There are also other interruptions, 
such as stone, clay, rubbish, and sUp dikes, the name of the 
latter being derived from a slip or depression of the seam, 
the fissure, in such cases, being mostly filled with frag- 
ments of the adjacent strata. The less important breaks 
and obstructions are called tr<mbles, A depdt for coals at 
the staith is also called a dike, because it is a place diked, 
or fenced, from the river. 

DiKER, « hedger or ditcher. Conformable to our old lexico- 
graphy. 
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DiKE-LouPEBSy transgressors. 

D1LCB9 or DuLCB^ a kind of sea- weed. Fucus pahnatus, 

DiLDRAMSy strange tales, unfounded stories. 

Dill, to soothe pain, to still or calm, to dull. IsL diUa^ lal- 

lare. 
Dnra {pret. Dung, or DiJfa), to posh or drive, as well as, to 

dash with violence. Sax. denegany to beat. Sa.-6ot. 

daengcty tnndere. Swed. ddnga, to bang. It is also used 

to express superiority, as '* He dings them a'." Pret. 

DONGTN. 

" To dede with ftanys thai drnld thaim ding 
That thai mycht help thaim selwyn nathing." 

TheBruee. 

** The kinge'a brodyr, quhen the toon 
Was takyn thus, and dongyn doan."— 2%e Bruce. 

DiNO, a moderated imprecation. ^^ IHng it, but thou's an 
ass.'' 

DiNo-DOWN, to overthrow. ** Ding down the nests, and the 
rooks will fly away," is a maxim that has been attributed 
to the rough reformer, Knox. The saying gave an edge 
to the f&natical rage of the Covenanters and Cameronians, 
in the destruction of the architectural grandeur of the 
Romish church in Scotland. 

DiNMONT, a male sheep from the first to the second shearing, 
when it becomes a wedder. ^^ A lamb is called a hog in the 
autumn, and after the new year a dinmont*' 

DiNNA, for do not. " Dinna ye speak on't.' 

DiNNEL, or DiNDLB, to be affected with a prickling or shoot- 
ing pain, as if of a tremulous short motion in the particles 
of one's flesh ; such as arises from a blow, or is felt in the 
fingers when exposed to the fire after frost. Dut. tintelm, 
to tingle. F. Sewel's Eng. and Dut. Diet. 

Dip, the declivity of a coal seam from a level line. 

Dipper, or Downcast, a dyke, or dislocation of the strata, 
throwing down the coal, called ^^ dippers east, west, north, 
or south," according to the direction. 
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Dipping. ** About a mile to the west of Jarrow there is a well 
called Bede'fl Well, to which, as late as the year 1740, it 
was a prevailing custom to bring children troubled with 
any disease, or infirmity ; a crooked pin was put in, and 
the well laved dry between each dipping." — Brands Pop, 
AfOiq. 

DiPNEss, depth. Sax. deopn^sscy profunditas. 

DiBDOM, DuRDUH, a great noise, or uproar. Gael, dicirdan, 
anger. Welsh, dtordd^ a sound, a noise, or stir. 

" Then rais the meikle dirdwn and deray."— J?<n^ HaH. 

DiRL, V, to move round quickly. Sax. thirliafiy perforare. 
Swed. dallra^ to vibrate, seems allied. 

DiRL, V. to give a slight tremulous pain or stroke. — ^Dibl, s, 
the sensation occasioned by a stroke of this description, a 
thrilling pain. Bums uses the word, with considerable 
effect, in his Poem of Death and Doctor Hornbook, 

** Twas but yestreen, nae farther gane, 
I threw a noble throw at ane ; 
Wi' less, I'm snre, I've hundreds slain ; 

But deil-ma-care. 
It just play'd dirl on the bane. 

But did nae mair." 

DiBL, a trembling or shaking of a building, &c., by any sud- 
den noise or concussion. Also used to express the sensa- 
tion felt on striking the bone of the elbow. 

Dirt, rain, snow, or sleet. "We'll have more dirt,** — 
DiRTT, wet ; as, dirty weather. 

Dirt-bird, a bird that sings on the approach of wet weather. 
See Rain-birds. 

Disannul, to injure. " I never disannulled thy cow." 

DisoBST, digest. Common among the vulgar. But it is used 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, and several other old writers. 

DiSHBR, a person who makes wooden bowls or dishes. 

DiSH-PACBD, hollow-&ced — ^probably as resembling a dish, 

DisNA, does not. 

DiTiNo, s, a very small quantity of meal or flour. 
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DiTTKN, Dittany, Dittani, or Dittander, broad-leaved pep- 
perwort. Lipidium latifolitun, — Lin, 

** There ia an herbe whiche hath leaves like ashe leaves, called IHt- 
ten, which Matthiolus maketh mencion in his Comment upon 
Dioscorides, whiche herbe is good for man against poison, wormet, 
and swellings, but no best dare eate thereof. And I suppose 
Plini ment this Dittany, which I have proved to be good against 
the Tympanie of water. I have found it at Tinmonth Castle, 
where plentie doe growe upon the rockes." 

BuOHn'a Book qfSlmpUa, 1564. 

Ditten, mortar used to stop up the oven. 

DiT, for do. Very common among the vulgar. 

Divet, or Divot, a turf, or sod. Lat. defodere, to dig in the 
earth. Divot-hill, in the parish of Kirkwhelpington, the 
place where turf is cut. 

DoAGE, wettish. Isl. daeff, a shower. 

DoBBT, a fool, a silly old man. Sc. dobie, a dolt. 

DoBBT, or DoBBiE, a spirit or demon. Dobbies appear to be 
of different kinds. Some— attached to particular houses 
or fsunaaa — are represented as good humoured in disposition, 
and (though naturally lazy) in cases of trouble and diffi- 
culty, are said to make incredible exertions for the advan- 
tage of the family ; such as stacking all the hay, or housing 
the whole crop of com in one night. Others — ^residing in 
low granges or bams, or near antiquated towers or bridges 
•—have a very different character imputed to them. Among 
other pranks, they will sometimes jump behind a horse- 
man, and compress him so tightly, that he either perishes 
before he can reach his home, or falls into some lingering 
and direfiil calamity. See Willan. 

DocKON, the dock. Sax. docca, Rumex obtusifolius. A 
charm is connected with the medicinal application of this 
plant. If a person be severely stung with a nettle, it is 
customary to collect a few dock leaves, to spit on them, 
and then to rub the part affected, repeating the incanta- 
tion, ^^ In dockon, <mt nettle," till the violent smarting and 
inflammation subside. These words are said to have a 
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similar effect with those expressed in the old Monkish 
adage, ^^ Exeat ortica, tibi sit periscelis arnica ;" the fe- 
male garter, bonnd about the part which has suffered, being 
held a remedy equally efficacious. Mr, Wilbraham remarks 
that, ^^ In dock, out nettle" is a kind of proverbial saying, 
expressiye of inconstancy. This observation will contri- 
bute to explain an obscure passage in Chaucer's Troilus 
and Creseide, B. IV. st. 66. 

** Thou biddist me I should love another 
All freshly newe, and let Creseide go, 
It lithe nat in my powir, leve brother. 
And though I might, yet would I nat doe so, 
But canst thou playin raket to and fro, 
NetUe in, docke out, now this, now that.Pandare ? 
Now fenle &11 her for thy wo that care/' 

DoDD, to cut wool from and near the tails of sheep, to trim 
their hind parts. — Doddings, the cuttings, or trimmings. 
Dody to lop, as a tree, is an old word. See Dodded. 

DoDDABT, a bent stick used in the game called doddart ; 
which is played in a large level field by two parties of 
nearly balanced powers, either as to number or dexterity, 
headed by two captains who are entitled to choose their 
followers by alternate votes. A piece of globular wood, 
called an orr or coity is thrown down in the middle of the 
field, and the object of each side is to drive it to one of 
two opposite hedges assigned respectively before the game 
begins, as the aUe^y kaily godly or boundary. 

Dodded, without horns ; as dodded sheep. Said in the Cra- 
ven Gloss, to be an abbreviation of doe-headed. Our old 
lexicography, however, militates against this opinion. 
Doddedy according to Phillips (New World of Worlds, fol. 
1678,), is an old word for ^^ unhomed ; also lopped as a 
tree, having branches cut off." 

Dodder, or Dotheb, to shake, to totter, to tremble ; to nod, 
as in the palsy of decrepitude. — ^Doddered, or Dotherd, 
decaying and shattered; as a doddered 02^ — stupid with 
age or infirmity. '^ An aud dothered karl." 
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DoDDERiNGh DICKIES, the quiyering heads of the briza, or qua- 
king grass. 

Doddle, to walk infirmly, to totter. See Todle, or Toddle. 

DoD-Lip, a hanging or pouting lip. When a person is in a 
petted or ill humour, he is said to hang a dod-lip. 

DoDT, a corruption or diminutive of George, originating in a 
childish pronunciation of Georgee, by the common infEmtile 
substitution of d for ^, and the not uncommon omission of 
r, especially in Newcastle, when a broad vowel precedes. 

Doff, to undress, to put off. From to do off. Not obsolete, 
as Dr. Johnson thought. See Don. 

** Fye ! doffiMa habit, shame to your estate, 
An eye-sore to our solemn festival." 

Shak,r-Tamin0 of the Shrew. 

Doo, a wooden utensil in the rude form of a dog, with iron 
teeth for toasting bread. Also, two pieces of iron placed 
at each end of a fire-place to keep up the fire ; chiefly 
where wood is burnt, and called, in French, chenet, from 
chien, probably, because a dog's head was the usual orna- 
ment at the top of the handle. They were formerly the 
only grate we had in kitchen or parlour. It has been sug- 
gested that the word may be from the Germ, touffen, to fit, 
or be fit for this or that purpose ; for the word is applied 
to various implements. 

DoG-Loup, a narrow slip of ground between two houses, the 
right to which is questionable — ^the place through which a 
doff leaps, ** Dog-loup Stairs." — NeuH!, 

Doited, stupid, superannuated. Dr. Johnson has doted, 
stupid ; which he says is not used ; but which is evidently 
the same as this Northern word. 

Dole, s, a gift or donation, a benefaction left to the poor — 
any thing distributed or deaU out. Sax. dcel, pars, portio. 

*' And for thou true to Love shalt be 
I will, and eke commaund the 
That in one place thou set all whole 
Thine herte, withouten halfin dole,** 

Chaucer f^Brnn. nifRoH, 2364. 
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In former times it was applied to the relief given to 
the poor at the gates of great men, and to the benefac- 
tions delivered out by the almoner of religions houses. — 
In the county of Durham we have still FrcmhlirCs Dole^ 
Cochen Dole, and Brabanfs Dole, There is also the JVi- 
dottfs Dole, distributed once a month by the Hospital in 
Greatham, to twenty-six poor persons or families residing 
in the place. The funeral dole has only very lately fallen 
into disuse in the north of England. 

Dole, v, to set out or allot ; applied to land. Sax. doelan to 
divide. Sc. deal. In Cumb. a narrow plot of ground in a 
conmion field, set out by land-marks, is called a Deail.^ 
Under the name of deal, pronounced dyale, it is common 
in Northumberland. 

Dole, grief, sorrow, lamentation. See Deull. 

Don, to dress, to put on. An old word £rom to do on — ^the 
contrary to dqf. Stated in Todd's Johnson to be obso- 
lete ; but it is in common use in the North. 

** Then up he rose and dan'd his cloi!iiea,"—Shak,,—H€mUet. 

DoNCH, or DoNSH, nice, dainty, particular ; as an appetite 
pampered by indulgence. I am unable to offer any satis- 
fiftctory etymology, unless the next article maybe admitted 
as an illustration. 

DoNCT, affectedly neat, accompanied with the idea of self- 
importance. Perhaps from don ; as like a donno, or donna, 

DoNK, damp, moist, humid. Su.-Got. dunken, mucidus. 
" The dolly dikis war al donk and wate."— Dou^Jcw' JBneid. 

DoNNAT, or DoNNART, au idle good for nothing person — ^a do- 
naught. Ital. donnetta, a woman of mean condition, a 
wench. In Cumberland the term is viewed as equivalent 
to the DeviL It has great verisimilitude to Dan. doeffe- 
night, rendered by Wolff, an idle rascal or rogue. 

Door-cheeks, the jambs or sides of the door. 

'* Tet came my foote neyer within those doore cheekesy 
To seek flesh or fysh, garlyke, onyons, or leeks." 

Qammer Gurton's Needle. 
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DooR-sTANES, the threshold of the door. 

DooR-STEADy door-way, the open space between the cheeks 
or jambs of the door which the door closes. Sax. du- 
rustod, 

DoRMANTS, the sleepers or joists of a house on which the 
boards are laid. Fr. dormer, 

DoRTTy pettish, saucy, malapert. Teut. troUighy tartighy inso- 
lent, arrogant. Douglas uses dartyness precisely in this 
sense. 

" The dortynete of Achilles atapiiag 
In bondage vnder the proude Pimu jing. 
By force snatenyt thnddome mony ane day." 

DougUu' JBnefd. 

DosENED. See Dozened. 

DossT, dull, not bright ; applied to seeds. Dosset, soft, not 
crisp. Fr. douce. 

Dotterel, a dull fellow ; probably adopted firom the dotterel, 
said to be a very foolish bird, and easily enticed into a net. 

DoTHER. See Dodder. 

Dottle, the remains of a pipe of tobacco put upon the top of 
a fresh pipe for the purpose of lighting it. 

Douce, snug, comfortable, neat, as applied to place ; sober, 
sedate, as applied to persons. Lat. dtUcis* Fr. douxy 
douce, 

DouGHTER, DocHTouR, the uow Yulgar, but ancient pronun- 
ciation of daughter. Sax. and (jerm. dohter, 

" And to my sones I half given rich rewardis, 
And all my doehterie maryit upon lairdis." 

LiP^kdioy's Three EstaUii. 

** The Lady Margarete Scroope, d(»iffhUr of Westmerland." 

CoUeetanea TupograpMea et Genedlogica, p, 20, 

DouK, or Duck, to duck, to plunge under water. Sax. douean. 
Dnt. dueken. 
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Gar douk, gar douk,* the king he cried, 
* Gar douk for gold and fee, 
O wha will douk for Earl Richard's sake. 
Or wha will douk for me.' '*^BaUad qf Earl Richard. 
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_DoUKY^ damp, humid, wet. ^' A doufy morning. 

Doup, Dowp, olunes. Isl. dof, ItsJ. dcpo, ^' As fine as 

F**ty-Poke's Wife, who dressed her dai^ with primroses," 

is a Newcastle oomparison of long standing, though of little 

delicacy. 
DouB, sour looking, sullen. ^^ A dour countenance." Fr. 

dwy rude, austere. 

" To Wallace thar come ane that heeht Fawdoun 
Malancholy he was of complexion, 
Hewy in statur, dour in his countenance."— fToftoce. 

DouTsoME, hesitating, uncertain as to the event— doubtful. 

DovsB, to slumber, to be in a state between sleeping and 
waking. Isl. dur^ somnus leyis. Ihre considers it the root 
of the Lat. dormio, Isl. dur-a, is rendered by Haldorson, 
per intervalla dormire, which exactly expresses the sense 
of our word. Jam. 

Dow, Doc, or Dough, a little cake. See Yule-dough. 

DowLED, dead, flat, vapid ; spoken of liquor. 

DowLT, lonely, dismal, melancholy, sorrowful^ doleful. '^ A 
dcwfy place" — " a dowfy lot." My firiend, Mr. Raine, re- 
fers me to 6r. ihvXtof nfA»^> We have also the form of the 
word in Fr. defuil^ doulewr; and Lat. dohr. 

** Eftir this at last Latyne thy fader in law— 
Doun to the goistis in campe Elysee 
Sail wend, and end his doO^ dayis, and dee." 

Doufflae* JBnetd. 

.DowNOAST-SHAFT. The shaft by which the air enters a coal 
pit, by which the men desc^id to their work, and by 
which the coals are drawn up. At the bottom of the 
other, called the ** up-cast shaft," a large fire is sometimes 
kept burning, though more frequently there is a furnace at 
its mouth, with a high chimney to promote a current of 
air. 

DowN-ooME, a fall in the market-— degradation in rank, or 
injury in worldly circumstances — ^any other depression or 
downfiil. 
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DowN-DiNNERy tea, or an afternoon's repast— quasi done- 
dinner, the meal or refreshment which succeeds after din- 
ner is done, or over. It is a very common term among the 
lower classes in the counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land, and also in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 

Down-house, a country term for the back-kitchen. 

Down-lying, the lady's confinement in her travail. 

DowN-PouB, an excessively heavy fall of rain. F. Jam. Supp. 

DowN-siTTiNO, a comfortable settlement ; especially in mar- 
riage. ^^ A hinnies, she wed him just for a down-sitting ^ 
Newc. — Said of a handsome young girl, who marries a rich 
old man ; where it is obvious that the lady loves the house 
and furniture as dearly as she does her husband. 

DowF, the posteriors ; also a vulgar name for the carrion crow. 

DowPT, the smallest and last-hatched of a breed of birds. 
From Ital. dopo ; or, as an ingenious friend will have it, 
from its being always least feathered par arriere. See Rit- 
LiNG, and Wreckuno. 

Dowse, a blow. *' J?<w£we-i*-the-chops," a blow on the face. — 
DowsET, or DowsET-CAF, a punishment among boys. 

Dowsing, a good beating. Dowsing was a great destroyer of 
Catholic images in the times of the Puritans. See D' Is- 
raeli's Curiosities of Literature. 

DowY, sorrowful, melancholy. See Dowlt. 

DoxT, a sweetheart ; but not in the equivocal sense used by 
Shakspeare and other play writers. Fr. doux-osiL 

Dozened, spiritless, impotent, withered, benumbed — ^in a doze. 
Nearly the same as Dazed, which see, 

DozzEL, or Dozzle, a paste flower on the top of a pie cover. 
Perhaps tcom. Fr. dosil, a stopple. 

Drab and Ore, a game. York, The drtib is what is else- 
where called a trippit ; and the drab-stici, a buck-stick. 
See Spell and Oee, and Trippit and Coit. 

Drabbl'd, Drabble-tailed, dirtied. See Daggle, Daggled, 

Drapf, brewers' grains, the malt, after it has been used in 
brewing. Teut. and Swed. draf. Both Hanmer and 
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Johnson have misinterpreted this Shaksperian word, %nd 
Archdeacon Nares hath perpetuated the error. In Don- 
bar's singular performance, " The Testament of Mr. Andro 
Kennedy/' — ^representing the character of a drunken, grace- 
less scholar — ^the facetious testator, after having consigned 
his soul to the wine-cellar, orders his body to be laid 

** In ane draf-middinff for oyer and ay." 

" * Ye baw !' quod a brewere, 
' I wol noght be ruled, 
By Jhesu ! for al your janglynge 
With spiritus JustUice, 
Ne after conscience by Grist ! 
While I can selle 
Bathe dregges and draf. 
And drawe it out at oon hole.' **— Piers Plomnan. 

Bbaker-hen, the land rail, or daker hen. Dur, — See Corn 
Crake. 

Drape, a cow whose milk is dried up. Sax. drepen^ to fail — 
haying failed to give milk. Drape sheep, oves rejiculae, 
credo ab A. S. dnepey expulsio, drceped, abactus. Skinner. 

Draup, Dreap, to drawl, to speak slowly and monotonously. 

Draw, for drawer ; and Draws, for drawers ; by the usual 
Newcastle mode of slurring the r. 

Drack, to saturate with water. Su.-Got. draenia^ aqua 
submergere. To drack meal or flour is to make it into 
dough preparatory to baking. 

Draw-to, s, a home in need. '^ My father, poor man, has 
little of this world's gear, but his house is a kind draw-to 
for his bairns when they stand in need of a home." 

Dreap, to drop with wet, to drip. Sax. drypan^, Swed. 
drypa, Sc. dreip. 

Dreap, a term in spell and ore, "The spell has a good 
dreap," when it discharges the ore steadily, and to a pro- 
per height. 

Dree, s, a hard bargainer ; one who is a long time before iie 

concludes a bargain. 
Dbbb^ a. weary, long, tediously tiresome. ** A (free road. 
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The word is apparently a rapid pronunciation of Germ. 
durr€y dry, both in a physical and metaphorical sense ; bnt 
see Jamieson, vo. dreich^ where several corresponding 
terms in other languages are enumerated. See also Wil- 
braham. 
Dbbb, v. to suffer, to endure. Sax. dreogany to ondexgo. 

'* Than wes he wondir ^11 on "waiM; 
And sodanly in hart has tane 
That he wold travaile our the se. 
And a quhile in Paryss be. 
And dre myscheiff qohan nane hym kend." 

The Bruce. 
** He did great pyne and meikle sorrow dree,** 

Boss, — Ht^enore, 

Dree, s. a sort of cart without wheels, drawn by one horse, 
used by the fEumers in Northumberland, within the me- 
mory of old people. F. Kennett's Gloss, vo. trac6m-num. 
The carriage is probably the same as the traga^ traha, or 
sledge of Du Cange. The sledge peculiar to Bristol is 
called a draw, 

Drbioh, deceiying. A piece of ground is said to be dreigh 
when there is more of it than there appears to be. 

Drengaoe, a species of servile tenure, by which, in former 
times, much land was held in the North. Spelman says, 
the Drenches or Dregi were tenants in eapite, and were 
such, as at the Conquest,, being put out of their estates, were 
afterwards restored. Mr. Surtees informs us that Dren- 
gage^ in the County Palatine of Durham, was a servile 
tenure which obliged the landholder to cultivate the lord's 
land, reap his harvest, feed l^s dog and horse, attend him in 
the greca (or annual) chase with a leash of greyhounds and 
five cords of provender, cart one ton of wine and one mill- 
stone, attend the lord's court, and go on embassies^-but that 
the Drenge tenure might be commuted for a money payment. 
Surtees Vol. I., pp. 54, 58 ; also VoL III., pp. 50, 366. 
We find the etymology of the word in Sax. dreogan^ to do, 
to work, bear, suffer. In Swed. we have drUmgy a man 
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fienrant, and drdmg-arbete^ servile work ; also bend drdmg^ a 
countzy fellow, a clown. 

•* Hie Drmgagt temnre which prevailed about Bnragham and Clif- 
ton, in this county, and in a few parts of Northumberland, was, 
in Dr. Bum's opinion, extremely servile. They seem to have 
been drudges to perform the most laborious and servile offices. 
He quotes authority to shew that Sir Hugh de Morville, In West- 
modand, dianged dtmigaoe into free lervioe, and tells us that 
one half of the village of Brougham was given to make the other 
free of d/tengage:* 

WestmorUmdy in Beautiet qf Ens/tand and Wales. 

This article fllionld, perhaps, not be found in a Glossary of 
Words ** in use/' but it seems to deserve a place here from 
the fiEict of its probably being the remote origin of that 
system which still prevails in the North, called bondage. 

Driblet, ^^ a small sum ; odd money in a smn," according 
to Dr. Johnson ; it, however, means a small inconsiderable 
thing of any sort. 

Dbdt, an inlet for the emission of water in a mine. — ^Drift- 
way, la Scotch, drift is a drovey as, a drove of cattle ; 
ooBiieqn^tly, the drift-wsay is the way on which cattle are 

drxf^en. 
Drip, a north countzy term for stalactites, or petrefactions. 

Dritb^ to speak indistinctly — ^to drawl out one's word — as it 
were through the nose, like country children when they are 
learning to read. 

Dritb, to Toid excrement. Isl. dtyta, egerere, cacare. 

" The Erie of Moray asked the Kyng where his menyon Sir James 
was, that he cam not with hym : the Kyng said he had fawttid 
sore to him, and shuld never have hys ftivor agayne : No, sayd 

the Erie, by he cannot fawt to you, though he shuld dryte 

in your hands."— Pmman'« Jntera^vted Lettere to Sir George Doug- 
ku, in PMeerton't Hist. Seot., Vol IT. p. 490. 

Dritb-ufs, a boy's first clothes, after leaving off petticoats. 

jS^ Hone*B Table Book,—" My son, John." 
Dbivs. In the North we still speak of driving the pleugh^ 

and net the horses. 
Drive, to let dWr«— full drive. 

VOL. I. u 
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Dbonino, a lazj indolent mode of doing a thing.— 2>ronisA i» 

a very old word. Swed. dromig^ doll, slnggish. 
Dbop-drt, water-tight ; said of a building well secured in the 

roof. 
Dbouk, to drench, to soak, to besmear. Fr. drugery to wet 

thoroughly. 
Dbouth, thirsty dryness. The old form of drought ; which 

was also written ^^h and driik, F. Tooke, Vol. II. p. 

4189 414. Dboutht, thirsty. ^'To moisten his drouihy 

clay." 
Drucken, possessed of a *^ full measure of the best" — dnmken* 

Su.-Grot. and Dan. drukken. Isl. druckin. Sc. drucJten. 

" And up wi' Geordie, kirn-milk Qeordie, 
He lias dnicken the maltman'a ale. 
But he'll be nicket ahint the wicket, 
And togget ahint his gny mare^s talL** 

Dbumleb^ to make muddy — ^Drumlt, Dbummelt, muddy^ 
thick ; as applied to the mind, confused. Misled by Han- 
mer and Pegge, to drmoble is in Todd's Johnson misinter- 
preted, to drone, to be sluggish. The example from 
Shakspeare's Merry Wives of Windsor, '^ Look how yoo 
dnmhle^** unquestionably means Imw confused ycu are. 

" iTe seen the moming 
With gold the hULi adondng. 
And lond tempest storming before the mid-day. 
I're seen the Tweed's silver streams 
Shining in the sonny beams, 
Qrow dntmly and dark as he row'd on his way." 

Mrs. Coekbum'8 ImUaiion tfthe Fknoers cfthe Foreat, 

Drummock, meal and water mixed raw. F. Jam. Snpp. 
dramock, 

Drukkard's-cloae, a great tub or barrel of a peculiar con- 
struction, formerly used for the punishment of drunkards 
in Newcastle. F. Gardiner's England's Grievance disco- 
vered, p. 3, and Brand's History of Newcastle, Vol. II. p. 
192. 
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Drute, Druvy, dirty, muddy. Sax. ge-drefan, toibare. 

Germ. trUbe, 

** He ifl lik« to an hon that seketh rather to drink dnvy or troubled 
water, than for to drink water of the clear weU." 

CMueer,—The Per»me*t TdU, 

** A cockney chop show'd me the Tyems* dnwy f^ace." 

Drt, not diluted, as, dry spirits* 

Drt-dtkb, a stone wall built without mortar, a yeiy com- 
mon inclosure of fields in the North. 

DuB^ a small pool of water; a piece of deep and smooth 
water in a rapid river. Celt, dubhy a canal or gutter. 

DuBEBous, doubtful. Used also in some of our Southern 
counties. 

DuBLER, or DouBLEB, a large dish of earthenware. DwbUr^ 
Mr. Watson says, is a British word for a dish. Old Fr. 
dcubUer^ plat, assiette. 

Dub-Skelpeb, a bog-trotter ; a term applied to the Borderers. 

" Tarn skelpit on thro* dvib and mire.** 

Ducket, a doye-cot. Sc. doucat^ DuckeS^lose, and Ducket- 
garihy are common names of fields in the North. 

Ducks and Drakes, a rustic pastime. Flat stones or slates 
are thrown upon the surface of a piece of water, so that 
they may dip and emerge several times without sinking. 
** Neither cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, are quite so 
ancient as handy-dandy." — Arbuihnot and Pcpe, quoted in 
Todd's Johnson. I do not pretend to know the exact age 
ct handy-dandy, but the sport of ducks and drakes is of 
high antiquity, and elegantly described by Minutius Felix. 
F. Min. Fel. Octav. Notis Ouzeli, 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1672, p. 
24. 

Ducking-stool, an instrument for the terror of scolds, that 
used to be put in practice in Newcastle, for the purpose of 
quelling their unruly member. The ducking-stool was, 
till lately^ the established appendage of every town. 
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DucKTy a drink. ^ Give the bairn a duefyJ 

DuDy a rag. Gael. dud. — Duds, clothes of a dirty or inferior 
kind. V Janiy— DuDDYy ragged.-*DuDMANy a seareorow. 

DuPF, the smallest coal, after separating the nuts, beant, and 
peas. 

DuFFiTy a sod. Identical with DiVETy or Ditot. ^^DuJU- 
theek'd'* thatched with sods. 

Duos, the teats or nipples of the female sex ; a word now 
only nsed among the ynlgar ; though it was formerly other- 
wise. 

** Lord dmioellor Hatton sent to Queen Elisabeth a ring, against 
infBfttoosair, 'to be worn betwixt the sweet ckcov of her bosom.'** 

Dull, hard of hearing. It is the same in Scotland. 

DuLLBiBTy DuLBARDy a stopid porson, a blockhead — one of 
dM birth ; Qit it may be a provincial cormption of daUard^ 
a word used by Shakspeare. But see Jam. Supp. dulbttrt ; 
which the learned author deriyes firom Isl. dvil^ stnltitia, 
and Hrt-a^ manifestare ; ^, <»ie whe shews his foolishness. 

Dumb-cake, a species of dreaming-bread, prepared by nn- 
nuunried females with ingredieiitstxaditioBally si^fgesled in 
witching doggrel. When baked^ it is cut into three divi- 
SLons ; a part of each to be eaten^ and -the remainder to be 
pat under the pillow. When the clock strikes twelve, 
each votary must go to bed backwards, and keep a pro- 
found silence, whatever may appear. Indeed, should a 
word be uttered, either daring the process^ or before &lling 
asleep, the charm is broken, and some direfol calamity 
may be dreaded. Those, who are to be married, or are 
fall of hope, fancy they see visions of their fiitnre partners 
harrying after them ; while they, who are to live and die 
old maids, or are not very sanguine of obtaining their er- 
rand^ seeing nothing at all. 

DuMPT, sullen, discontented.-— Dumps, ill-humour, sullen taci- 
turnity^ Dut. <20jis dull, stupid. Dump is an old word 
for melancholy^ sadn^ENs, sorrow. 
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DuNy a hilly an eminence. Celt. dun. Dunholm was the 
Anglo-Saxon name of Durham, from dtmy mens, and hohny 
insula amnica. 

DuNELM OF Crab, a dish of gouty complexion. Dr. Hunter 
says, it takes its name from an ancient city in the North 
of England, where ^ good eating* and * good liying' are 
clerically considered as synonymous terms. 

Dung, beaten, overcome. 

" It's a sair dwng Iniini that may not greet"-— iSSe. Pr, 

DuKOEONABLE, shrcwd ; or, as the vulgar express it, deHHsh, 
—As T(Birt€Hrtu ffgnifies hell and a dungeon ; so dungeon is 
applied to both.*— iZd^. See also Jam. dungeon* 

DimMAiL-BAisE, a huge cairn near Ambleside, on the lake of 
Windermere, where the last King of the Cumbrian Britons, 
called Dunmail, was slain in battle* 

DuNSH, or jyuvemf to push or jog with the elbow. Tent. 
donaen. 

Duirr, a lloyr^ 

" With a dunt of much mioht 
Adoum he gon him here." 

Warton, Vol I. p. 194. 
Duin?, bad coal, mineral ohareeal ; any imperfection in the 

quality of a seam of coal. 
DuNTEB, a conmion name for a porpoise. Sold for food in 

Newcastle market, in 1575. 
Dure, numb. 
DuBDOM, DuBDUM, a loud, confused, riotous noise. Welsh. 

durdh. 
DuBTT, dirty. 

" And as she hiynpon the durtie ground 
Her huge long taile her den all over^spvedc". 

DusH, to push violently, to move with velocity. Tuet. dofiten, 
pulsare cum impeta et fragort^ 

*' And he that in htasterapys stud 
With the V. thaiwai hard andgud, . 
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With 8a gret mayne nneht him a dynt 

That nothyr hat na helm mycht stynt 

The heavy dmeht that he him gave."— Z7ke Br%ie4, 

DusTy tnmolty uproar. ** To kick up a dust** Sa.-Got. d^st^ 

dtut, tumultaSy fragor. Also money. ^^ Down with your 

dust.*' The association is obyioos in both these yolgarisms ; 

for in many parts wealth is reckoned by the ounce of gold 

dust. 
DuKSTANBRouoH DiAMONDSy a name given to the crystals 

sometimes found at Dunstanbrough Castle, on the coast 

Northumberland. 
DwAiKy DwABMy or DwALMy a fiEunt fit or swoon. See Dwine. 
DwALMy or DwAUM, a swoon. Wachter derives it from 

Germ, dolen, dwaletty stupere. 

" The day it was set, and the bridal to be ; 
The wife took a dwam and lay down to dee." 

mtton't 8e. 8onff$. 

DwiNE, to pine, to be in a decline, or consumption, to waste 
away. Sax. dmnan, tabescere. Swed. tvynoy to languish, 
to dwindle. Tout, dtciynen, — Dwinbno, a lingering illness, 
a consumption. — ^Dwint, ill thriven, dwindled. 

" Nor yet had neid of ony fmit 
To quench his deidlie drouth ; 
Quhilk pyns him and dtoynthim 
To deid I wote not how."— 27^ Cherry and Slae, 

E. 

Eald, old age. Pure Saxon. Chaucer uses elde^ and Shak- 
speare, in Measure for Measure, ** palsied eld** 

Ealdren, Eldren, advanced in life— elderly. Dan. ad- 
drende, old. 

Eale, low, fiat, marshy ground, by the side of a river, liable 
to be overflown — synonymous to Hauoh. Perhaps a cor- 
ruption of Isle* 

Eam, Eame, Eme, uncle. Sax. eam«, avunculus. Germ, ohm. 



'" Henry Hotspur and his eame. 




The Earl of Wor'ster.— Drayf on,— -PoI^-olMon. 
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'* The nepbues straight deposd were by the eamt:* 

Mirror for Magistrates. 

** For his dear erne, young Anchintosh, dwelt there." 

Wallace, 

Eamont, the name of a river rising from Ullswater, and fall- 
ing into the Eden, near Brougham Hall. It is called by 
the conntry people near it, the ** Yenmiont,'' and accord- 
ing to Baxter (Vol. II. sub Patrianse) is derived from 
Ui-mant, ^^quod os est laci!^." Celtic words, signifying 
the month of the lake. 

Eab, a kidney ; as the ear of veal. It is supposed to be so 
called from its resemblance to an ear, and being a name 
more delicate than kidney ; but it is probably a corruption 
of Grerm. niere^ a kidney — a pronunciation partially retain- 
ed in the county of Durham, and also in Yorkshire. Swed. 
i^ute. — The old name, presenting a less familiar idea, 
miglit be retained from delicacy, as the old French words 
mutton, veal, bee^ and pork, are considered less offensive 
than sheep, cal^ ox, and pig, when these animals are 
brought to table. It is, however, curious, that the meat 
whidi would have been, one might have imagined, most 
annoying to the feelings by its real name, yet retains it— 
lamb. 

Eahles-pbnnt, or AsLEs-PENinr, an earnest-penny, paid 
down to bind a baigain ; money given to servants when 
they are hired. See Ables. 

Eabn, to coagulate milk. — iSee Yearn. 

EARNiNa, cheese-rennet. — See Yeakning. 

Easinos^ the eaves of a house. Sax. efese. Somner. Peirs 
Plowman has evesed, for furnished with eatves — Easing- 
DBOP, an eaves-drop. 

Eath, Eith, easy. Sax. eath, Sc. eithy ^A. 

*' Where ease abounds yfs eaith to do amiss.'* 

Slp0n8er,—Faerjf Queen, 

** That baron he to his castle fled, 
To Banuttd Castle then fled he. 
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TlM •Itamort mU* woe aoClteto win 
The «rlef have won them presentlie." 

BUing in the North, 

** The folk with owt, that were wery. 
And sum woondyt ftiU cnielly 
Saw thaim wIfhSA deiend them swa : 
And iawlt WMHoofat 09th to ta 
- The tean."~2%e Bruoe. 

^ATisB, Mfctage ; 'OCHmq^ted in Laacashke into eddish ; the 
after-^frawB^ or fog. 

EAYEBy Eeyeb, a comer or quarter of the heaveiiB. Common 
• m Cmabeilaiidy and also in Gkeflhire. F. Wilbaraham. 

£oKT, Hector. 

EcKTy sorry. " Aw wad be ecfy." 

EDiHBB, tboki^ part of brushwood pot upon the top of 
fences. Not in iisey Dr. Johnson says. But I haye heard 
the w<»d in use in most of the K<nthem counties. Sax. 
^eiS^r, a hedgQ or fence. — ^ee Yeddiuu Old Tosser recom- 
mends the fiumer to 

** B«?e MBlar aad ftake 
StBong hedge to make." 

EsENy the Tirer Eden, Castle Eden, &c.,'from Sax. ea^ a nm- 
ning stream^ and {Jtm, a hill ; the Water from the hills. 

Eddeb, Eddre, the common viper. Sax. <e^er. Still so 
called in Lanoaiiiire.— ^Todd*s John. It may be added, in 
Norf&mnberhuid and Ditihiun also. £<ili«r*<Mij9y when ap- 
plied to a female of a violent tempw, has the same signifi- 
cation as (xtterccp, iSfee Attbboop. iS$e also NiKddbr. 

Edge, a ridge— -the aide of a hiU^ snoh As many places in 

-Sb^ the Noi4liem d&gidar of oye. Sax. eag. 

** About his hals ane qohissU hung' had he 
Was'idl Ui«olaoe forilMaU ofihis E.** 

Dougltu' JBneid. 

Ee, a «poiit ; as the mill-ee. Probably eye (the aperture of 

the spout) by association. 
Eeleator, a term amoi^ ehUdren for a young eel. 
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£el-pout, the burbat. The Saxon fisherman, in Elfric's 
Dialogues, names amongst his fishes, eels and eel-pouts ; 
selas and celeputoa. — Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
YoL III. p. 26. The name, like many others once in ge« 
neral use, is now, I belieye, confined to the North. 

Ebm, leisure. Sax. osmtany rest, leisure, spiffe time. The 
word, I think, is seldom used, except in Cumberland. 
Mr. Wilbraham has eamy or eem^ v. to spare time, to have 
leisure. 

Een, the eyes. Sax. eagan^ 

** Fnl semely hire wimple ypfnched was? 
Hire nose tretis; hire 0y€n grey as glas." 

Efter, prep, the Northern form of after. Sax. ef^y post. 
Sn.-Grot. ^^er.— -Ektbrnuik, the afternoon. 

** I do my office tfier aold nse and wount. 
To your parliament I wiU mak na mair eomit'* 

L^ndsay'i Three EttaUit, 

Ego, Eoo-on, to instigate, to incite. An old word, from Sax. 
eggiem. Dan. e^er; Isl. eggia; and Swed. Sigga^ are cog- 
nate. 

"Simons, and one Matthew Hasurd; whom, thongh I name last, 
yet deserves to hare precedency of all the rest, as being a main 
incendiary in the rebellion, violently egged on by his wife, whose 
diseiple the siUy man was."— ^nt^koAff a Wood, 

** Adam and Ere he egged to ilL"— P(er« Ptotoman. 

Eggleb, one who goes about the country collecting eggs for 
sale— hinc fort« MggUr. 

EiOH, or Ate, yes ; one of the strongest characteristics of our 
Northern dialect. Much has been written respecting this 
contested particle of affirmation. See Tooke, and Boucher, 
under aye. In Newcastle and the surrounding districts, 
its orthoepy answers to the Greek u, which many South 
country Grecians find it difficult to pronounce properly. 

EiGH, pnmmM interrogatihey what ? what do you say ? 

EiGH-wTB, a careless mode of expressing assent — yes, yes. 

VOL. I. X 
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TlM at Wf K w t mU* woe aoflte to win 
The «rlef have won them presentlie." 

mrtng in the North, 

" The folk with owt, that were wery. 
And snm woondyt fallcmelly 
Saw thaim within defend them swa : 
And iawlt WMHoofat 09th to ta 
' The toan.*'~2%e Bruee, 

^ATisB, dotage ; 'warmpted in Laacashke into eddish ; the 

after^graafiy or fog. 
EAYEBy Eeyeb, a comer or quarter of the heayeiiB. Common 
> IB ComberfauM^ and also in Gkeflhire. F. WiUffaham. 
£oKTy Hector. 

EcKTy sorry. ** Aw wad be ecfy." 
ElwsBy tboki^ part of brasliwood pat upon the top of 

fences. Not in itse. Dr. Johnson aays. But I haye heard 

the w<»d in use in most of the K<aihem counties. Sax. 

^dor^ a hedgQ or lenee.—- vSIm Yeddiuu Old Tosser recom- 

mendfl the fiumer to 

** 0aye MBlar aad ftake 
StBong hedge to make." 

EsENy the Tirer Eden, Castle Eden, &C.9 from Sax. eay a run- 
ning stream, and dun^ a hill ; the Water from the hills. 

Eddeb, Eddbe, the common viper. Sax. <e^er. Still so 
called in Lancafliiire.— Todd's John. It may be added, in 
Northmnberhuid axvd Ditihiun also. Eddm^'-eap^ When ap- 
plied to a female of a violent teti^er, has the same signifi- 
cation as atterccp, iSfee Attbboop. iS$e lalso NiKddbr. 

Edge, a ridge— -the aide of a hiU^ 'Such aa "many -j^aces in 
lilitHhtaBibe^hisidf^BideRe^^ Shwffmfm Edffej &c. 

-Sb> the NoFllieni singidar of «ye. Sax. eag. 

'* About his hals aae quhiflsil hung' had he 
Was^aH Ui«olaoe foTtteaUofihis £." 

DougUu^ JBneid, 

Ee, a fiqpont ; «s the mUl-ee. Probably ^e (the aperture of 

the spout) by association. 
Eeleatob, a term aaEKMig^ ehildren for a young eel. 
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£el-fout, the burbat. The Saxon fisherman, in Elfric's 
Dialogues, names amongst his fishes, eels and eel-pouts ; 
SBlas and celqmtoa. — Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Vol. III. p. 26. The name, like many others once in ge^ 
neral use, is now, I believe, confined to the North. 

Ebm, leisure. Sax. amtany rest, leisure, spare time. The 
word, I think, is seldom used, except in Cumberland. 
Mr. Wilbraham has earn, or eem, v, to spare time, to have 
leisure. 

Een, the eyes. Sax. ea^an. 

" Fnl semely hire wimple ypinched was? 
Hire nose tretis ; hire eyen grey as glas." 

ChaudMr,— The Prologue, 

Efter, prep, the Northern form of after. Sax. ef^, post. 
Su.-Grot. ^xfter, — ErrEBNXJiN, the afternoon. 

*' I do my office ^fier anld nse and wount. 
To your parliament I wiU mak na mair eomit" 

Lyndeay*t Three Eitaitii, 

Ego, Eoo-on, to instigate, to incite. An old word, from Sax. 
eggian. Dan. egger ; Isl. eggia; and Swed. ^igga^ are cog- 
nate. 

" Simons, and one Matthew Hasurd ; whom, thongh I name last, 
yet deserves to have precedency of all the rest, as being a main 
incendiary in the rebellion, violently egged on by his wife, whos^ 
disciple the rfUy man was."— ^ntftoAtr a Wood, 

** Adam and Eve he egged to i\V'—Pier$ Plowman, 

Eggleb, one who goes about the country collecting eggs for 
sale— hinc fort« higgler, 

EiGH, or Ate, yes ; one of the strongest characteristics of our 
Northern dialect. Much has been written respecting this 
contested particle of affirmation. See Tooke, and Boucher, 
under aye. In Newcastle and the surrounding districts, 
its orthoepy answers to the Greek ii, which many South 
country Grecians find it difficult to pronounce properly. 

EiGH, prowmn interrogatwey what ? what do you say ? 

EiGH-WTE, a careless mode of expressing assent— yes, yes. 

YOL. I. X 
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EiLD, not giving milk. See Ybld. 

EiTHy easy. /SI00 Eaih. 

Ekb, 8. a piece added to a bee-hive, or skep. 

^KB-ouTy to nse sparingly. Chancer has eche^ to add to« 

Swed. bkay to increase, to augment. 
Eldin, Eldiko, fdel ; such as tnrf, peat, or wood. Sax. asledy 

ignis. Isl. dldr. Dan. ild, Swed. eldy fire. The word is 

also used for bmshwood for fences. 

*' ' Mony thanks to yon/ said he, BCoiBngly, ' for coUectiiig sae 
mnckle winter eOdiing for ns, but if ye step a foot nearer it wi' 
that lunt, its the dearest step ye ever made in your days.** ' 

8eoUt—The Blaek Dwatf. 

JElf-loces, entangled or clotted hair. In elfin days it was 
supposed to be a spiteful amusement of Queen Mab, and 
her £EUitastic subjects, to twist the hair of human beings, 
or the manes and tails of horses, into hard knots, which it 
was not fortunate to unloose. 

" This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horses in the night ; 
And bakes the ei^-loekg in foul sluttish hairs. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes." 

Shak,,~~Bomeo and JuUeL 

Elf-shots, the name vulgarly given to the flint arrow heads, 
made use of in war by the ancient Britons ; of which 
quantities have been found in the Northern counties. The 
common people here, as well as in Scotland, imagine them 
to have been maliciously shot at cattle by ehes, or fiuries. 

'* Cattle which are suddenly seized with the cramp, or some simi- 
lar disorders, are said to be etf-afwts and the approved cure is 
to chafe the parts affected with a blue bonnet, which, it may be 
readily believed, often restores the circulation." 

MtnttrOsy qf the Bwden, Vol IL p. 225. 

** There every herd, by sad experience knows 
How wing'd with &te, their e^-ahot arrows fly. 
When the sick ewe her summer food forgoes, 
Or,stretch'd on earth, the heart-smit heifers lie." 

CoUifUt—Ode on the SuperstitUm t^the Highlande, 

Ell-dockens, butter bur, or colt's foot. TusHlago petasUes. 
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Slleb, the alder tree. Alnua fflittinosay Linn. Anglo-Sax. 
osier. Lower Saxon dler, Grerm. eller, Dan. elle* This 
tree abounds in the North of England more than in any 
other part of the kingdom, and seems always to have been 
there held in great respect and veneration. It was the same 
among other northern nations. V, Keysler Antiq. selec. 
Septent. et Celt. p. 76. A contrary notion, however, has 
elsewhere prevailed ; in consequence of Judas (as it is pre- 
tended) having been hanged on a tree of this kind ; but 
for which I have in vain searched for a more ancient au- 
thority than the Visions oi Piers Plowman, where it is 
said—* 

"Judas he japed 
With Jewen edlyer, 
And sithen on an eller 
Hanged h7mselTe.*'--P<er« PUmnian, 

Shakspeare makes him hanged on an elder. — Lovers Lahaur 
Lost, Act F. Se. 2. 

Ellerish', dismal, frightful. ^^An eUerish cry" — a fearful 
dismal cry. 

Ell-mothbb, a step mother, Originally, perhaps, a grand- 
mother ; from Sax. ealde-moder, avia. 

Else, already. Sax. elles. In frequent use. 

Elsin, Elson, a shoemaker's awl. Teut. aelsency subula. 

EispiTH, Elizabeth. Sc. Elspeth, Elspet, 

Enantebs, lest, in case. V. Jam. Supp. enaunter. 

Endx^ajco, lengthways. 

Ein>WATs, forward. ** Gan endwayi* — go forward. 

Enew, plural of e/Mmgh. Old writers used eitotr. 

Enoo, by and by, presently — ien now, even now. 

Erne, the cinereous eagle. Falco aUncUla, Linn. The 

term is general in the Northern languages. This powerful 

bird, common in the wild maritime districts of Scotland, 

has frequently been seen in Northumberland, during the 

winter months. 

" In eche rocke ther jb 
In tyme of yere an eme't nest, that hie hndeth in ywys." 

Robert Gl<mceiler. 
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EsH^ the ash tree. Teat, etehy fraxinuB. Grenn. esehe, 
** The hie etehis sonndifl thare and here."— Dou^Im* ^neid. 

Ethb, easy. See Eath. 

EsK. ^S^ Ask. 

Ettlb, to intend, to attempt, to contrive. P, Dire, €Etla, 

*' But oft faUzlee the ftiU's thocht 
And wyM mennys etUng 
CnmmyB noeh l^ to that ending 
That thai think it aaU eoin ta/*— 2^ JBni00. 

EiTLE, to earn. Synonymous with Adi».e, Aidlb, Eddle. 
ETTLiifOSy earnings, wages. The same «8 AnDLiires, Aid- 

UNOS. 

Eybndoon, even down^ plain, honest, downright; having 
EvEinx)ON-THUMP, for the comparative degree. Even- 
DooN-rouB, a heavy £ftll of rain. 

EviL-ETED, envious, malicioasly inclined. Snperstltioas peo- 
ple supposed that the first morning glance of hun with an 
evil-eye was certain destruction to man or beast. Though 
the effect were not instantaneous, it was thought to be 
eventually sure. But if he, who had this unfortunate 
influence, were well disposed, he cautiously glanced his eye 
on some inanimate object, to prevent the dlrefiil conse- 
quences. 8ee Crav. Gloss. 2nd. edit. vo. eoU^e* In re- 
mote ages, talismanic rings were made use of as a charm 
against the fascination of an evil-eye. 

EwE-DTKE, a sod dyke on which hade or willow rods are 
interlaced, to keep jsheep from leaping over them. They 
are sometimes made by placing a row of short stakes on the 
top of the dyke, and drawing a rope through a hole in the 
top oi each. 

EwB-GowAN, a term for the common daisy. Narih Tindale. 

Ewer, Ure, Yube, ap udder. Sax. ftder. Swed. jur. Germ. 
etOer. 

Excise, to impose upon, to overcharge— without relation to 
government exaction. The word is now well known in 
this enlarged sense, and ought to be in our dictionaries. 
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£xp£CT, to suppose, to believe. A comiiion northern expres- 
sion. 

F. 

Faa. See Faw. 

Facos, FsACBy.the coal wall. 

Fagxno, Fbacjgbn, nearly the same as Clbat, which see. 

Fad, or Faud, a bundle or truss of straw. S&n./mldy plica. 

Ft. fardeau. It also means fM; am, twee-faud, three- 

faudy &C.9 f. 6. two^foldy three-fold, &c. 
Fadoe, a bundle of sticks, a fagot. Swed.ya;^^, on^rax^. 
Fadge, a small flat loaf, or thick cake. Fr. fcuaee^ a bun. 

It is also applied to a fftt, clumsy person, ^^ a great /ad^e." 

" Her owsin may die i* the field. 
Her calves and kye i' the byre, 
And 111 faae non^ to myaell 
Bat a £at>iu^e by the fiie."— 0{({ BoXiad, 

Fajdqt, corpulent, unwieldy, haying a shuffling gait. 

Faffle, to saunter, to trifle, to fumble— to /a<2t^. 

Faiejbs ! By my Faikes ! a kind of minced oath ; equiyalent 
to /ot^, v^pon myfaUh — ^verily. Sc. fegs. 

Fail, ntdj. means soil or turf as used in the North in a fail 
d^he. Perhaps it may originally have had the same origin 
as yall, a sod wall ; and it is remarkable that the great 
German wall, from the Danube to the Rhine, was called 
the Pfahl or the Stakes, from the materials that composed 
\t,-^ee Arch, M..^ Vol. I., p. 221. 

Fain, glad, earnestly desirous. 

« Fair words make foola /ai»."—Pfoo. 
Sax. foegen^ laetus, hilaris. 

" Ah York, no man alive so fain as I."-H6?ia*.,— 2 Benry VL 

" Thai fond off all tbair company 
That thar wes but a yuman slayne 
And lowyt God, and wes taXLfeyne 
And blyth that thai eschapyt sua."— 27^ Bruee. 

" In all the hous ther n' as so litel a knave, 
Ne no wight elles, that he n' as fuU fain 
For that my lord Dan John was come again." 

Chmicerf'—Th/t Shipmanne's Tale. 
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Faib, a present at or from a &ir — a fairing. 

Faib, Faiblt, evidently, manifestly. *^ IVa fair swindling." 
" He/ofV^ cheated me." 

FAiB-FALL-ToUy Fahi-befall-tou, a common benediction — a 
blessing attend you. 

Fairt-butteb, a fnngoos excrescenooy sometimes found about 
roots of old trees. After great rains, and in a certain de- 
gree of putrefaction, it is reduced to a consistency, wbich, 
together with its colour, makes it not unlike butter. 
When met with in houses it is reckoned lucky. 

Faibt-monbt, found treasure. The discovery, if revealed, 

was supposed to bring on the blabber's ruin. 

" A prince's secrets are like Uixy foyoiini. 
Wholesome if kept, but poison if disoovered.** 

Honeit Man'i Fortune. 

Faiby-pipes, small tobacco pipes, of an ancient and clumsy 
form, frequently found in ploughed fields in the North of 
England. They are also, it seems, met with in Ireland, 
particularly in the vicinity of those singular entrench- 
ments, popularly called Danish forts, but which, more 
probably, were the villages or settlements of the native 
Irish. See a sketch of one of these pipes, with a curious 
paper on the subject, in the Anthologia Hibemica, for 
May, 1793. 

FAiRT-RiNas, green and highly verdant circles, frequently 
visible in meadows and pastures ; around which, accord- 
ding to our traditionary accounts of Fairy Mythology, the 
popular elves or ^^ pretty crecOureSy* were accustomed to 
dance by moonlight, in their nocturnal scenes of revelry 
and merriment. In the dramas of Shakspeare, it was not 
to be expected that the luxuriant imagination of the im- 
mortal poet should overlook so characteristic a trait of the 
Fairies. Accordingly, we find Prospero, in the Tempest, 
thus invoking them : — 

— — " Yon demy-pnppets, that 
By moonshine do the green-aoxa rtnglets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites ; and you whose pastime 
Is to make midni^t mushrooms." 
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Dr. Withering, in his Botanical Arrangement, Vol. IV., p. 
277^ states, that these circles are caused by the growth of 
an agaric, which he fully describes. They have also, with 
less probability, been attributed to the circumgyratory 
bnrrowings of the mole. ' 
Fall, to fall with child, to become pregnant. 
Falls, the divisions of a large arable field attached to a vil- 
lage — annually cultivated in a fixed rotation of crops. 
Familous, relating to a fEimily. ^^ 'Tis hfamilous complaint." 
Fand, for found. Retained in Scotland, Dr. Johnson says. 
It is proper to state, in the North of England also. 
*' Thai fcmd melt till his company 
And serwyt him fall hamely."— 3^ Bruee, 
** Alas for wae ! quo William's Wat, 
Alack for thee my heart is sair ! 
I never cam bye the fair Dodhead 
That ever I fcmd thy basket bare."— Jiocmie Te^er. 

Fansome, faintish, t • e, faintsome. 

Fantomb-cobn, lank, or light com. — ^Fantome-hat, light, 
well-gotten hay. F. Ray. 

Fa&and, «. state of preparation for a journey — ^fashion, man- 
ner, custom. — Farand-man, a traveller or itinerant mer- 
chant.— Farant, a. equipped for a journey — ^fashioned, 
shaped ; as fighJbing-fa/rwnJty in the fighting way or fashion ; 
voellj or iU-fartrnty well or ill-looking. — See Aud-farant, 

'* He had wyehtmen and weill /aran<{ 
Armyt denly, bath fate and hand."— 27^ Bruee. 

" She knew non suche in her lande. 
So goodlie a man and wel fmrrand.** 

RoTnance nfflpomedon, in Warton, VoLI.p. 196. 

All these expressions may be traced to the old verb./are> 
to go, to travel. Sax. faran. Dan. fare, Swed. ybra. 
We may, as remarked by Dr. Willan, wonder at the ideas 
of foresight, preparation, and formal style, connected with 
a journey in our island ; but on reverting to the time of 
the Heptarchy, when no collateral facilities aided the tra- 
veller, we shall be convinced that a journey of any consi- 
derable extent, must have been an undertaking that would 
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require much previous calculation, and nice arrangement. 
Indeed, within the last century, a journey from Newcastle 
to London, was considered so perilous an enterprise, that 
the traveller, as a necessary precaution, regnlally made 
his will, and arranged his most important afikirs, before 
his departure. Such, however, in the present days of 
scientific improvement, is the rapidity of vehicular con- 
veyance, that, the journey between London and Newcastle 
is now performed, by railway, in ten hours and a hal^ and 
from the latter place to Edinburgh in twelve hours :-hui 
1712, the journey between the two eafntals was advertised 
to be performed in thirteen days^ without stoppages, Deo 
ffolente* 

Farantlt, adv. orderly, in regular or established modes. 
The Rev. Joseph Hunter, the learned histcffian of Hallam- 
shire, who is peculiarly conversant with the dialectical 
varieties and archaical words of that part of Yorkshire, 
and to whose friendly attention I am indebted for a valu- 
able MS. communication, informs me, that the Hallamshire 
sense of fEurantly is not exactly that which I and others 
have given to it. It includes, says he, more of good hu- 
mour—social qualities. His conjecture upon it is, that it 
is in full, farafa-num-liJhey and that it expresses those qua- 

• lities by which the itinerant merchant was accustomed to 
recommend himself to the simple inhabitants of the wilder 
parts of the country, whose periodical arrival was probably 
considered (as indeed it is by some now) as an important 
sera in an unvaried life. 

Fare, to near or approach. ^^ The oow fares a-calving.** 

Farliss, or Ferlies, trifles, unusual or unexpected things. 
^^ Spying farlies," makii^ a wonder of every day^ or trifling 
matters. Sax«/er^,subitu8. Su.TGt>t./br%. JsA,.feriig. 

" Wha herkned ever slyke Btferly thing." 

*' On Malveme hilles 
Me befel a/^rlei^."—- P<er« PUnoman. 
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Fabn, or Faren-ticklbd, freckled, sun bnmt. — Farn-tickles, 
fireckles on the skin, occasioned by the influence of the 
•on ; said to be so called from resembling the seeds of the 
fent^^Jreekled with fern ; but, perhaps, fair and tickledy 
&ir and fr«ekled. Major Thain refers me to Swed, /rAkna, 
^ha.fr&hnoTy freckles. 

Fash, v, to trouble, to tease, " I cannot be fashed." Fr. 

faeheTy to Tex.-*-FA6H, s, trouble, care, anxiety. Fi*. 

faeherie,-^—¥ASHav8y a, troublesome. Ft. facheuay faehmse. 

" She mdrer entered wbere he was, bnt incontynent she had the 
siekiiess of her sore side, she was so fascfied with him."^27^ 1^- 
cUU Wordi qf the iiueen qf Scots* Letters, See Sadler's State Papers, 
y. il. p. 389. 

Fashious, troublesome. 

" The way of proceeding was fMhious, both to us and the English 
Commissioner."— BaiSie'tf Letters. 

Fastsrk's-bybn^ Shrove Tuesday evening. The eve of the 
great fast as preceding Ash Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent. 

" And on the fasteryngis ewyn rycht 
In the begynning off the nycht. 
To the oastell thai tuk thair way."— 3^ Bruce. 

Fast-shot, in coal-mining, when a shot has discharged with- 
out disturbing the coal, escaping by the facings, it is said 
to be K fast-shot. 

Fat, a vat, or large tub. 8ee Gyle-fat. 

Fat-hek, goose foot, or muck weed — growing rank in manured 
land. Chenopodium aU>um. V. Moor. 

Fau. Ses Faw. 

Faud, Fad, a fold yard. — ^Pin-fa ud, a pinfold. Sax. fctldy 
•tabulam. 

Fauoh, &11ow. My friend, Mr. Wilbraham, says, ^^ an ab- 
breviation of the word ;" but it seems allied, I think, to 
laL. faoffOy polire, or Su.-Got./eta vel/(m, purgare. 

Fault, a check, dislocation, or disturbance, of the coal field. 

Faubd, fEwhioned. " Ill-/aMr<f ' — ^ill favoured or plain ; and 
weel-faw^dy well favoured or handsome. Ital. fatto — mal" 
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faUo, In the Promptorium Farvnlomm sive Clericoraniy 
a very rare old English and Latin Dictionary, printed in 
1499, but compiled about 1440, we find, ^^ comlj or well 
farynge in shape ; elegans ;" and in Horman's Vnlgaria, 
published in 1519, we have, ^^ he looked unfaringlyy aspecta 
ftdt incomposito." Well faring looks is still a common 
expression. See Farand. 

Fause, cunning. This word is used as an adjective, but is 
evidently the Saxon fox ; and it describes lliose qualities 
in man which are popularly attributed to that animal. 
Sometimes it is used in a good sense ; as sharp, clever. 

Faut, or Fautb, a fault. The old form of the word. 

Favour, to resemble, to have a similar countenance or ap- 
pearance. ^^ He famwrs his father." The use of this 
word is not confined to Cheshire, as Mr. Wilbraham sup- 
poses. 

Faw, Faw-oang, a general name in Northumberland for all 
sorts of wandering people, who go about in companies, 
encamp by the highway sides in summer, and are employ- 
ed in making and selling besoms and vending crockery 
ware. Most of them, as remarked by my friend, Mr. 
Hodgson, from whose recent History I have adopted the 
above description, are desperate poachers both in the field 
and fold yards. Like the gipsies, the female branches 
practise palmistry and fortune telling, and deal in various 
departments of the black art. In Lodge's Illustrations of 
Brit. Hist., Vol. I., p. 185, is a curious letter from the 
Justices of Durham to the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council in the North, dated the 19th Jan., 
1549, concerning the gipsies and faws* There was a 
Johnnie FaWy who styled himself Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt, with whom that gallant monarch, James lY. of 
Scotland, found it necessary, or thought it prudent, to en- 
ter into a treaty. Queen Mary, also, granted a writ in 
his favour. From him and his tribe arose the appellation 
of fatosy and favhgangy as applied to this singular race of 
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Border gipsies. In more recent times, old Will Faw was 
king or leader of one of these gangs. Since this was writ- 
ten, it has been suggested that it was probable Johnnie de- 
rived his name from his tribe, and from the etymon of 
the word we mnst refer to the Sax. /aA, a foe, for they were 
foes to all around them. 

'* Francis Heron, King of ye FaMoSy bur. [at Jarrow] 13 Jan. 1756." 

8harpe*8 Chronicon MimbUe, 

Fat, or Fet, a word used by ship carpenters before a piece 
of timber is placed. ^^ It fays fair." It is likely to fit. 

Fbacigate, impudent, brazen-faced. ^^ A feadgcAe jade.'* 

Fbal, to hide ; especially any thing surreptitiously obtained. 
<< He that yks^ can find." Prw, Isl./e/, occultare. The 
French haye a term, filer sa cordey to go the way to the 
gallows. 

Feabpul, very, exceeding. *^ Fearful sorry*' — ^very sorry. 
The word is common, also, in the sense of, awful, frightful. 
A fearful sight ; &fear/ul man ; i* e. a sight, or a man, to 
cause fear in the beholders. 

Feat, neat, dexterous. Su.-Got. fait, apt, ready, Swed. 
fatty disposed, inclined— /o^a, to comprehend. 

Featlt, dextrously. "She dances /ea^§<." Winter* s Tale, 

Feck, might, activity, abundance. Perhaps, Sax. faeck, 
space. In Scotland, /ecj& means the greater portion, either 
of time, or of number. Germ, fach, a portion or compart- 
ment; einfachy single ; tweyfachy double ; mehrfachy many 
fold. 

Feckptjl, strong, powerful, active, zealous, brawny. 

Feckle, to entangle. 

Feckless, weak, feeble, helpless, inefficient, ineffectual. 

Feedino-stoiim, a storm slowly on the increase; applied 
particularly to a snow storm. 

Feeder, «• in a coal mine is a discharge of water. 

Feel, to smell, a very common peculiarity in the North. 

Feg, the name invariably given by the vulgar to fig. Germ. 
feige. The word is also used for what is of no value. " A 
feg for you." 
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Feind, devil — ^used thus — ^^feind a bit." Devil a bit. 

** "Botfeind a cram of the scho fftwia." 

Alex. Scott t4> hit heart 

Fell, 8, a rocky hill, a mountaiii or common scarcely admit- 
ting of cultivation, — frequently used for any moor or open 
waste, though properly a high or a^nne tract only. Isl. 
feliy one mountain resting on another. Su.-Got. Jiaell, a 
ridge of mountains. Germ, fels^ a rock. 

** Betwene %hefelU$ aod the ae 
Thare thai fimd a hale coontrd. 
And in all gadis ahowndand.''~iryntptm. 

FBI4L, Q. sharp, keen. Hence /e/^, savage, cruel, &c. 

'* Ther n'is ywis no serpent oo crael 
Whan man tredeth on his tail, ne half soA2 
As woman is when she hath caoght an ire, 
Yeray vengeance is than all hire desire." 

Chaueer—2%e Sompnoure't ZWe.' 

FeiiLon, a disease in cows, oqoasipned by cold. Skinner de- 
rives it from Sax. feUe, cruel, on account of the anguish 
the complaint occasions ; and the aiitijior of the Crav. 
Gloss, from Dut. felen or fyyien, to fiul ; because milch 
cows, which are subject to it, fcdl of giving their milk ; or 
from helleny to bow or hitfig down, as the udders of cows 
are frequently enlarged in tlus disease. I may add Ital. 
feUoy whence the augmentative^/i{ait«, the obvious primitive 
oifeUm^ — about the derivation of whieh much nonsense has 
been written. See Black. Comm. Vol. IV. p, 96. Spenser 
uses feUm exactly as Ariosto or Tasso feUone, After all, 
the most probable etymon is Germ, fdly a hide, because 
the disease, if not primarily there, is always accompanied 
by a rexnarkabte hardness, even to crooking, in the skin, 
which seems clinging to the parts below. Hence, too, the 
cutaneous disease mentioned in the next article. 

Fellon, a name given to a cutaneous eruption in children. 

Feltsb, or Fei^tre, to entangle, to clot together. In Todd's 
John, it is derived from Ital. feUrare ; to which may be 
added Germ, falten, to plait, to fold. 

" Hia/eUred locks that on his bosom telL"—I^i$fM. 
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Femmeb, Frem heb, weak, slender^ feeble. Isl. framur, mol- 
lis. 

Fen, to appear to do any thing neatly or adroitly — ^not to be 
deterred by sbame. ^^I cannot /ef^," signifies I am re- 
fitraiixed by a sort of awe arising from the presence of some 
p^fson for whom I have a respect or dread. — Fensove, 
neat) beeoming, adroit. Swed. fintUffy inyentirey quick at 
ooQirivance, ready at expedients. 

Fend, to endeavour, to make shift, to be industrious, to 
struggle with difficulties, to ward off. ** B.e fends hard for 
a living." It is also used in allusion to the state of a per- 
son's health ; as ^^ how fends it ;" «. e. how are you in 
health.-*-FENDT, good at making a shift, warding off want, 
oarefhl, provident. Fend is an old word for support. It 
is used in the last sense in the ^^ Battle of Otterboume," 
Scotch Ed. 

" The de«r rlns wild ob hill and dale, 
Th« birdfl fly wild from tree to tree ; 
But there is neither bread nor kale 
To fend my men and me." 

FsHo AND FBOVE, to aiguc and defend. — Fend (defend) is 
here used in the French sense— to 'fend and prove, to deny 
and prove. So still in pleading. In a letter from Robert 
Constable, the spy, to Sir Ralph Sadler (see State Papers, 
v. 2, p. 187) he says, *^ but I trust you will not constrayn 
me iofirove emdfend*'* 

FsNDT, clever at providing for oneself; a ^^fendy body*' is 
one that can shift for him or herself. 

Fbbe, Fibre, a brother, friend, or companion. Sax. fera, 
socins. ** Pk^-fef^* — a play-fellow. See the ballad of 
^^ AiUd Lamg SyneP The word is used for a husband, by 
Spenser, in the Faerie Qtteene, So for a wife, in the epi- 
taph quoted in The Spectator. 

** How now, who lieth here f 
I» Robin of Doncastere 
And Margaret, my^e." 
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FsBLT, V. to wonder. — Feblt, s, a wonder. See Farlies. 

*' That nycht thai spak commonly 
Off thaim within, and had/^rly 
That thai swa stout defena had mald.'*^The Bruoe. 

Fbst, V, to bind or place out an apprentice under an inden- 
ture. ^2i,i., festnian. Su.-Got./ae^a, to &sten or confirm. 

Fbst, or The Fest, s, a place on the Quay, Newcastle, where 
keelmen receive their orders — the fastening. Grerm. fesi^ 
the place for making fast. 

Festin, or Fbssen, to fasten. 

" Here sail they festin the cord to his neck.'* 

Lyndaatfa Thru EstaiUt. 

Festino-pbnny, money given by way of earnest, to a servant, 
when hired or retained in service. Among the Saxons a 
fegtinman signified a surety or pledge. 

Fettle, v. to put in order, to repair or mend anything that 
is broken or defective. Dr. Johnson explains this word, 
<< to do trifling business, to ply the hands without labour," 
and calls it a cant word from fed. Mr. Todd corrects this 
mistake ; and, quoting Grose's definition, which is diffc^nt 
from that here assigned to it, thinks it probably comes from 
Su.-Got. fykty studium. The word in Cheshire, has the 
same meaning as that which I have given, and Mr. Wil- 
bn^am says, it appears to him to be derived with some 
deflection of the word faire^ to do, which itself comes from 
the Latin facere. The nearest which occurs to him is the 
old French word/at^ure, which has exactly the same mean- 
ing as our substantive /e^/«, and is explained by Roquefort, 
in his Glossaire de la Langue Romaine, by fa^on^ modey 
formey &c. I am, however, inclined to consider it as from 
the same root as Feat ; which see. 

Fettle, a, order, good condition, proper repair. Used by 
Roger Ascham, in his Toxophilus. F. Crav. Gloss. 

Feud, a family war on the Borders in days past ; lAiQfehde 
of the German chivalry. See Deadly Feud. 

Fbuth, Fouth, fill, indulgence, plenty. "Let them have 
their /eei^A*' — give them enough to eat or drink. 
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Few, number, a large quantity. " A good /wo" — " a gay 
/«a" — ^what our Southern neighbours call *^ a good many." 

Fbw, is also used for a small quantity ; as a ^^ little few 
broth ;" originally, perhaps, a few hroes^ the Scotch for 
broth, and taken in England for the plural. 

FiDOiNG, uneasy, impatient, restless. ^^ Fidging &in." 

FiKE, V. to fidget, to be restless, or busied about trifles. Su.- 
Got. fiha^ cursitare. Swed. fikay to be eagerly in search 
of. — FiKE, FiKES, 8, restlessness, trifling cares. ^^ To have 
they^ifceff." — FiKY, a, fidgetty, itchy, minutely troublesome. 

File, to soil, to foul — ^to defile. Sax. afylom^ contaminare. 



-"If it be so 



For Banqao's issue haye I j(Ud my mind." 

£Aa£«.»— 3fae&etft, Adt IIL 8c 1. 

Find, to feel. Fand, felt. Very common in the North. 

FiNKLE, the plant fennel. — Dwr, Sax. j^^nc?. Q[eT,fencheL 

FnwiKY, trifling, scrupulously particular— ^»«ja^. 

FipPLE, a name for the under lip. F. Jam. faiple, A per- 
son is said to ^^ hang his fipple^^ when he looks sulky or 
discontented. In ^^ Peblis to the Pla^y* it is used as a 

verb— 

'* He fippUU lyk ane fiaderles fole.** 

Fire-damp, the inflammable air, or carburetted hydrogen gas 
of coal mines. 

" The accidents arising from the explosion of the fire-damp or in- 
flammable gas of coal mines, mixed with atmospherical air, are 
annually becoming more frequent and more destmctiTO in the 
collieries in the north of England."— SKr H. Davy, 

FiRB-FANGED, ^e bitten. V, Jam. vo. fyrefangit. 
Fireflaught, lightning, a flash of fire. Scflreflaucht, 

** The wyflis cast up ane hiddwous zell 
Quhen all the zounkeris zokkit 
Alls fers as ony fyr fiMuchtia fell 
Freikis on the feild yn flokit" 

ChrUt Kirk on the Green. 

FiRLOT, or FuRLOT, a measure. 

First, next ensuing. Quite peculiar to the North. A friend 
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well aeqnainted with our northern dialect, in a commnni- 
cation to me, after my former edition, gays, ** I remember 
Dr. Cookson, late Canon of Windsor, telling me that, when 
he went to his rectory in Norfolk, he inyited the neighbour- 
ing gentry who had called on him, to dinner, on Thursday 
first. Nobody came, but on the following Thursday, which 
mdockily happened to be the 1st of July, they all came 
and fonnd Mrs. Cookson nnproyided." 

F1B8T-F00T, the name giren to the person who first intern a 
dwelling-house on New Yearns Z^aj^*— regarded by the Sa- 
perstitioas and the credulous as influencing the hste of the 
family, especially the fair part of it, for the remainder of 
the year. In order to exclude all suspected or unlucky 
persons, I find, it is customary for one of the damsels to 
engage, beforehand, some &youred youth, who— elated 
with so signal a mai^ of female distinction^-gladly comes 
earfy in the morning — and never eirqUjf handed — to offer 
the gratidations of the season. Should a woman entet 
firsty it ia considered unpropitious, be she lovely as an 
angeL 

Fish, an instrument used by miners for recovering lost back- 
ets or clacks. 

FissLB, fat FiSTLE, to make a rustling noise, to fidget. Tent. 
fixtselen, agitare. 

FiTTy to vend and load coals. An application of the usual 
verb to ^, to a particular purpose. F. Brand's Hist. 
Newc. Vol. II. p. 272. — FITTERS, persons who vend and 
load <i02l&— fitting ships with cargoes. — Running-fitters, 
their deputies. 

Fix-fax, gristle, the great white tendon of the necks of ani- 
mals. Germ.j^A^. 

Fiz, to scorch, to fly off, to make a hissing noise. Isl. fysa, 

FizzEB, a singing hinny without spice. See Singing Hinnie. 

Flacker, Flecker, to flutter, to vibrate like the wings of a 
bird under alarm, to quiver. Su.-Got. fieehra. Germ. 
fiaickern, — Flicker is used by Chaucer and Shakspeare. 
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FlAFF, to flap. 



" Then doubt ye not a thousand fUiSft/ng flags. 
Nor horrible cries of hideous heathen hags.'* 

Hudson's Judith, 

Flaffbb, the same as Flacker, Fleckbr ; which see. 

Flag, a piece of green sward, cast with a spade ; formerly 
used instead of thatch, for cottages and ont-boildings, &c. 

Flah, Flaw, a square piece of tor^ dried and used as fuel. 
Sax, flean, to flay off. Dan. JUute, to flay. 

Flaik, or Fleck, a portion or space of stall ; so denominated 
to this day by the fish women in Newcastle. Germ. flecJt, 
a spot of ground, a place. ^^ Aw've had a flaii in this 
market thur sixty year."— O^cf Dolly Simpson, 

¥ukJK, Flake, a wooden firame at the top of a kitchen for 
keeping oat cakes upon. 

Flam, a violent £eJ1, a heavy stroke. Teut.^^o^. 

Flang, the old preterite aifiing ; still in common use. 

" Sa weiU has thaim defendit thar, 
That ledders to the ground thai )ton^.*'— 2%6 BrtMe. 

Flannbn, the vulgar pronunciation of flannel. Welsh, gwla,'' 
nen ; which Davies derives from gwlan, wool. 

FLAPPEB-aHASTED, frightened, as if by a ghost. Major Moor 
hs^flabber-gastedy in the sense of astonished, confrised. 

Flappt, wild, irregular, unsteady. " An ol^Jlappy body." 

Flatlins, plainly, peremptory. 

" But thai sa gret defend that maid. 
That war abowyne apon the wall 
That oft leddris, and men with all, 
Thai gert &11 fioOUnffis on the ground." 

ThtBruee, 

Yi^Tty in a coal mine, the situation where the horses take the 

coal tubs from the putters. 
Flauohteb, the thin turf turned up when ground is pared. 

l9i,flag'toffy csBspites graminei. 
Flaut, Flought, a roll of wool carded ready for spinning. 

GeTm,flauKhj a tuft of wool, a handful. 
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Flat, to frighten. — Flay'd, affirighted, ^rrified, tuBorous. 
** AVb Jiqyedy* I'm afraid. — ^Flaying, an apparition or 
hobgoblin. — ^Flathsohk, frightfrd. — Flat-craw, a scare 
crow. Probably connected with GeTm.Jliehmy to fly away. 

*' Cam on, tehir fireir, and be notlttJUyU, 
The king onr maister man be obej^" 

Lyndeay'e Three EtUMU. 

"01 aleep saiffc, and I wake aft. 
Its lang since sleeping ynBfieyed from me." 

Kinmwra WBUe. 

" A wee thing >fny# cowards."— <Se. Prov, 

Fleched, spotted, streaked. lA.JiecJta, discolor. Dan.^e^, 

and Swed.^Jci^, a stain, spot, blot. 
Flee, v, to fly. Sait.Jleoffan, — Flee, s, a fly. SBX.Jleoge, 

" Waite, what thing we may not lightly have, 
Therafter wol we cry all day and craye. 
Forbede ns thing, and that desien we ; 
Prese onns £ast, and thanne w<^ we JIm." 

(Mueeri^The Wife if Bathes Proloffue. 

Flee-bt-the-skt, a silly, flirting, absnrdly dressed, giggling 
girl — a wanton hussy — any silly body. 

Fleech, to supplicate in a flattering manner, to wheedUe. 
TeuU^fietsen, — Fleeching, flattering, suf^licating, or, ac- 
cording to ^^ I%e Be^y* earnestly entreating, with a desire 
to gain any one oyer to the purpose wanted, by artfully 
drawing them to form a good opinion of Hiejleed^er* 

** Schirs, freiris wold never I yow assure, 
That ony prelatis nsit preiehing 
And prelatis tuke on them that care 
Freiris wold get nathing for their jMoAin^." 

Lyndeay'e Three EttaUie, 

Flbsino-satheb, the large dragon fly; chiefly seen about 
ponds and marshes. (Eshna grandis. The rulgar are 
afraid of being stung by it ; from which circumstance it is, 
in some places, called a stanging eathety and, in others, a 
tanging nedder; both meaning a stinging iMar. I shall 
only add, that in Aelfric's Glossary we find^eoiule noeidre. 
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Flbbt, shallow ; as a fleet pan or vesBel ; fleet water. Sax. 
fleding floxus, innndatio ; hence fleety a creek where the 

tide flowB. 
FutBT-MiLK^ milk without cream ; firom old verb fleets to 

ddm. 
Flsbb, to mock at, to grin with scorn. See Fube ; which 

leems eogaate, Stubbes, in his violent philippic, the Ana- 

tomie of Abases, uses the word in describing the chnrch- 

ales ni luB day. 

** ThM ttM fooUflh people tbey looke, they stare, tiiey laiij^, they 
He$n, aad mowit upon fonuee and pewes, to see these goodly 
pageants solemnised in this sort" 

FiJBNBBBSy shreds, hn^en pieces, splinters. I formerly re- 
ferred to Dat. flmters; but, according to Ihre, the true 
origin of the word is the Gothic flingoy frostrum, utpote 
quod percntiendo rompitnr. 

*' Tbe moon was clear, the day drew near, 
The spears infiendeira flew. 
But meny a gallant gentleman 
Bre day the Scotsmen slew.**— Bof^ cifOUeTbumi . 
** The bow i^flenden flew."— C^rM Kirk on the Green. 

FixsKSR, a bnteher. Nearly obsolete in the North of Eng- 
land, though in Scotland it is still common. In Newcastle 
there was formerly a place called Flesher Baw^ where the 
jMh&n or butchers resided. 

FuoK, a side or flitch of bacon. Sax.^'c««, succidia. 

*' Another bronghte a spycke 
Of bacon >Ucie."—£%e2ton. 

Fligoed, fledged. *^ Fligfd ower the doup*^ Isl. fleygr^ 

Tolncris. B.eikeefliggers, yoong birds that can fly. 
FLiNa, to dance in a peculiar manner, as in the Highland 

FUng. Perhaps from Swed.y^ln^a, to romp. 
Flint, the core of an animars com. 
Flibb, to laugh, or rather to have a countenance expressive 

of laughter, without laughing out. Isl. flyra^ subridere. 

There is a Scotch expression, to fl^e the face^ to be in a 

fierce pcuiion. 
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Flirtioig, a wanton giggling lass — an unsteady girl. 

Flisk, to skip or bounce. Swed. flisiay to laugh immode- 
rately. — Flisky, frolicksome. " She's a rateJUsfy jade." 

Flit, to remove from one habitation to another. Su.-Got. 
fyUa. Dan. fyUe, Swed, Jfytta, — Flitting, the act of re- 
moving the furniture. — ^Moonlight-flitting, carrying away 
at night the household goods without paying the rent to 
the landlord — ^flying the country for debt. FHhoUe is an 
old term for an amercement where a person, having been 
a fugitive, returned of his own accord, or without a license* 

Flite, to scold, to make a great noise. Saz.y2»tofi^ to brawl. 
Se.fyte, — Fliting, the act of scolding or brawling. 

Flitt, giddy, light headed, non compos, Sc. Jfy^> — ^Mr. 
Taylor suggests that it should be wnttem, flighty, a^- 

Flote, to flatten, in plastering. 

Flough, Flow, cold, windy, boisterous, bleak. ^^ Its flough 

weather." ** Here's Aflow day." Ckmb, The word seems 

alllied to Swed.fl^mingy violent respiration. 
Floughteb, or Flowter, a fright. — Floughtbbbd, afi&ighted. 
Fluck, Fluckeb, or Jennt-fluckeb, a flounder. S&x.Jhe, 
Fluh, Flummery, using an illusory pretext — ^misleading yon 

to expect something— deceitfulness. 
Flung, deceived^ beaten. ^^ He was sadly y^iffai^, poor man." 

Probably a metaphor from being thrown off horseback ; as 

also he was thrown, he was cast — both which phrases are 

in use. 
Fly-by-night, a term for a worthless person, who gets into 

debt, and runs off, leaving the house empty. 
Foal, the youngest in the rank of putters in a coal pit. 
Fog, Fogg, the grass grown in autumn after the hay is mown 

— ^the second crop, or aftermath. Law li&t, foffoffium, 

** One with another they would lie and play. 
And in the deep fog batten all the day/'— iTrayton. 

Fog, a term in the North for moss ; of Danish origin— ;/t#t^. 
Foggy, a, fat, bloated. Scfoffgie, duD, lumpish. 
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FoisTy to smell musty. Shakspeare, in Hamlet, uses to f tut j 
which is probably the same word. 

FoLLowiNa-sTONE, the loose stone lying aboye the coal, which 
comes down on its removal. 

Folly, an appropriate designation given to a building, not 
meant for use, but for ornament ; or to one, which has 
not answered the pnrpose for which it was originally in- 
tended. 

FooL-PLOUGH, a Christmas Pageant ; consisting of a number 
of rustics, dressed in white, and bedizened with various 
coloured ribbons — ^who drag a plough in procession up and 
down the country villages, begging money to drink, in al- 
lusion to their labours having ceased in that severe season. 
In these perambulations, to say nothing of the music, they 
are accompanied by a tawdry and grotesque figure in the 
habit of a loamcm^ denominated the Bess^/y as well as by 
a humourous countryman, called the Fool, distinguish- 
ed by a still more antic dress ; and whose office it is— -in 
which he is very assiduous — to rattle a box amongst the 
spectators, and to receive their donations. When any 
thing is given, the gratitude of the party is expressed by 
the exclamation, Lwrgesal but if not requited at any 
house, they draw the plough through the ground in front. 
The money thus collected, as such contributions usually 
are, is afterwards spent in feasting and conviviality. This 
custom is of very ancient origin, derived from the Feast of 
Fools. In like manner, the keelmen in Newcastle, when 
the navigation of the river Tyne is blocked up with ice, 
sometimes haul a boat about the streets, to show that they 
are deprived of their ordinary means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

FooT-ALE, or Footing, an entertainment given on taking pos- 
session of any new place or office-— a fine imposed on a be- 
ginner. 

Fond, silly, foolish. An old Northern word. Su.-Got. 
flmg^ delirus, stoltus. Swed. j^nig^ foolish, silly. — Fond- 
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A8-A-BUZZ0M, remarkably sUly, ridionloasly good-natured. 
— -FoNDTy or FoNDLiNOy a fool. Old Burton nses fond- 
Ung. 

« The direction of your paquet was methonisht fonddy wrytten by 
the elerke ISiat wrote it, wlierin 1m xnaketh xne the qnene's am- 
htwadrmr xesydeiit nppon tlifi ftoDticra of Seotland.*'--*' I tnut 
yon will canoeyYe that 1 write nothing herein either of any 
malioe or f(md ignorance.'*— letters firom. Sir SaHph Saddler to Se- 
entwry Cectt, 1559.'* 

" To starve in fiill hams were/otui modesty.** 

Dekkar'i Honest Whore, Tart 11. 

Fob, lest. This word is still used in Nortlmniberland, as it 
is frequently found in our early writers^ in the sense of 
prevetUion or precaution ; as, ^^ CoTer him up/^r catching 
cold." Joined to whae, it is ezpostulatiye ; as, ^^ What 
for hev ye gotten sic a wee bit ?" 

J'oBCEy or FoBSBy a cascade or waterfidL Sa.-Got. Jbrs, a 
cataract. The High Force, or great &U ^ the river Tees, 
is a scene of great sublimity, and perhaps the finest cata- 
ract in the island. 

FoBDBBy to promote, to advance—to Jwtpard, V. Jam. 
Supp, 

FosE, the present. — To the Fore, stiU ranaining, surviving. 
<' Is he still to the/or^ ?'* that is—'' Is he stiU alive.'' 



" If CShrlflt had not heen to the fore in our days, the wsten had 
gone orer onr aotL'^—Butherford^s letters. 

But in the proverb '' Kyou can «pend much, put the more 
to the forcy** it seems to imply the future. 

Fobe-doob, the door in front of the house, the principal en- 
trance. 

Foeebt, besides, over and above. Daa, Jbrbi. by, past, over. 

FoBB-ELDEB, an ancestor. StLT.forealdiany senescere. Swed. 
fdrSldrar, parents. Dan. foraildre. Mr. Hunter informs 
me, that he never heard this word south of York ; and 
there only once. But ancestors, which has supplanted a 
word better than itself, is hardly quite naturalized, being 
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s<HBtetmies prottoanced auncHreSy showing through what 

channel it has come to us. 
Fous-EKDy the sprii^, or early part of the year. 
FoBB-HEET, forethought ; from Fobb-hesd^ to pre^consider. 

— HATiNGhTO-THE-FOBE, haying any thing forthcoming. 
Fobsnbnst, Foknbnt, FoBAiTENTy opposito to, oTcr agaiflBty 

towarcU— 4M in part payment of a debt. Se^foreanetu* 

" A KTCftt BQmber of wi«1ced tMeves oppressoTires, tnd peaoe 1)re»k« 
en, and receiptors of thieffc* of the sumameB of Anii8tnuigi0» 
Ellotes, and otheris, inliabiting the bonndonris foreanent Eng- 
land."— ^rt James VI. 

For eyeb and at^ a common expression in the North, but 
not a pleonasm as some have supposed, for it implies the 
future and the present. The Northumbrians use ay, for 
always, constantly ; as, ** He*s ay bragging ;" "/or ever 
and apy* therefore, would mean, for all future as well as 
present time. 

FoRKiN-BOBBiN, Bu ear wig ; so called from its forked tail. 
Ray. 

FoBPiT, a measure of a quarter of a peck, c . e. the fourth part, 
as a farthing is the fourth part of a penny. 

FoBTH, a place in Newcastle, c . e, the Fort. 

FoRTHEBLT, forward, early. " A fortherly harvest" — ^*f6r' 
therfy potatos." 

FoTHEB, or FuTHEB, in Newcastle, as many coals as a two- 
horse cart can carry. Sax. /other, A fother of lead 
weighs 21cwt. 

*' With him ther was a Plowman, was his brother 
That hadde ylaid of dong fal many &/othtr," 

Chaite^,-^The Prologue. 

'* For Katie Unsell was my mother 
And eommon Theif my fEuther-brother ; 
Of sic friendship I had asie father." 

I^tfndaay't Thre$ SHaUU. 

Fou, tipsy, Bacchi j^lenoB^uU of his orgies. The situation 
of the " wee bit wifeikie," who, forgetting both the tem- 
perance and gentleness of her sex, happened to get **fcn*" 
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is felicitously ridiculed in a Scottish song attributed to 
Geddes. 

Foulness, in a coal pit, is the presence of carburetted hydro- 
gen in large quantities. 

Foumart, a polecat. Mustela ptOarius. Frohahlj foulman^ 
from its intolerable scent. There iBfitlmctrt in Sherwood's 
dictionary, and some of our old writers use j/tilimart. Mr. 
Cotes derives the word from Fr. fetiillemort (dead leaf), a 
species of weazel, so called fr^m its colour. 

'* The hart, the hynd, the doe, the roe, 
The fulmart and false fox."— 27^6 Cherry and Sloe. 

FouR-o'cLOCK, refreshment in the harvest field at that hour. 

'^Dur, Our ancestors in the 13th and 14th centuries (as 

may be collected from the Northumberland Household 

Book), appear to have breakfasted at 7, dined at 10, and 

supped at 4 ; after which, they had livery at 8 or 9, and 

then retired to rest. 
Four, FowT, an indulged or spoiled child ; any foolish person. 

A friend says, fot^d, stultified. Fr. fol, fou. Ital. foUe. 
FouTBR, a term of contempt. Fr. foutre, — ^Foutt, base, 

mean, despicable. In Scotland, it is sometimes used in 

the sense in which the low people in Spain and Italy apply 

the term or ^gnjlco* 
FouTH, abundance, plenty ; generally applied to provisions. 

Perhaps from Tout, vulte^ plenitude* 
FoT, an entertainment given by a person about to leave home. 

Belg. defai geeverty coenam profectitiam dare. Skinner. 
FozT, Fuzzy, light and spungy. Sax. wosig^ humidus. Tout. 

w>09y spongiosus. 
Fba, from. A pure Saxon word ; in constant use. 
Frame, to attempt. ** He frames well" — ^he appears to do 

it well, " How does he j^owa" — ^how does he set about it ? 

Sax./remiTMm, efficere et formare. 

« Then said they unto him, say now Shibboleth ; and he said Sib- 
boleth ; for he could 'nxAtfratM to pronounce it right." 

Judgett xii., 6. 
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Fratch, to scold, to quarrel. Germ, fr(ttxen^ fooleries ? 

Fratchbr, a scold, or quarrelsome person. See Fratch. 

Fratished, or Frettished, perished, half frozen, benumbed 
with cold. We also hear of a fratishmenty ot frettishtneta, 

Freed-stool, or Frid-stool, an ancient stone chair or seat, 
in one of the pews near the altar, in the fine old church of 
Hexham ; which, until the reign of James I., possessed 
the privilege of sanctuary, within the four crosses on the 
outside of the town. The term is obviously composed of 
Sax.yW^A, pax, and ^o/, sedes, cathedra ; that is, the chair 
or seat of peace— affording to the fugitive perfect security. 
This stone chair is still carefully preserved in the church 
of Hexham. The ornaments upon it assign it to the Nor- 
man period. See an engraving of it in Sanct. Dunelm. et 
Sanct* Bev., one of the Surtees Society's publications. 
There is an interesting sketch of the History of Sanctuary, 
by Mr. Pegge, in the Archaeologia, Vol. VIII. p. 1 and 
seq. See also Dngdale's Monast. II. 128 note. 

" The Fridttool [of Bererley Minster] is placed on the left of the 
entranee to the vestry ; it is hewn out of a solid stone, with a 
hollow hack ; it has been broken, but repaired with iron cramps. 
When Leland saw this chair, he states it to have borne the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 
Hac Sedes lapidea Freedstool dicitur, i. e. Pacis Cathedra, 
ad quern reus fagiendo perveniens omnimodam habit 
secnritatenL 
No such inscription, however, is now yisible." 

Poul8<m*8 History qf Beverley, p. 687. 

Frbelage, the freedom or privilege of a burgess, in a Corpo- 
ration. Germ. /rf/a^;er, free. 

Freet, to lament, to grieve. From fret, to vex. Swed. 
JrAta. ^* Shejreets dreadfully after the bairns." 

Freet, or Freit, a spectre or frightfiil object, a superstitious 
observance or charm. Isl. Jrett, an oracle. 

Frem, Frem'd, strange, foreign, unknown, not of kindred. 
Sax. and Germ, yrem'e?. Dsixi, firemmet, 

** O fader maist dere 

Anchises, desolate— why left me thou here 

Wery and irkit in aneA^mm^ land."— J>ou^to#' JBnHd, 

VOL. I. A a 
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FrenCd is also used to denote any thing uncommon. ^^ It's 
rather frenCd to be ploughing with snow on the ground." 
Likewise, in the sense of cold ; as Afrem*d day. 

Frbm'd-folk, strangers. Bwed., frUmmande, 

Fabsh, the swelling or overflowing of a river, a flood, a thaw. 
This word is classical in this sense, and hence FreaJi, a. not 
firosty, applied to weather in a season when frost has been 
lately, or may be soon expected (for we do not speak of 
fresh weather in summer), so that fresh weather is that in 
which floods are frequent. So, Spring for the season of 
reviving vegetation, and Fall for the autumn^ when it de- 
clines. 

Fbbtten, spotted, marked. Pock Fbettbn, marked with 
the smaU pox. Sax. yro^Aum, fricare. 

FaiDAT. In the calendar of superstition, not o|ily in the 
North of England but in Scotland, this day is viewed as 
one of ill on^en, on which na new work or enterprise must 
be begun. Marriages, I believe, seldom happen on it, 
from this cause. Dr. Buchanan, in his interesting paper 
on the religion and literature of the Burmas {AMaUc Re- 
searches^ Vol, /.,/?. 172), inform us, that with them " Fri- 
day is a most unlucky day on which no business must be 
commenced." 

*' Friday's noon, 
Come when it will, it cornea too soon."— Froo. 

Hopton, in his Concordancie of YeareSy is profuse on the 
subject of unlucky days and hours. 

Fbim, handsome, thriving, in good case. Sax^ yreom^ f<»rtis. 

Froatino, anxious, unremitting industry. 

Frosk, afrog. — Dur. Sax. yr^MP, rana. Germ. yroscA. 

Frow, Frowe, a slattern — ^also a lusty female. Dut. wcw. 
Germ. fraUy a woman. Su.-Got. fru^ signifies a woman of 
rank. Beaumont and Fletcher, in Wit at several Wea- 
pons, visefroey 

** Buxom as Bacchus' Ao^> revelling ; dancing, 
TelUngthe musick's numbers with their feet" 
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Frowst, «. alovenlj, eoarse-looking, bloated. Sc. fruesome, 
FnxTCBf brittle, as wood, straw, &c. Fr. jfroiss^, braised. 

** Ane other he straik on a baanat of steille, 
The tre to raiffaad firtucMt euiredeille."— fFaOotfe. 

Fbugoan, the pole with which the ashes in an oven are stir- 
red. YT.fowrgoriy an oven-fork, and that, no doubt, from 
Germ. verrUchm, to stir ; the v in German being sounded 
like/. 
Fbumentt, or Fbumitt, a dish made of braised wheat or 
barldj, boiled with milk, and seasoned idth sugar and 
spioes. L&t, /rammtum, 

Fbumfisb, scornfiil, contemptnous. Bailey, hABfitmp^ v. to 
flout, &c., derived from Tuet. frwapdmy to friz2le up the 
nose, as in derision. 

Fuddbb. Bee Fot&eb. 

Fuddle, food aky drinking to excess, so as to make tile the 
chief food. This is the derivation {fanciful and unsatis- 
fiEictory, I confess) inserted in the first edition of this work, 
but which I omitted to state had been previously given in 
the Craven Glossary — a publication to which I have been 
indebted for many words, depending on oral usage alone, 
which are alike peculiar to the counties of Northumber- 
land and Durham and the Deanery of Craven. 

Fuddle, to intoxicate fish. A poaching mode of destroying 
them — ^unacknowledged by Waltonians. 

Fupp, to blow or pufF. Germ, pfuffen, — Fufft, light and 
soft. 

" The ime lompis, into the oauis blak, 
Can hysse and qnhissil ; and the hate fire 
Doith Af and blaw in UeLsseB biniand Bchyre." 

Douglas* Xneid. 

*< The first fuf of a fat haggis is aye the feirsest"— iV. 

FuLL-l>Br7E, at a furious rate, as fast as you can go. 

Full, or Fullen, house-leek, or sen-green, sempervmum tec- 
toruim, Culpepper, in his Herbal, says it is an herb reput- 
ed by Megaldtis, to preserve what it grows upon from 
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fire and lightning. Country people plant it on the roof of 
their cottages, as well with this view as for its many sup- 
posed yaloahle qualities, which all the old herbalists enu- 
merate. 

Fun, Fund (/?. p, of find) found. Used by old people. 

Funk, to smoke, or rather to cause an ofiEensiye smell. Isl* 
/ima, putrescere. — Funking the Cobbler, filling an old 
person's room with the fumes of brimstone and assafoetida 
— a mischievous pastime among boys. 

Funny, comical. F, Todd's John. /See also. Jam. Supp., 
funnie. 

Fur, a furrow. Sax./«*r, Jurh, sulcus. — Rig-and-fub^ ridge 
and furrow. " Eiff and furred stockings." 

FvsBA.% fiiazball, a fungus found in fields, which, when press- 
ed, emits quantities of dust — a pu£P-ball. I^coperdon pro- 
tew. 

FusiN, FuzzEN, nourishment, abundance. F. Todd's John. 
fomn, — ^FuzzENLESs, insipid, dry, tasteless. 

'* And thai fuid sio foysann tharin 
Off come, and flour, and wax, and wyn." 

The Bruce, 

FusoME, handy, handsome, neat. Probably viewsome^ as 
viewly, which is common in the sense of pleasant to look 
upon. In Scotland, Mr. Kinloch informs me, it is the re- 
verse — ^it means disgusting. 

Fuss, i). to attempt to do any thing in a hurried or confused 
manner. Sax. j^^an, to hasten. SvL.-Got. Jysa. 

Ft-taud. An expression used by shepherds in sending out 
their dogs. 

G. 

Gab, v. to prate, to prattle. Ir. ffoby a beak, or bill. — Gab, 
8. idle talk, prating — ^the mouth ; saucy talk. 

Gad, Gaed, or Ged, a fishing rod, a wand, a long stick with 
a pike at the end, formerly used to drive oxen when they 
were employed as beasts of draught. It is a term still 
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used for a cartman's whip. The sciiptoral expresidon of 
kicking against the pricks is founded on the same custom. 
Sax. gcbdy a goad. 

" He criyt * Theyff ! caU aU ! call all !' 
And he then lete the gad wand £alL"— 27^ Bnue. 

Gadobr, or Gauoeb, a name for that recording angel of the 
law, ycleped an exciseman — ^to gauge being a part of his 
employment. Of the ganger of wines and his office, we 
have many ancient statutes. The true English gwnge is 
mentioned in Rot. Pari. 32 Edw. I. 

Gae, GiEy or Gee, to go. V, Todd's Johnson, ^e&. 

Gaed, for wmt ; common in North, and Dur, The Scots and 
Danes, also, still use it. 

Gailt, tolerable, pretty well — ^in good health and spirits ; a 
conmion answer to the salutation, ^^ How are youl'' Dr. 
Jam. says, ^^ it has been supposed that there is some simi- 
larity in the use of ^a^ in 0. Fr. But I have met not with 
an example of this kind." It is, however, in modem French. 
The Academic say, ^^ aller gaiemenfy pour dire aller bon 
train ;" «. e. just pretty well. 

Gain, a curious Northumbrian expression, of various signifi- 
cation, generally attached to other words to express a de- 
gree of comparison ; ABgain quiet — pretty quiet ; gain brave 
— ^tolerably courageous ; gain near — conveniently near or 
at hand. The etymology is doubtful, though it is probably 
an abbreviation of gd^ and. — Gain is also used simply for, 
near ; with the superlative Gainest, the nearest ; as the 
"gainest way"— the nearest road. F. Ihre, gagn, 

** Qohen thai had slayne and wonndyt mony man. 
Till Wallace In, the gaynest way thai can. 
Thai passyt sone, defendand thaim rycht wdlL"— TTo^Joctf. 

Gait, a goat. Su.-Got. get. Sax. gat. 

Gait, to set up sheaves of com to dry. — Gaiting, a single 
sheaf of com, especially of oats and barley, set up on end 
to dry. It has been suggested that it may be from Germ. 
gate, hasty, done in a hurry, and to be after set up into 
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gtooks. To gaii^ in Lanoashire, is to prepare a loom for 
weaying. 
GALASH^to mend shoes or boots by patting additional leather 

round them. Probably from the Fr. ffcUache, 
Gale, or Geal, to ache with cold ; as the fingers do when 
fro9t bitten ; or when rexy cold water is taken in the 
mouth. Perhaps from Lat. ^^frost, cold ; or G^rm. ^el- 
leny to tingle. 8^ Cotgraye, g^kr^ to edngeal with cold. 
Gallbt-baxtk, a balk in the chimney, with a crook, on which 

to hang pots. GeUe, in Germ, is a ressel with ears. 
Galloob, Galobb, plenty, abundance. (xwA.,go-le(nry enough. 

** To feasting they went and to mettiment. 
And tippled strong liqaor gOon,** 

BUion'i JtoMn Hood. 

Gam, to mock. It is gamey shortening the vowel. The cant 
word to gammon, and the corresponding substantive gtim' 
many derivatives. A gammon of bacon, however, is a gam- 
bone, j<mbon, ^ 

Gamashebs, Gaumabhbs, gaiters. Sc. gramashes. F. Jam. 

Gan, Gano, to go.. Sax. gaUy gangan. Several other lan- 
guages agree with this ; as the Islandic ganga, Alemannic 
ga/ngon Dutch gangheny &c. 

" Qohen thow was young, I bure the in my anno, 
Ful tenderlie till thow begoath to gtmg. 
And in thy b«d oft happlt the ftUl Krarme."— Z^^iMlMQf . 

Oanobb, having a good action — a good goer* Dan. ganger* 
** He's a gangeTy like Willy Pigg's dick-ass." 

Ganoeral, or Ganneb, a vagrant, or trcmper^-^ne who gangs 
about the country. ^^ The country swarms with gemners.** 

Gako-wat, a thoroughfiupe, entry, or passage. Sax. gangweg. 
Swed. gdngv&gy a pathway. 

Oanoweek, Rogation week — time of perambulating a bound- 
ary. An old word, still in use, from Sax. gang-wuea, 
Swed. gSnge-vecia is cognate. 

Gant, or Gauivt, to yawn. Sax. ganicm, to gape, to gasp. 
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Gantree^ Gantrt, a stand for ale or beer barrels, V. Jam. 

Gar, to make, to force, to compel. Daiu giore, Swed. 
gdra. Not obsolete, as Dr. Johnson states ; but in com- 
mon use in all the Northern counties.. 

** Was I not yesterdaye at the Newe-eastell 
That standes so £ayre on Tyne ? 
For all the men the Perssy had 
He cowde not garrs me ones to dyna.** 

BataeqfOtterbum,aii. A,B.,l9d, 

" Bot my gademan« the treuth I sail thee tell. 
Oars me keip Chastitie sair againes my vilL" 

Lyndgay's T%ree EttalHt. 
** But specially I pray thee hoste dere 
Chur us have mete and drinke, and make ns chere." 

Chauoer,—T7ie Reve's Tale. 

** And the King a parlyament 
Gert set thairefter hastily.** — The Bruee. 

** His gret manheid, and his boant6 
Qerrii him yeit renowynt he."— Ibid. 

'* Oregorie the grete derk garte write in bokes 
The rewle of alle religionn rigtifol and obedient." 

Chaueer. 

Gabcil, small branches, cut for the purpose of mending 
hedges-^nnderwood. Lat. ffraciliSy slender. — Gabcil- 
HEUCK,. a bill-knife for cutting the garcil. 

Gailland, a wreath, or crown of glory — ^formerly carried be- 
fore the corpse of a young unmarried female, and after- 
wards suspended in the church. When I was a boy, there 
were several of these funeral garlands at the church of 
Witton Gilbert, in the County of Durham. No white- 
washing, or beautifying, I hope, has since disturbed them. 
See yiBGiN* Garland. 

Garn, the ancient pronunciation of yam ; still retained by 
old people. Sax. ffeam, Dan. and G^rm. ffom. 

Gabs, Gurse, grass. Sax. ffosrs, Sc. fferss. — Garsing, Gur- 
siNa, a grazing, a pasture-— an ing, or inclosure in grciss. 

Garten, a garter. Gael, gairtein. Sc. gartene, Welsh, 
garcfys. 
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Garth, a small inclosure adjoining to a house. Br. garddy a 
garden. Sax. geardy a yard. Swed. gdrd, 

* * And 80 befell in till ane mirthfall morrow 
Into my ffarth I past me to repose." 

CompUiynt of the Papingo. 

** Throwa dark gixrth schogydyt him forth fast." 

WaUaee. 

A country dmrch-yard is called the g(zrthy or Idik-gctrth. 
The north side is supposed to be not quite so holy as the 
more sunny sides, and for that reason is usually reserved 
for the place of interment of such as come to some un- 
timely end. 

Gate, or Gait, a right of pasturage {or cattle through the 
summer — their stray or grazing for any specified time. It 
is deriyed from go, and means generally agoing^ and in this 
instance a righJii of going. V, Tooke. 

Gate, a way, path, or street — ^a road. An ancient Saxon 
expression which has been peculiarly preserved in the 
names of streets or lanes in almost every considerable 
Northern town : — ^those ending in gate, as BailifPgate, Gil- 
ligate, Narrowgate, Newgate, &c., having no allusion to 
gates having ever been there ; nor does the frequent use 
of the word afford any proof of a walled town, although 
such a conclusion has been erroneously drawn. Su.-Got., 
Isl. and Swed< gata, semita. Sax., Dut. gea. In many 
villages, the public road passing through is still called the 
towngate. Gate is, also, understood in the North in a 
more general sense; as, " gang your ^o^e," go your way. 
" What gate are ye ganging ?" what road are you going ? 
" How many gates hae ye been ?" how often have you 
gone, or how many joumies have you taken ? ^^ To go 
agatevHirdiy* to accompany a short way. 

'* Schyr Eduuard, that was sa worthy 
Tuk with him a gret cumpany 
And tuk his gayt till GHilloway."— 77^ Bruu. 

** And thaune Reson rood faste 
The right heighe gaUt 
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As Conscience hym kenned 
Til thei come to the Jiyiigfi"— Piers PluneTnan. 
'* T. & Z. Lee, to sel 16 gate of MaiQ,"—€hurchw<Mrden8' Aeeounta, 8U 
mehoUu% NeweastU, 1710. 

CrAUCT, fat and comely, — North, V, Jamieson. 

GauMj^ to comprehend^ to understand, to distingm^h, to coi^ 

aider. Moe.-Got. gawngcmy percipere; or Tei^t. go/vm^ 

aci4ng-:rOAUiq.B$99 siUy^ ignorant, vacant^ stnpid. 
Gaup, to stare yac^tlj. ^^Wliat are ye gating at, ye 

gowk V* Dut. gaapen^ to gape. 
Gauye, to stare abojat in a clownisli manner, to look round 

with a strange, inquiring gaze, said of a young horse not 

used to the road. Germ, ffaffefiy adspectare. V, Wach- 

ter ; and see Gattson, or Gawtison. 
Gatelock (often pronounced Geayltgk) a strong iron crow, 

or bur, used as a lever, chiefly by masons and quarrymen. 

Sax. ffODeloe, catapolta. Sn.-^ot. gaffaky jaculi genus apud 

▼eteres Svdogothos. Ihre. 
Gayy, probably from Guaye, an ungainly female, ^^ of a 

strange gaiU and onoo' manners.*' 
Gaytson^ or Gawvison, a dmpleton, a gaping silly fellow — 

the 9on of a got^. 
Gawkt, a. awkward, stupid, foolish, 8ee the substantive. 
Gawkt, b. a vacant, staring, idiotical person. Swed. g<kh^ a 

fool, buffoon. Dan. g^h. Germ, geek. 
Gay, tolerable. " He's a ga^ decent man." " Qay luck." 

Also considerable. '^ A gay while," a considerable time. 

*^ A ga^ bit off," a good distance. — Gay, preceding some 

other word, is very common in Northumberland ; as ga^ 

and fat, ga^ and strong, ga^ and soon. See Gain, 

" Last morning I was gs4i and early out" 

Samaay, Gentle Shepherel. 

^'dwa that I kan that raid ga rycht"— 2^ Bruce, 

Gbai^ Gbtal» <Kr Gsll, tp ache ynih. cold, as the fingers do ia 
frost ; to crack with heat or frost. Green wood geals in 
the soig, and the earth, when it is rent or cracked wi^ 
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heat, in very dry weather, is said to be gelled or gealed. 

Isl. geily fissura, raptara. The first sense may probably 

be from gelusy cold. 
GsANy Gben, the wild black cherry. Prunus avium, Fr. 

guigne. 
Geab, V, to dress. ^^He's snugly gea/redy^ he is neatly 

dressed. 
Gbab, b. stocky property, or wealth of any kind. ^^ A vast o' 

gearP Sax. geaxay provision, fomiture. 

" And for that nothing of hire olde oert 
She sholde bring into his hous, he bad 
That women shold despoilen hire right there.'* 

Chatwer—Thi Gierke's Tale. 

" Thai delt amang theim that war ther 
The King of Inglandia g«r:*^Th» Bruoe. 

Geabs, or Geebs, draught or cart horse trappings. In p. 
340 of Lege's Mar., Lord Wharton applies it to war-horse 
trapping. Chaucer also uses it in the sense of armour 
generally. 

" An hundred lordes had he with him there 
All armed save hir hedea in all her ifere," 

Chaucer,^The Knighfa TcUe. 

Geck, v. to toss the head scornfully. Tout, gheciten, deridere. 

** Dear Roger, if your Jenne ffeek. 
And answer kindness wi' a sli^t, 
Seem unconcerned at her neglect, 
For women in a man delight." 

Sofiff in the OenOe Shepherd, 

Geck, 8. scorn, derision, contempt. ^^Dinna ye mak yor 
gech o' me." — Dtw, 

** Quha cum uncalit, unserved suld sit, 
Perhaps, Sir, sae may ye, 
Gudeman, Grameroy for your getk. 
Quod Hope, and lowly louts." 

The Cherrie and Sloe. 

Ged, a name for the pike in the Northern parts of Northum- 
berland. IsLgaedda, D&mgedde, Swed.gddda, 
' Gee (pronounced hard), an afi&ont, stubbornness. ^^ She 
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teak the^^d/' — she became pettish and onmanageabh 
she went off at a tangent. A friend^ conyersant with the 
language, thinks it probable that this word is the prefix 
gey of some Saxon descendant of opinidtretiy thus used in 
abbreviation. Dr. Jamieson, however, refers to Isl. geigr^ 
geigy offensa, pemicies. 

Geeavle, or Gavel, the gable end of a house or building. 
Su.-Got. gajwel. Isl. gafl. 

Geebs, an erection of upright props and cross planks for the 
support of the roof of a coal mine. 

Geld, to deprive any thing male or female of the power of 
procreation by the operation of the knife. This is its old 
meaning, and is so used by Shakspeare in the Winter's 
Tale, when Antigonus threatens his three daughters. 
But there is another sense of the word ; as, a geld coWy a 
geld ewe; by no means implying that the animals have 
been spayed, but simply that they are not with young. 
A geU pair of partridges or grouse, are birds which have 
no brood. Germ, gelte, sterile, barren — geUe kuhy a cow 
not with calf. 

Geld, to crack ; as green wood is apt to do. See Geal. 

Geld, a tax or imposition ; a pure Saxon word, still retained 
in n<mt-geldy or neat-geldy the rate paid for the agistment of 
cattle. 

Geobdie, George— a very common name among the pitmen. 
** How ! Geordie man ! how is't ? " The pitmen have given 
the name of Geordie to Mr. George Stephenson's lamp in 
contra-distinction to the Da^y or Sir Humphrey Davy's 
Lamp. 

Geslin, or Gesling, a gosling. Su.-Got. gaasling. Sc. 
gaislin. To make the gosling leave the shell, at hatching 
time, the farmer's wife bums an old shoe, by way of a 
charm. 

Geslin, the beautifid early blossom of the willow—appear- 
ing about the same time as the geslin, or young goose. It 
is fabled that these blossoms, falling into a river, become 
gosUngs. 
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Gbtten, for got ; Letten, for let ; Stbucken, for strndc ; — 
ariB still common in Northnmbeilandy according to tire old 
form. 

Gew-oaw, a jew*B liaip^ the Scotch tmmp. BW^ ff^, 
T&jloTy the Water Poet, bbjb, i^at he tneW a great man 
expert upon this instrument. 

GiBBy a hook. — Gibbon^ Gibbt, GiB^T-STfCK^ a waHdii^ stidk 
with a hook, or the top hent d^WD. for a handlb ; a iiut 
hook. Lat. gtbhusy convexly crociked. ' 

Gib-fish, the milter of the salmoh. See Some ctkHiotift iitfbr- 
mation concerning it in the North Cbnnt^ Angler, p. 9A 
& seq. 

GiBLSTs, '^ the parts of a goose which are cut olT biafore it is 
roiststed," Todd's John. Experienced redtaurateuvs, how- 
ever, infdrm me that it i6 the inside as w^. Old Fr. 
g%betez. But Hee Thompsoii. In iTewcastle they call ^n%at 
is takiein from one goose a jMi«> ^f ^X^m. At Ouistmas, 
hardly any pe:rson, howeVer ^Oo^, is ttithoiit n ]^^ ipie, 

GiBBALTAB-BocK, Veined sireetmeat — sold fn lisas^ iresmn- 
bling a rock. It is also known in Scotlahd ; iSid had its 
origin from the Eoch of 'OibraUary iimniedialreiy aft^ thai 
place was so succesialidly defended By General Eliot, 
against the combined forces of France and SpHuh. Both 
English and Scots have a singular predilection for naming 
things after great events or great men. 

GiE, the N'orthem form of give. V, JaihieSo^, Vo. ^f. 

GiF, if. A pure Saxon word ; still retidn'ed iii oiA t?Oith*em 
language. H. Tooke says, it is the imperative of the Go- 
thic and Anglo-Saxon verb gifcm; but see JiMleUOn's 
Scottish Dictionary, art. G^. 

GiFF-OAFF, interchange of discourse-^mutual donation and 
reception. Hence, the proverb, " Giff-gaff mab^ good 
fellowship." 

Gifts, white specks On the finger nails— presages of feHcfty, 
not always reaUlced. V, Brand's Pop. Antiq., vo). tl., p. 939. 

trio, a long, islender, light pieairctfe boat used on the l^ne. 
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GiGLOty n ^ddjy Ikngbing girl. Shakspeare, affcef Ckancer, 
has it in a worse sense— -a wanton wench. This latter 
meaning is supported hj Sax. geagU^ lascivus. 

GiaoT, or Jigot^ a joint of mntton — ^part of the leg. Fr. 
gigot. 

GiLDBR, GiLDEBTy a snaro, made of horse hair or small wire, 
Ibir oiitching Inrds. Swed. gillsr^ gin, snare. See Bewick's 
cut of the Tawny Bnntiag. €filour, for deceiver^ oocnrs in 
Chaucer. ^ 

*' A ffUow shal bimself begiled he,"— The Reve's TcUe. 

Gill (pronounced haird), a small glen, or dell, properly a 
narrow valley with steep and rocky hanks on each side, 
and with a stream of water running through it. IsL gilf 
hiatus montium, fissura mentis. The term is often found 
as a local designation in the North of England. 

GiLLABbBy to chatter nonsense. ^^ What are you giUahering 
ahout ?" a true old Northumbrian expression. Pronounc- 
ed in Durham, gdaiov&r. Germ* geUUhier^ laughter, has 
been suggested to me as a probable etymon. 

GnjBE, G]^LSB, a spe^es of salmon. Said to be one not fully 
grown. In the histoiy ei, the sidmon, we have yet mudi to 
leam. 

GiisB, a q>ring, occasionally appearing in fields, but after- 
wards closing up. 

Gilt, a spayed pig. See Geld ; also. Jam. Si:^p.,^aft. 

QnasuLy or Giumal, a double tree ; so called by woodmen. 
Lat. gemeUuSy double, twins. The gmmal-nag will occur 
to the antiquarian reader. 

GiMLicK, a gimlet — said to be the invention of DdQdalns.— - 
GiMLicK-EYE, a squint, vulgo, cock-e^e — ^probably from 

being (i-twiat. 
GiMMEB, a female sheep from the first to the second shearing. 

Su.-Got. gimmeTy ovicula, quae primum enititur. Ihre. — 

GELT-^imfEB, -a barren ewe.— GiMMiBR-LAMB, a ewe lamb. 
GiMHEB, a contemptuotis term for a woman among the lower 

orders in Newcastle. Q, Dot. gemalen, a wifo ? 
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GiMPy or JiMPy neat, handsome^ slim in person^ elegant of 
shape. Welch, gvfympy pretty. 

" O then bospack his dochter deir. 
She was baith jimp and sma : 
O row me In a pair o' sheets, 
And ton me o'er the wa.*'— BoOokJ qfAdcmi, (yGordan. 

Gin (pronounced hard), if. F. Ray, and Tooke. O gin, is 
an expression of great admiration in Scotland. 

" Oin a body meet a body, 
Ganging to the well ; 
Oin a body kiss a body, 
Shoolda body tell?" 
North, version qf. Coming through the Rye. 

** Ogin my love were yon red rose. 
That grows upon the castle wa'. 
And I mysel' a drap o' dew. 
Into her bonnie breast to fa' l—Seottish BalUtd. 

Gird, a fit ; as, ^^ a ffird of laughter." 

Gird, Gurd, a hoop. Sax. gyrddy cingulum. 

Girdle, a circular iron plate, with a bow handle, on which 
thin and broad cakes of bread are baked. Sax. gyrdeL 
Su.-Got. grisseL F. Ihre. In more simple times a slate, 
called a back-stane, was used for the purpose; and in 
Yorkshire they still have a girdle stone for baking their 
oaten cakes upon. 

GiRDLR-CAKE, thin household bread baked on a girdh. The 
lagcma of the ancient Welsh. F. Itinerary of Archbishop 
Baldwin, by Sir R. C. Hoare, vol. II., p. 293, and note. 

GiRN, the Northern word for grin; and so given in our old 
dictionaries. 

" Sic gyming, grayning; and sa gret 
A noyis, as thai gan othyr heiV*— The Bruce. 

** The deil sat giming V the nevLk.*'—BaUad qf Orookie Den. 

GiRNiaAw, the cayity of the mouth. Ganmen is German for 
the palate or roof of the mouth — ^probably, therefore, gim 
and gaum — giming so as to show it. A lady has fayoured 
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me with the following Northumbrian riddle — solution^ 

etUinff a sloe. 

" Black "m, saatm, rough'm, glower'm, saw, 
Click'm, gatfm, flang*!!! into gimigato,'* 

Girt, the vulgar orthography of great, " Cfiri and small." 
GissY, the call of pigs to their meat. 
GisE, manner, fashion, practice. 

« And to the ladies he restored again 
The bodies of their honsbondes that were slain, 
To don the obsequies, as was tho the gise" 

Chaucer,— The Knight^s Tale. 
" Therefore my dier brother devyse 
To find sum toy of the new gj/se^—Lyndsay. 

GiSTiNG, the pasturage of cattle, which, in some places, is 
called gisement; the tythe due for the profit made by such 
gisting, where neither the land nor the cattle otherwise 
pay any thing — agistment. The word may be referred to 
old Fr. gistey demeure, habitation, endroit on Ton couche. 
V, Roquefort. 
Give, to beat, to punish. " My sangs, 1*11 give it you." 
GiYE, to yield ; as the frost does when it thaws. 
GiTE owEB, Give ower now, the ha^ done of the North. 
GiZEN, to open, to crack, to pine. An empty cask exposed 

to the sun is liable to gizen. Isl. gisinny hiulcus. 
GizzEBN, the gizzard. The old mode of spelling. Fr. gesier, 
Glaid, or Gled, smooth, easy in motion. F. Jamieson, glad, 
Glaky, giddy, unsteady, frolicsome. Sc. glaikit, 
Glave, smooth. Lat. glaher. Hence, glaveringy an old word 

for flattering. 
Glaver, or Glaiver, to talk foolishly or heedlessly. Germ. 

hlaffeny to chatter, to prate, to babble. 
Glazener, a glazier. Very common among the vulgar. The 

Dutch say glaaisemaker, 
Glead, a kite— the fork-tailed fisdcon ; one of the finest na- 
tive birds we possess. Falco mihus, Linn. Sax. glida, 
Su.-Got. gladay milvus. Sc. gled, 

** Kites and buzzards sail round in circles with wings expanded 
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MiAaetiottleflS; tmd it to from Ihflir gUikHf UMmar Chat tka for- 
mer uw still called in the North of England gleadst froifi the 
Saxon Terb gttdan, to glide." 

WhUe'8 yatunU History nf Sdbome. 

** The matj pML qnhisalliB with mony ane pew, 
4)tM^7 the dajf was dawtvg we)9 1 knew.^ 

Glsde, Glbbd, a coal in a state ef sttoi^ keat. Sax. §led. 

" Ther saw I flnt the diike imagining 
Of Monle, and all the compassing ; 
The cmel ire, red as any ffUde.** 

Chaueer,—The Knight a Tale. 

Glee, Glet, Glead, to squint. F. Bay. The sobriquet of 
^^ Ol^d Aigyll" was giy«n to a celebrated Scottish Mar* 
qness-^from his haying a squijijb or cast in his eyes. Our 
good friends in the North are rem,arkable £or describing 
persons from their infirmities or failings. 

** Th(ear'8 a time to gi^e and a t^ii^e to knk «ren."-- Prov. 



Gleek, to deceive or beguile. In this sense is to be read the 
expression from Shakspeare^ ^^ I can ghek upon occasion," 
misinterpreted by Hanmer and Pope, to joke, or scoff; 
and giyen as an example, in Todd's Johnson, under ^ to 
mkbeTy** to gibe, to droll upon. Mr. Lambe, on this pas- 
sage, sensibly remfurks, that ^ a fool may utter rustic jokes 
<iir scoffs ; but it requires some small share of art or wis- 
dom, to beguile or deceiye.'' The word seems analogous 
to Germ, gleieheny to counterfeit. 

Oleo, 9, to glance, or ra^er to look sharp. — Gleo, a. quick, 
cleyer, adroit, knowing, skilful, by means of any of the 
fi^ses. Isl. gldggry acutus, perspectus. Germ, klv^y sage. 

" For gUg^B the glance which loyera steaL**— (Xd Song, 

Gleg, slippery ; smooth, so as to be easily moved. It is also 

used in the sense of voluble — glib. 
GiiEN, a narrow valley, a depression between hjlls. $ax. 

gleny glene. Welsh, gij^n; Mid so writteai in Don)€«day. 

Gael, glecmn. 
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Glbnt, v. to look aside, to glance, to peep, to sparkle. Isl. 

plennay pandere. 
Glent, 8, an indistinct or oblique view, a glance, a glimpse. 
Glentbbs, stones placed near gate posts to keep cart wheels 

off. 
Glipf, a slight or transient view, a glimpse, a fright. Isl. 

glia^ to shine. ^^ Eh ! what a gliff I'd gotten in the Hrh 

garfhy the neet now !" 
Glimb, to glance slyly, to look out at the comer of an eye. 
Glint, 10, to glance, to shine a little. — Glint, b, a glance. 

** On Minto-crags the moonbeams glira 
Where Burnhill hew'd his bed of flint." 

Lay qfLcut Minstrel, Canto I. xxvii. 

Glisk, a funt view, a transient light, a glimpse. Isl. gUss, 
nitor. 

Gloaming, twilight at morning or evening. Sax. glomung, 
glom/fMrng^ crepusculum. V, Lye. 

Gloppen, to startle, to surprise, to astonish. Isl. glopVy stul- 
tus, is supposed by Mr. Todd, and others, to be the origin ; 
but is not Germ. glupeUy to behold or regard one with a 
malicious mien, more nearly allied ? — Gloppened, astonish- 
ed, frightened. 

Globe, mire, filth of any kind in a wet state. A woman 
once giving evidence at the Newcastle Assizes, told the 
counsel that she saw the prisoner throw a handful of glore 
at another person. She explained the expression by say- 
ing, it was a handful of clarts, 

Glout, to look sullen, to pout. Still in use in the North. 

Glower, v, to gaze or stare with dilated eyes. Teut. giuy- 
eren, to look asquint. — Glower, s. a broad impudent stare. 

Glumps, sulkiness. Chaucer has glambcy and Skelton gl/um.-^ 
Glumpy, sullen or sour looking. Allied to this is olouf- 
iNG, remaining silent or stupid. 

Goaf, the space remaining in a coal mine after the removal 
of the coal. Probably from Sax. cofe^ a cave, an inner 
room. 
VOL. I, c c 
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GrOBy the moutli — a quantityy a lump, a moatbftil. 

G0B-STICK9 a spoon. This word would seem to imply a thI- 
gar origin ; but I suspect it is legitimately to be derived 
from Gothic gtiepstock. V, Kennett's Gloss, yo. gappe* 

GoB-ANi>-ouTS LIKE A YonNG CRAWy a low burlesquo expres- 
men, dealt out to ignorant people, too fond of talking ; and 
applied to children who are always eating. Of the same 
kind iSy no guts in your brains — gross stupidity — ^unable 
to digest an idea. The Germans have a similar colloquial 
phrase, er hcut keine griitze im kopfe, 

G0BBET9 a lump of meat — ^that which may be put into the g(>b 
or mouth. 

Gk>D'8 Penny, an old, and still current expression for an earn- 
est penny. The silver penny, or fine, paid by the tenant 
to the lord, on admittance, as well as upon descent or 
alienation. 

God's- wuNs. A profane oath much in use amongst the 
peasantry. In an earlier age, such oaths were used by the 
most polite without a consciousness of impropriety. 

" She grew ynto a grate rag©, begynnynge with God^a Wimds, that 
she wolde set you by the feete, and send anothw yn your place, 
if you delyed with her thus," 

Letter firom Sir Bolt. Carey to Lord HuTisdon. 

GoFF, a foolish clown. Skinner gives gojyshe as an old word 
equivalent to stultus, fatuus. I may add, from Cotgrave, 
old Fr. goffe^ <1q11» doltish, blockish. 

Goggles, a disease in sheep. When affected, the animal 
shows signs of giddiness, swelling of the eyes, and hanging 
of the head. From the time of being first seized it grows 
weaker and weaker, and generally dies in a week or ten 
days. 

GrOKE, or Gowk, the core of an apple, the yolk of an egg — ^the 
inner part of any thing. 

GoLDSPiNK, the goldfinch. Fringilla cardaelis. Teut. gowd- 
vincie, 

** With gallant ffoldttpinks gay."— The Cherry and Sloe. 
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GoLE OF Wind, a strong current of wind. 

GoLL, to blow with yiolence, to threaten in a kind of howl, 
^^ How the wind ^lls against the windows." Isl. gola, nlu- 
lare. See Gowl. 

GoLLANy GowLAN, GowAN, a yollow flower, the daisy, com- 
mon in moist meadows — a golden one, 

GoLLAB, GoLLER, V, to shout, to spoak in a boisterous or 
menacing manner, to storm. Germ, grollefiy to murmur. 
Ital. gola — ^in the phrase, gridare qtAanto se n'ha nella gola, 
to cry out very loud, 

GoLiiAB, GoLLEB, s, the bluster of an enraged or dissatisfied 
person — ^the snarl or growl of a dog. 

GrONEiLL, or GoNNERiL, a half-wit, a dunce. V, Jam. gomrell, 

<jrONNEBHEAD, a stupid porsou, a dunce. See Goneill. 

GoopuKE, well favoured. My friend, Mr. Taylor, suspects 
it is classical, though not in Todd's Johnson. It is com- 
mon in the North, and is certainly a good word. 

GooDLiKE-NouoHT, good in appearance only. " There's many 
a goodlike nought in the world." 

CrooD-DEN, the wish of good-evening, a salutation. 

GooBMAN, the husband or master of the house. Sc. gudeman, 
— GooDWOMAN, the wife or mistress. 

GroopMOTaEB, a mother-in-law. 

GoopsoN, a son-in-law. Goodsisteb, Goodfatheb, are all used 
in the same way. 

GrOR, red grouse. 

■GrOR, Gore, dirt — ^any thing rotten or decayed. Pure Saxon. 

GoRBiT, GfORBiN, an unfledged bird. — Raw Gorbit, or Gor- 
BiN, applied, as a term of contempt, to a forward pert 
young lad. 

GoRcocK, the red grouse, or moor cock. Tetrao ScotictM, 
Latham. This kind of game is plentiful in the elevated 
heathy parts of the northern counties of England, as well 
as in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Gossamer, ^' down of plants, cobwebs, or rather vapour aris- 
ing from boggy or marshy ground, in. warm weather."— > 
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Craven Gloiaary ; where there is an excellent, thoagb not 
altogether satisfiEtctory, article on the etymon of a word 
that has heen so yery puzzling to lexicographers. 
GrOTHAMy a cant name for the " fiunons old town" of New- 
castle, and other places, containing a considerable propor- 
tion of inhabitants not endowed with ^^ absolute wisdom.'' 
Barb. Lat. gattictUy with the Romans, was a €hth and a 
simpleton. F. Thomson. 

'* Had we the Ootham policy and Inck to hedge In the water as they 
did the cuckoo."— CZevetond revtvedt 3d BdU. 1063L 

GoTHERLY, kind, sociable. ^* The ewe is ffotkerky with its 
lamb." 

Go-TO-BED-AT-NooN, goat's beard. Tragopogon pratense. 
This is one of those plants which, by an inyariable law of 
nature, performs its constant vigiliasy by closing its leaves 
abont noon. Hence its popular name. 

GowD, GowDY, wanton ; also, a toy or play-thing. V. Todd*s 
Johnson, ^atM?. 

GrowDEB, the name of a rock in Swindale and another in Bor- 
rowdale. The term is obscene, and places bearing it have 
it from foxes copulating there. Hence the name of Gowdjr- 
chare, in Newcastle ; once the abode of prostitutes. 

Gowk, the cuckoo. Sax. gasCy cuculus. Su.-Got. goek. Me- 
taphoricaUyy a fool or simpleton. Swed. g&ck. Tout. gTMcky 
stultus. Chfyy in both senses, occurs in Piers Plowman. 
In some parts of Yorkshire, it is cowky in the same accepta- 
tion. A grindle cowky is a worn down grindstone, some- 
times used as a stool in the cottages of the poor. 

** Ye're a g(ywk if ye dont knaw that the lads o* Tyneside 
Are the Jacks that myek famish wor Navy." 

Songi—(km,ny NeweasseL 

Gowk's-errand, a fool's errand. F. Brand's Pop. Antiq. 
Vol. I., p. 123. 

GowK-spiT, or CucKoo-sPiT, white frothy matter, seen on cer- 
tain plants in the spring— coincident with the appearance 
of the cuckoo-— containing the froth worm. Tettigonia 
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apumaria. So called from an ancient belief that it is the 
spittle of the gowky or cuckoo. V. Moor, p. 369-70. 

GowL, to cry snlkily. Gowling, sobbing, crying. To threat- 
en, to storm and soold. To sound fitfully and hollow, like 
north wind. See Goll. 

GrowPEN, the hollow of a hand formed to receive any thing— 
a handfhl. — Gowpen-full, is also used in the latter sense. 
Isl. gaupn, Su.-Got. goepn^ manus concava. 

GowPENs, both hands held together in form of a round vessel. 
^' Gold in gowpeni^ — as much gold as both hands united 
can hold. 

GrowsTT, dreary, frightful, ghastly, ghostly. It is frequently 

used as signifying dismal or uncomfortable, and so applied 

to a dwelHng-honse without ceiling, &c. ** What 2kgow8ty 

hole he lives in." Sc. gousty^ gusty. 

" Cald, mirk and gousty is the nicht." 

Jamieson's Popular BaUads. 

GowsTY, windy, stormy. In this sense we may refer to Isl. 
giostTy ventus frigidus. 

Gracewife, an old provincial name for a midwife ; still re- 
tained by the vulgar. Allied to French, grosse femme, 

Gradely, decently, orderly. Sax. grady gradcy ordo. Ra- 
ther, my friend, Mr. Turner, says, from Sax. geradliCy up- 
right. Chradelyy in Lancashire, he observes, is an adjective 
signifying every thing respectable. The Lancashire peo- 
ple say, our canny is nothing to it. 

Graff, a grave. Sax. grasf. Low Dut. graf. In many 
parts of Northumberland they call a grave a graff. To 
break a graffy is to dig a grave ; thus, — ^they are " break- 
ing the ground." 

Grailing, a slight fall of hail which barely covers the ground. 

Grain, a branch ; properly that which is grown. Hence^ 
com (generally) — Whence, also, a branch (locally) — ^whence^ 
by association, the grains or branches of a fork. The gra4n 
of the wood, the growing — ^the direction in which it grows. 
Su.-Got. greuy remus. 
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Grain, Grane, to groan. Sax. graniany gemere, lamentari. 
Graith, V, to clothe, or furnish with any thing suitable. Sax. 
percsdian, — Graith, s. the trapping of a horse. 

" Hi« modyr graUhit hir in pilgrame weed." 

Graithxng, clothings—any fcunishing or equipment. Sax. 
gertsde. 

Grand Y, Granny, grancbnother. Old Eng. ffrcmnam. Sc. 
grannie. 

Grange, a bam, or granary. Originally, and strictly, the 
store-house for com belonging to the lord of the manor, or 
to a monastery. Fr. grange. Law Lat. grangiay from 
granam. It enters largely into the names of places in 
Northumberland. 

" For he is wont for timber for to go. 
And dwellen at the Gtrange a day or two.'* 

(Piaueert—Hie MiUer^s Tale, 

Granky, complaining — ^neither well nor ill. See Cranky. 
Grape, v. to feel. Sax. grapian. See an amusing article in 
Moor, vo. grope. — York, gripe. Sc. gra^. 

" Sirs, I 8all«ohaw you, for my wage 
My pardons, and my pUgramage, 

Qohilk ye sail see and grape.** 

Lynd8ay*8 Three EgtaUU. 

Grape, s. a fork with three or more prongs in the shape of a 
spade or shoyel, for filling rough dung. Su.-Got. ^r^e, 
^dens. Sc. graip. It is the Saxon m^xfwc^ and classical 
trident. 

Grassmen, officers of great antiquity in the borough (^ Gates- 
head, whose duty was to look after the herbage or grass. 
Since 1814, when the fields were indosed, they haye been 
discontinued. 

Grate, ^o dig, to dig up ground with a spade. V. Watson. 

Great (often pronounced Greet), intimate, familiar. Sc. 
gri$. This word, which now appears very vulgar, was used 
by the most polite in the time of Elizabeth. S&i Fuller^s 
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Wortliies, Derbyshire, Edit. Nichols, p. 259. Blount's 
Letters to Pope. 

Gbbb, V, to agree, to live in amity. Old. Fr. ffreer, " Law's 
costly ; tak a pint and gree*^ 

Gree, 8. pre-eminence, superiority. Old Fr. gre, " To bear 
the greCy* to be victorious, to gain the prize. 

Grebdy-gut, a voracious eater. Dan. graadig, greedy, glut* 
tonous, voracious. The double eta in Danish, sounds like o. 

GreedY'Houkds, hungry persons — ^having, as it were, the 
canine appetite. 

Grben->bone, the gar-fish, or needle-fiii^ ; taken on the coast 
of Northumberland. The colour is of a greenish yellow, 
mottled and variegated in a peculiar manner. It is com- 
monly regarded with aversion, and is seldom, if ever, used 
as food. The bones are green ; hence, no doubt, the name. 

Grebney, the green grosbeak. Le Verdier, Buffon. 

Grees, stairs or steps. V, Ray; and Todd's John, greey 
third sense. 

Greet, to cry, to weep aloud. — Greeting, weeping,.— Grat, 
wept. Sax. grcedany clamare, flere. Dan. grcede, to weep, 
to cry. Swed. grdta^ to weep ; gret, wept. 

** Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet /"' 

Spenser's 8?iepherd*s Calendar. 

** And then gan Gloton greete. 
And gret doel to maike.'*— Piers Plowman. 

** At leve takyng the ladyis gret^ 
And mak thar face with teris wet."— 77^ Bruce. 

*' The kinge's hart haiflfthai fundyn thar 
And ar towart thair Innys gane 
And that haim with thaim haf thai tane 
With gretyng, and with iwill cher."— i6. 

Grey-beard, a stone jar, or earthen jug. Thomson derives 
it from Ital. ghiara brocca ; but it is a fact not undeserv- 
ing of notice, that the jugs in common use, two centuries 
ago, were distinguished by a face with a very long depen- 
dent heard. 
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Grey-gate, strange^ in a bad sense, as, ^^ he has gane a g^ejf- 
galeP Is it from Fr. gri^ wilful ? 

Grey-hen, a large stone bottle. Often used on the borders 
for holding such ^^ flattering unction" as is never meant to 
see the fEice of the exciseman. Fr. bouteille de greSy a stone 
bottle. In Scotland it is called a tappU hen* 

Grey-hen, the female of the black-cock. Also the name of 
a certain description of pear. 

Grey-linnet, the conmion linnet. Fringilla canabina. 

Grey-stones, coarse mill stones, for common meal — from the 
colour of the free stone ; in opposition to the Blue-stones, 
for finer meal, made of the whinstone. The one kind 
bruises the grain more into flakes ; the other grinds it more 
into small powder. 

Grime, to mark or daub with soot. This is the onlj proper 
meaning of this Shakspearian word. — Grimy, sooty. — 
Griming, is, however, sometimes used, by antithesis, for a 
slight cover of snow. In the latter sense it has been hint- 
ed to me, since the publication of the last edition, that the 
word is a corruption of creaming, as a slight cover of snow 
is sometimes called. In pit language it is a small and thin 
layer of bad coal. 

Grip, to grasp fast by the hand. Sax. gripan, to gripe. 
Swed. gripa, to catch, to seize, to lay hold of. 

Grip, or Groop, the space where the dung lies in a cow- 
house, having double rows of stalls ; that is, the opening 
or hollow between them. Also a small ditch, or open 
drain in a field. The Javel Grroup, the name of a lane in 
the Close, Newcastle, was so called from Sax. gavel, a toll 
or tribute, and Sax. grcBpe, a trench or sink; in Tuet. 
grippe, groepe, sulcus. Toll, up to a late period, was taken 
on the Javel Group. 

Grippy, mean, avaricious, hardly honest. Sax. gripend, ra- 
piens, catching, griping. 

Grit, great, ancient, but very common. 

Groaning, a mother's pangs in the " trying hour" — ^the cry- 
ing Ot4t, 
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Gboaning-cakb, the cake provided in expeetation of an in- 
crease in a family. It seems from time immemorial to 
liaye been viewed as an object of superstition, and persons 
have been known to keep a piece for many years. 

.GBOAmNCh-CHAiB, the chair in which the matron sits to receive 
visits of congratnlation. This is, as a writer in the Grent. 
Mag. observes, ^^ a kind of female ovation due to every 
good woman who goes through such imminent perils in the 
service of her country.'^ Formerly the lady was placed in 
a groaning ehair to assist parturition. It is still, I am 
told, so used on the continent ; and is called in Danish 
/orl6sning stoel, delivery chair. It is figured in Cowenius' 

. ^^ Orbis sensualium pictus." 

Groaning-cheese, or the Sick Wife's Cheese, a laige 
cheese provided on the same occasion as the cake. I 
nnderstand a slice. of the first cut laid under the pillow, 
enables young damsels to dream of their lovers, particu- 
larly if previously tossed in a certain nameless part of the 
midwife's apparel. In all cases it must be pierced with 
three pins, taken from the child's pincushion. There was 
a time, my old nurse informed me, when children were 
drawn through a hole cut in the groaning-cheese, on the 
day they were christened. 

Groats, the kernels of oats, divested of the inner and outer 
husk, but unground; also oatmeal. Sax. grtUf grout. 
Chwxts were formerly much used in the North of England ; 
especially in the composition of black puddings. Hence, 
the proverb, *' blood without groats is nothing ;" meaning 
that £Eunily without fortune is of no consequence. A street 
in Newcastle — ^the ancient and accustomed place for the 
sale of meal and groats — ^is still called the G^root-market. 

Gbobble, to make holes. Germ, griibleiny a little hole* 

Gboin, Gruin, the snout of a pig. Fr. groin. Among the 
vulgar the word is applied to the nose. 

" O good CKmI I ye women that ben ef gret beantee, remember yon 
on the proyerb of Solomon, that likeneth a &iie woman* that U 
VOL. I. D d 
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ft fool of hire body, to a ring of gold that is wome in tbe proiM 
of ft aoiie.**-'-Chaucer,-~Tht Perwne's TcUe, 

OnooTBy a Itad mine. Lead mines are generally worked by 
a groove or lerel. 

Gbosbb, GaozBBy a goosebeny. Fr. ffrasmXle. Lai. gramda. 

GaouNOBy to growly as a dog. 

OsoYBSy the refose of tallow, made into thick cakes and used 
as food for dogs. It is granw in tke South. 

GboW) or GauBy to be troubled. — Gbowzb, to be chili before 
an agne fit, to shndder. Sa.-€rot. grufwt^ horvere. Dan. 
grr^ey fright, trembling. 

GauKPHST, GauMFT, sour, ill-natnred, ont of hnnurar.— 
Grumfhst, is also a name for a pi g ■ ad o p ted from grunt- 
wig. 

Grumphet, a qpecies of jostling among sdieol-bpys^ in en- 
deavonring to hide any thing which one takes from ano- 
ther. 

(trund, the Northern form of greund. It is the samet in the 
ancient Gothic, Danish, and Swecyshlaagoages. 

Guest, a ghost, or spectre. Sax. gate^ gcuut. The 8tioets of 
Newcastle, according to an old tradition, were hannted by 
a nightly guetiy assuming the shape of a dog, calf, or pig, 
to the no small terror of those who were afraid of such 
apparitions. The most lai^hable and mischieyons gam- 
bols are represented to have been performed in the neigh- 
bouikood of the old '^ Dog-loup-stairs." 

GuBSTiNO, an hospitable welcome — a warm reception. Isl. 
gistinQy hospitum. Sc. gesnmgy gestnwg. 

GuisEBS, persons who dance in masks, or with their. foces 
blackened, or discoloured, and in rustic disguises.; & cus- 
tom of great antiquity. Tout, gugie-settery sannio. Sc. 
gyaard$. These guisers are still to be seen, espedally at 
the meU-supperSj given at harvest home, though the|r num- 
bers have considerably- diminished of late years. 

Gully, a large sharp knife used in farm-houses, principally 
to cut bread, cheese, &c., for the family ; also by bqtchers 
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in killing sheep. Perhaps^ originallj a butcher's knife, for 
the gullet. Another meaning of Gtullt — ^a ditch, or hollow 
— ^has been pointed out to me by several literary Mends ; 
bat in this sense the word is not unknown in our lexico- 
graphy, foid is well authorised. 

GuLUON, a mean wretch. F. Jam. Supp. It is also a term 
for a drunkard. The &ble of the thirsty ghost of Gullion 
drinking the river Acheron dry, is told with considerable 
humour in one of Bishop Hall's Satires. 

GuMSHON, GtJifPTiON^ commou sense, combined with energy ; 
shrewd intelligence ; a superior understanding. A writer 
in the Gent. Mag. in reviewing Mr. Wilbraham's Cheshire 
Glossary, calls this a slang word. On the contrary, it is 
an excellent word, of high antiquity — ^referred by Dr. Ja- 
mieson to Moe.-Got^ gatsm-jany percipere. 

Gt-cabung,. a sort of mischievous elft It was formeriy a 
common instmetion, on the Borders^ that on Caxling Sun- 
day a person must eat carlings till he was so foil that the 
dUMforUng could not get a ^^ grip of his waim." JSee a on- 
lious article on the word in Jamieson, yOyCfyre-Garlingi 

G'tet, a common pronunciation of Gatb ; which see^ 

Gtlb-fat, a wort' tub in which liquor ferments. Dut. gyl- 

** Aii(9 cwrtiU qneae, ane laidlie Inrdane 
Of straiig wesche sHo will tak ane Jnrdatae 
Anid settis in the fn^fat.** 

Lffndta^'e- Wre& EttaUU. 

H. 

HLack^ a stiDn^ two-toothed pick-axe, or hoe, mudi used in 
UgHeuhure. Dan; hakifey a mattock. JSdckia occurs in 
old Lati)a iiustratnents, in the sense of an axe. The foioient 
SlBcon woapon^'-^with which the Britii^ chiefs weve mur- 
dev^^by tie command of Hengist — ^was e&lledhandetm, 

HackbtIiad; tiie row of line of bricks by which a bfcick garth 
is divided into fiats. 

HACKiBD^ diapped, o:d chopped';. )9aid'of £ro8t-bitten hancte. 
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Had, Haud, hold. So. hold. ** Had your tongue'^ — ^be 
sQent. '< Tack AaiKf '-4ake hold. 

Had awat! Haud awat? go awaj — Md an ywiir wof — a 
term of encouragement, peculiar, I believe, to the North. 

Hade, or Haoub, the inclination of a dike with the seam in 
a coal pit ; by it the character of a ^^ trouble'' is deter- 
mined, whether a dipper or riser. ^' She hagu/u sare to the 
south." 

Hadfash, Haudfash, plague, trouble. ^* Sic a hadfcuih^ 

Haffits, the temples. Rnddiman considers it merely as 
half head. 

" Ener in ane fall bos helnM nog and aoondit 

Clynbuid about his haf^feMt witii ane din." 

Haffle, to waver, to speak unintelligibly, to prevaricate. 
Dnt. haiielen, to fidter. — Haffling, conftised talk. 

Hao, V, to cut or hacL — Oumb. and part of York. — ^Hao, «. a 
cutting of copse wood. Swed. fy^ffe^ felling of trees. 

Hag, a wood — generally one into which cattle are admitted. 

Hao, a sink or mire in mosses — any broken ground in a bog. 
Dr. Jamieson properly refers to the act otcvUinff, 

Hag, a white mist ; something similar to Dao ; which tee. 

Haobebbt, Hbckbebt, the beautifiil flowering shrub— 4he 
bird-cherry. Prunuspadus, Swed. MiggMr. 

Haggab-makeb's Shop, a cant name for a public-house. 

Haggis, or (as generally pronounced) Haggish, a North 
country dish — the national olio of Scotland ; for a com- 
mendation and history of which eee Dr. Hunter's Culina 
Famulatrix Medicinae. See, also. Bums' address To a 
Haggis ; and Jam. Supp. vo. haggiee. It was, till lately, 
a common custom among the peasantry in the North of 
England, to have this fare to breakfast every Christmas- 
day ; and some part of the family sat up all night to have 
it ready at an early hour. It is now used to dinner on 
the same day. Directions for the preparation of this 
^' great chieftain of the pudding race," are given in Meg 
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Dods' amusing institute of the culinary art^ 4th edition^ 
p. 360. 

" They (fhe northern free-booters) sent me word that I was like 
the first puff of a haggis, hottest at fhe first**-— Cisfisy'f JIfemoirv. 

Haggish, an opprobrious epithet, applied to a lumpish, nn- 
meldy person. 

Haomena, the same as Hogmena ; which see, 

Hag-wobm, the conmion snake — from the place in which It is 
generally found. Coluber ncarix, 

Hain, to saye, to preserye ; as, haining wood ; haining land ; 
haining a new suit of clothes. See an ingenious, and yet 
satisactory, etymon in Jamieson. 

Hainch, v. to throw a stone underhanded, or by striking the 
arm against the haunch. 

Hainch, the haunch ; and we still haye henchman^ an atten- 
dant, whom the Scotch call a JhnJtie, that is, a person at- 
tending djkmc, 

Haib, a snudl quantity of anything, as ^'a hair of salt/' ^'a 
Aotrofmeal." 

Hake, to loiter, to lounge, to sneak. Germ, hd^en^ a hook^^- 
clinging to present objects ? Thus we say of a loiterer, 
that he han^s about. 

Halfebs ! an exclamation among children, yiewed as entit- 
ling the person making it to hal^ or half the yalue, of any 
thing found by his companion. I^ howeyer, the finder be 
quick, he exclaims *^ no halfers — findee keepee, lessee 
seekee,'' which destroys the claim, and giyes him the sole 
right to the property. 

" And he who sees you stoop to th' gronnd. 
Cries htOvea t to ev*ry thing you've found.** 

Bavager-BwaeetoSeoBWim^aUd, 

Half-mabbow, a middle-sized lad ; two such being required 
in a coal pit, to put a corf of coals equal to a man. 

HALF-BOCKra>-iNNocENT, a fool-Hsupposcd to arise from hay- 
ing been only half -rocked in the cradle when an ixi&nt. 
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Hallabaloo, HiLLBBALoOy a iioise, an uprdar, a elamoor. A 
friend suggests a curious derivation — hiUoa-hawl^fitm f 

Hallan, a name giyen to the fry of the coal fish^ or coalsay, 
when about five inches in l^sgth. 

Halle e'rn, or Halloween, AUHallaw Even^ the vigil of All 
Saintis^ Day, on which it is customary with young people 
in the North of England to dip for apples floating in water, 
or to catch at them when stuck upon one end of a hanging 
beam, at the other extremity of which is fixed a lighted 
candle, and that with their mouths only, their hands being 
tied behind their backs. This sport produces much un- 
successfhl and lucBcrous stretching of the jaws. F. Brand's 
Pop. Antiq., Vol. I., p. 300. 

Hallen, Hallak, or Hollin, a partition or screen between 
the door and the fire place, frequently made of wicker worii 
and plastered with clay,, extending from the front door of a 
cottage to within the width of a door of the back wall. 
Against this hallen it was common for the cow to stand. 
Germ. heMen^ to conceaL 

Hallen-dbop, a black sooty lye, arising in moist weather 
from joints of meat hxmg up t6 dry in the cliinmey) for 
waiter's use. — West. 

Hallen-shakeb, a sturdy beggar,, one who stiuids iMinit the 
hallen to excitb charity. • 

'* Rigbt'SMcnftilljE she aaswer'd hixm 
Begone you haXian-tihaker^* 

ffACCiOir, a c6mmoii tenin of reproach — ^a reprofiate; 

Halhot-coubt, the court of a copyh'oicF manor, tt' watr that 
court amon^tfaoF Siftxdni^ whidrw^iMrw cftll^a court baron ; 
and the etymology ^ i^om the i7ide^£li^of llfietenants in one 
hall or manor — Sax. heatty aula, and gemote^ conventus. 
The nante is still kept- Up iA the-oOiOilty of Doxfaaniy inHie 
Bishop's maBdittd Writers have sometimei^ mistaken this 
cburt^lor the Ha^^niOtey.ox^hKAy or ecolesiafftieal comti; nor 
ojlg^t the reaii^r to oonloiufd these^cop^holden With the 
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H€tfywercfoUs or hofy workpeople^ who enjoyed their kncU 
by the tenure of repairing or defending a ohnrdli Mr sepul- 
chre. Snch, in particnlary were those within thehishopric 
of Durham^ who were under an obligation to protect and 
de&nd the corpse of St. Cnthbert^ and who daimedfor sach 
pioms labour the pfivilcge of not being obliged to go oat of 
the diocese, either by the King or by the Kshop, in de- 
fonee of the kingdom at large against their wilL Bee Sor- 
tees* Hist. Dnr., Vol. I., pp. iz., xr., xvi., iHiere there are 
some interesting documents on the subject. 

Halow^ shy, bashful, scrupulous. — Lane. V, Todd's John. 

Hamb, home. A pure old word, from Sax. homy used for a 
place of dwdlii^, or a Tillage, or town. 

** HwMt Juvme, Juvme/ O home wad I lie ! 
O home, Mme, home, to my ftin eountrie.**— £tooreteA Song. 

tViAMJfSR, 9. »• to stammer, to hesitate in speaking. 
.Hammbr-axb, an implement haying a hanunw on one aide 

of the handle and an axe on tilie other. 
H.AMMTE, a simpleton, a coward. A cock that will not fight 

is called a havtmie, 
Hamshacle, to fasten the head of an animal to one of its 

hamsy or forelegs. Vicious cows and oxen are often so tied, 

especially when driyen to slaughter. 
Han, for have, in the plural. . This old contraction of htxven 

is not obsolete, as stated by Dr. Johnson. 

" And oertes, lord, to abiden your presence 
Here in this temple of the goddesse Glemence 
We hem been waiting all this f ourtenight ; 
Now helpe ns, lord, sin it lieth in thy might." 

Chtuuert—The Knighte'e T(Ue. 

Hancle, a great many. See Hanti.e. 

Handt, a small wooden yessel of a cylindrical form, made of 
states hooped together, one of them bdjig of greater length 
than the others, and serying for a handle. Galled else- 
where a />^^n. 
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Hangerel, a stick in a batcher' shop on which to kan^ an ox 
by the hind legs. 

Hangment. To play the hangmeni, to be mnch enraged — ^to 
phiy the very deuce. 

Hank v. to fiEisten, to form into hankt or skeins. — Hank, s. a 
skein of thread, a rope or hitch for fiustening a gate. Isl. 
hank, a coUar or chain. To keep a ^ood hanJb upon your 
horse, is to have a good hold of the reins. To make a 
ravelled hank^ to put any thing into confusion. 

Hank, a habit. The same as Hant. Primarily a chain or 
band. 

Hankls, to twist — to entangle thread, silk, or worsted. 

Hannisl, a loose, disorderly fellow— one not to be trusted. 

Hansel, or Handsel, the first money received for the sale of 
goods, an earnest given on hiring a servant. The fish 
women and hucksters in Newcastle regularly spit upon 
what they first receive in a morning to render it propitious 
and lucky — that it may draw more money to it. Su.-Grot. 
handsoel, mercimonii divenditi primitise. F. Hire. The 
Grermans employ their twin-expression handkauf, in iden- 
tically a correspondent meaning. Hansel is also the Jiret 

use of any thing. 

** Some parled as perto. 

As proyyd well after. 

And clappid more for the eoyne, 

That the kyng owed hem 

Thaime flfor comflforte of the comyne 

That her cost paied 

And were behote hanseU 

If they helpe wolde." 

TTie AUUerative Poem on the Ikg^otUUm qf 
RiehardIL,p.dO, 
** And upholderes an heap 

Efly by the mome 

Geye Oloton with glad chore 

Good ale to hanadU."—Pien Plowman, 

Hansbl-Mondat^ the first Monday in the New Year ; when 
it is customary to make children and servants a present. 
Huloet defines handselly " a new year's gift/' 
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Hi.NT> castO]ii> practice. "At your and hants" At your 
old habits. Chaucer uses it in this sense. 

" A good wif was ther of beside Bathe 
Bat she was som dele defe, aad that was scathe. 
Of cloth making she hadde swiche a haunt 
She passed hem of Ipres and of Gaunt/* 

Prologv* to the Wife qf Bathe. 

Hantlb, much, many, a great deal, a handful. Swed. oniaL 
Germ, anzahly a great number, a large quantity. 

Hantt, wanton, unruly, restiye. Grose. 8eey also, Ray. 

Hap, to coyer warmly, as in bed. Sax. heapean^ to heap 
upon. 

ELip, 8. a coyer of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to 
one of coarse material. There is an ancient popular dis- 
tich in Newcastle, in allusion to the celebrated Roger 
Thornton— one of its most wealthy merchants and greatest 
bene&ctors — ^who, it is said, arriyed there literally in the 
situation described — 

" At the Westisate came Thornton in, 
With a hap, a halfpenny, and a lambskin." 

In Stowe's transcript of Leland's Itinerary, there is a dif- 
ferent but eyidently a yery corrupt yersion of the couplet — 

" At the West-Gate came Thornton in, 
With a happen hapt in a ram's skyne." 

Happen, Happens, perhaps, possibly, it may be. 

Happing, a coarse coyering, a rough rug for a bed. Hap^ 

harloty a coyerlet for a seryant, is a yery old word. 
Hab, the upright timbers of a gate, to which the ellems 

(bars) are fixed. 
Hab, or Habb, a mist or thick fog. Probably from Sax. har^ 

hare, hoar. Ray has Aarl, a mist. V, Skinner, a sea harr, 

" A northern har 
Brings drought from fax.'*— Prov. 

Habd-oobn, wheat or maslin in the grass state. Probably 
from being sown before winter. The compiler of the 
Glossary to the Charters of Endowments, Inyentories^ and 

VOL. I. K e 
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Aoconnt Rolls, of the Piiorjof Finchale (the late Mr. Gor- 
don), describes hctrd cam to be wheat as opposed to barley 
and oats, perhaps firom its hardihood in braving the winter, 
and states that it is a mistake to suppose that the term 
hard coruy which is still in tise, refers merely to wheat or 
maslin in the blade or 09 the ground. 
Harden, to grow dear. ^' The market hardens.^* 
Hardlets, scarcely, hardly. Uniyersal among the vulgar. 
Hasn, or Harben, a term for coarse linen cloth. Perhaps, 
originally, a literary friend conjectures, from Germ. Moren, 
made of hair ; as brewers' aprons sometimes are. 

*'AlasI when sliiil my bonm b^ at reste ? 
Mother, with you wold I changen my cheste. 
That in my chambre longe time hath be. 
Ye, for an heren clontto'wrsp in me.** 

ISarns, brains. Used only in the plural. F. Todd's John- 
son. 

** Bonnolc with that delitierly 
Roucht till the porter siic a rout 
That bind and hamy§ both came ont — The Bruce, 

Harp, to be constantly dwelling on one topic, to repeat a 
thing incessantly, to grumble. '^ Harping on one string." 

Harrt, to harrow, to pillage, to make a predatory incursion. 
Sax. hergtan^ to harrow, to pillage. Swed. Mrja^ to ra- 
vage, to lay waste. The word, in this sense, is by no 
means confined to Scotland, as Dr. Johnson supposed. It 
is common in Northumberland and Durham ; particularly 
as applied to the taking of a bird's nest ; and being used 
by Milton, ought to be considered as classical English. 

" The Saxons with perpetual landings «nd inYBsions ftarrjet} the 
South coast of Britain. — Hist, qf England, Bo(^ ILtP. 108. 

Say what thou wolt, I shall it nerer telle 
To child ne wif, by him that hartoed hell." 

Chaucer,— The MUlef^i tale. 

" And boldly brent Northumberland 
And harryed many 11 towyn.-^— iSo^^ qf OUerittm. 
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Harry. To "play harry** over a person is, to beat, or punish 
severely. 

Harrtgaud, a blackguard sort of person. Ray says, a wild 
girl; but, I think, I never heard it applied to a female. 
My friend Mr. Ward, however, informs me that it often 
is ; and then signifies, unsteady, a gad-about. The word 
is sometimes pronounced haddy^aud. 

Harxtmstarum, Harumscaruh, wild, unsettled — ^running af- 
ter you know not what. Germ, herumschary a wandering 
troop ; plural, scharen, vagabonds. 

Hash, a sloven, one who does not know how to act or behave 
with propriety — a silly talkative person. In 1666, Henry 
Hedley was fined Qs, 4d. for calling William Johnson, one 
of the stewards of the incorporated company of Bricklayers 
and Plasterers, a slavering hash, V. M^Kenzie's Hist, of 
Newc*, p* 700^ 

Hask, coarse, harsh, rough^ parched. Germ, harschy rough. 
— ^with the coxnmon suppression of the r. A hask wind is 
keen and parching. Hash-lips are parched lips. The 
word is also applied to the sense of feeling, when any thing 
from its touch appears unpleasantly dry or hard. Coarse 
worted is hash to the feeling, Hushy is cognate — ^the husk 
of a nut — ^the rough envelopement. Coal is said to be hash 
when it is brittle, and hard to work! 

Hassock, a reed, or rush ; hence, a stool or cushion to kneel 
upon at church, is callied a hassock. Sw. 'mssy a rush, and 
shchy a sack. ' There is a tract of land adjoining the Tyne, 
near Dunston, called the Hiassocks, which, it is probable, 
was once covered with hassocks. Sir John Swinburne in- 
forms me, that hassock is used on the. moors for a tuft of 
rushes, or coarse grass, in very soft boggy ground. 

Hather, Hether, heath. " ^a^A^-buzzoms" — besoms made 
of heath. " ITg^Acf'-bell"— the heath-blossom. 

Hatter, to shake. "I'm all haUered. to pieces." Probably 
from the Fr. hewrtery to knock or shake. 

Haijob, 9 low, flaty.or marshy portiioi^ of land beneath higher 
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ground, by the sid« of a riyer, liable to be overflowed. Isf • 
hagi, ager pascuns. In Cumb. they are called Holms, 
which see. 
Ha USE, the neck, the throat. A yery old word. Sax. Dan. 
and Germ. hals. ^^ If 8 down the wrang house.** Our eaily 
writers spell it halse, 

** * L«iie me » marke/ quod he, * bnt dayes tiiree 
And at my day I wol it qniten thee 
And if it 80 be that t^on flnde me false. 
Another day hang me up by the tua»e,"—<lhaueer. 

** Many a truer man than he base hanged up by the haiser 

Cfammer €furUm*t Needle, Act V,, Se. 2L 

*' Ther ne was raton in al the route. 
For al the reanme of Fraunoe, 
That dorste have bounden the belle 
Abontetheeattesnekke, • 
Ne hangen it abonte the cattes hale." 

Plen Piofotiusn, 

Hause-band, a collar, or necklace. 

** There's goud i' your garters, my Marian, 
And silk in your white ?UM8e-band.**—<Xd Bong, 

Haveb, 9. to talk foolishly, to speak without thought. Isl. 
gifra, blaterare. — Havebs, s, silly discourse, idle bantering 
nonsense. 

'* Dinna deave the g^itleman wi' your havere,"-—Eedgau'nlUet, 

Haver, s* oats. Dan. ha/ore, Swed. hafre. Dut. Turner, 
Haver-bbead, Haver-cake, large, round, thin oaten cakes, 
baked on a girdle. Swed. hafrekaka^ oat cake. 

" ' I ha?e no peny,' quod Piers, 
' Pulettes to bugge, 
Ne neither gees ne grys, 
Bnt two grene cheses, 
A few cruddes and creme, 
And an haver cake.*'— Piers Plowman, 

Haver-meal, oatmeal. Swed. hafrenjdl. Tent, htweren meet, 

** O where hae ye gotten that haver-meal bannock ? 
Silly, blind body, why, dinna ye see ?**—8c. Song. 

Haver-sack, a bag in which oatmeal is carried. This is the 
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* origin of the haversacks of sohliers — ^nsed formerly for car- 
rying their hayer-meal. 

ELlybril, a sort of fool^ a half-wit. From Haybb, which see. 

Hawk, to expectorate. Welsh, hochi, to throw up phlegm. 

- Shiikspeare uses ^^ A^K^J^n^ or spitting." 

Hat-making. When hay is first cut, it is called a stoede, or 
suHrthe ; which is in £Eict the grass swaged to one side hy 
the scythe. Germ, schwaden^ a row of new mowed hay. 
Dnt. zwade. When it is spread out it is named a teed 
(properly a ted) ; and when dried ready for gathering, a 
whin-rcwy toind-rowy or toon-row. It is next put into cocks, 
several of which are collected into what is called a kyle, 
Fr. cueilliy gathered. When these again are heaped as 
high as a man Qsxi pitch the hay to the top of the heap, it 
is called ApiJbe. 

Haze, to drizzle, to he foggy. V, Ray's North C. Words. 

Haze-gaze, wonder, astonishment — a state in which one 
sees dimly and confusedly, as through a haiae. 

Headsman, Heedsmen, the next stage ahove a Aalf-4narrow, 
amongst putters, requiring &foal with him to pttt a corf of 
coals. 

Headways, excavations in a coal pit at right angles to the 

• hoards, for the purposes of ventilating and exploring the 
mine. 

Head-sheets, a sloping platform, towards the stem of a keel. 

Heald, or Heal, to lean or incline to one side, to hend later- 
ally. Sax. hyldaUy inclinare, declinare. 

Heam, H'yem, home. Dan. Mem, Swed. hem. See Hame. 

Heams, or Heamsticks, two pieces of crooked wood encom- 
passing a horse's collar to which the traces are fastened. 
Isl. hals, collum. Teut. hamme, numella. Lat. hamus. 
This word is sometimes pronounced Yawmes, with the 
aspirate H before it — H'yawmes. Heaume in old Fr. is 
hMllement de tite ; now as oxen were anciently used in 
agriculture, and yoked by the head, may not the hea/iM 
have been thence derived ? 
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Hbap, Hbup, a wioker basket, a dry measure somewhat cor- 
respondent to the Beatment. Sax. hipy q>ecie8. 

HsAFy a good many. ^^A heap of folks." — ^'A heap of 
bairns." 

HBART-scADy any thing disagreeablo or eontrary to your ex- 
perience or wishes ; giie^ yexation. Jt is also a provincial 
name for the heaiiiA)XirBrr'he<irt-scald. 

HsAATsoMB, merry, cheerfol, Uyely — fall of f^eart. 

Hbayisomb, dark, doll, drowsy. Cray. Gloss. 

Hbck, a rack for cattle to feed in. Sn.-Got. hisek. F*. Ihre. 

Hbck, an inclosore of open work— of slender bars of wood. 
Germ, hecke, a hedge or partition.-— Hsck-board, or Hec;k- 
BRED, the board at the tail of a eart. — Hbck-ixx>b, the 
inner door not closely panneled but only partly so, and the 
rest latticed. Half-heck, a half, or lower part of a door. 

Heck, or Hike, a term of cartmen to their horses ; whence, 

' he'll neither heck nor re, hike nor re,' i. e. he is nnmanage^ 
able — ^he will not hear reason. Heck, means ^^ tnm to 
the left," and jee means ^^tom to the right;" re seems 
to moan the sanie slb jee; and, therefore, if be will neither 
heck norjee, he is intractable. 

Hscac-BEBBrT. See Hagbekbt. 

Hbgklb, to dress tow or flax— ^to hackle, Swed, hdcHtla, 
Tent, hekelen, — Heckler, a tow or flax-dresser. Teut. 
hekeler^ carminator. 

Bbckl^ complexion. ^^ She's ]ighi,heekPdy** said of one of 
light hair ; ^^ Ginger heckW* l& used to describathe colour of 
afighting cock. 

Heckle, Heckle-flee, an artifldal fly for fishing-^made of 
the heckle feather so called, which grows on the neck of a 
cock. 

HEDE-ANi>-HANa, to puulsh scyercly, though not to the extent 
expressed. 

** Sam sayis ane king ia cum amang us 
That pnrposis to hede and hang us.'* 

lyndeav'i 3Jaree EttaitU. 
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Hee, high. 

*' To 86 the dere draw to the dale 
And lere the hilles hee. 
And shadow him in theleyes grene 
Under the grene- wode-tre.** 

Andent BaUady—Rebin Bood. . 

HEERiNy Harrin, herring. ** Fresh-heerin — fresh-heerin ; — 
four twopence caller harrin-^f our twopence caller harrin ; 
— ^here*8 yor cuddy's legs — ^here's yor Dnmbar-wethers— * 
here's yor January harrin." — Ciy in Newc, Fisk-tnarkei, 

Heeze^ to lift up with violence. Belg. hysan, 

" The samen wyse as thay commandit ware 
They did anone.— 

Towart the left wyth meny heia and hale 
Sodit al our flot fost bayth with roach and sale." 

Douglas* JEneid. 

Heft, a haunt. Su.-Got. A(3p/l?9 usus^ consuetudo. Also^^a 
hafty a handle. 

Hefted, a cow is said to be hefted whose udders are distend- 
ed for want of milking, in order to make a better shew. 

Heigh-how, an occasional assistant in the kitchen — a sort of 
char-woman. So called, in all probability, from a notori- 
ous propensity which a character of this kind has to all 
sorts of low gossip and marvellous stories. 

Hell, Helle, to pour out in a rapid manner — Dur* and 
North, Sax. hjegdan^ to hail. Isl. hella* 

Helm-wind, a singular phenomenon so called — generated in 
that vast column of clouds which frequently hangs over 
the summit of Cross Fell — a mountain encompassed with 
the most desolate and barren heights— covering it like a 
helmety to an extent of several miles. On its first appear- 
ance, there issues from it a prodigious noise, which in 
grandeur and awfiilness has been thought to exceed the 
roaring of the ocean. It is not confined to any particular 
season of the year, although it occurs more frequently in 
the spring and autumn than at other times. . Sometimes 
there is a less cloud, in an opposite direction, called a 
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helm-bary from an idea of its resisting the progress of the 
wind. The violence is greatest^ when the helm is highest 
aboye the mountain. Beyond the line of its fury the air 
is frequently in a dead calm, and the sky serene. When 
this phenomenon occurs, the wind rushes with tremendous 
yiolence down the western slope of the mountain, extend- 
ing two or three miles oyer the plain at the base, and fre- 
quently overturning whatever lies in its track. Much da- 
mage is often sustained in the Fell-side district by this hur- 
ricane, but the greatest devastation prevails on its occur- 
rence during the period when ripe com is standing. See 
further on this interesting subject, Hutchinson's Cumb., 
Vol. I., p. 267 ; Hist, of Carlisle, p. 435 ; Jefferson's and 
the Rev. John Watson's remarks in Jefferson's History 
and Antiquities of Leath Ward, p. 813 & seq. 

Helt^b, the northern word for halter^ Sax. heelster, See 
Brand's Pop. Antiq. Vol. II., p. 583. 

Helteb-skelteb, in great haste, violently, disorderly — ^un- 
bridled, as it were. Skinner's derivation from Sax. heolster 
seeado (unless we reject Dr. Johnson's translation and 
to adopt that of Dr. Jamieson), seems to me &r fetched ; 
and that given by Grose, is, in my mind, equally fiincifhl. 
A friend suggests that it may be from hie et aliter; while 
Coles, and the author of the Craven Glossary, refer to the 
Dutch. But I am satisfied that helter-skelter is halter loose, 
halter broken, effraenat^. Thus Shakspeare expresses the 
exact meaning when he makes Pistol say, 

" Sir Jolin, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend. 
And heUer-skelter have I rode to thee ; 
And tidings do I bring." 

2dPartqf King Henry IF. 

This is quoted, but its peculiar significance has been en- 
tirely overlooked, in Todd's Johnson. 

Hemmel, a shed or covering for cattle, a fold. Sax. hwlme, 
tectum. . Germ, heim, a tent, a house. 

Hempt, mischievous. Although it is generally applied jocn- 
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larly and innocently to giddy young people, of both sexes, 
yet it seems to haye a prophetic allusion to an ignominious 
end, having the qualities likely to suffer by the halter. 

Henna, Hanna, have not. 

Hen-pen, the dung of fowls — ^manure from the pen where hens 
are kept. The country people sometimes use it in hauHng 
linen. See Bouk. 

Hen-scbattinos, long pencilled clouds — said to indicate rain 
or wind — significantly called by the common people, 
"Mare's tails." 

Hebd, a keeper of cattle ; answering to Sax. ht^rd^ Dan. hyrdcy 
and Germ, hirty one who attends cattle. From hirty the 
Swiss haye made a yerb hirteuy to tend cattle. In New- 
castle, and other parts of the North, there is the yerb to 
herdy signifying the same thing. 

Hebe's t'ye, the rustic form of drinking healths in the North. 
Prynne, the oppngner of what he calls " pocular and pot- 
emptying health," in the same year that he wrote a labori- 
ous pamphlet on the " Unloyelinesse of Loye-Lockes," 
produced his ^^ Healthes Sicknesse," wherein he labours, 
with his accustomed enthnsiasm, to prove "the drinking 
and pledging of healthes, to be sinfhll, and utterly unlaw- 

' fuU unto Christians." 

Hebonsew, Hebonseugh a heron. Not merely a young one, 
as stated by Mr. Tyrwhitt. V, Skinner, hemsues. Chan- 
cery in the Squire's Tale, describing the feast of Cambns- 
can, says, 

** I wol not tellen of hir strange sewes, 
Ne of hir swannes, ne hir heronaewea. 

The word hcmdsawy in the proyerbial expression of a man's 
not being able to distinguish ^^a ?iawh from a handsawy 
which Shakspeare giyes to Hamlet, is obyiously a corrup- 
tion for heronshaw (as it is written and pronounced in some 
places). There is a possibility of mistake in one case, but 
not in the other. 
Hes, has. The old form of the word. 
VOL. I. r f 
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Hbsp, to latch ; as, ^' hesp the door.' 

Hbsp, the fastening of a door or gate. It is properly the 

loop that slips over the staple, and is confined there hy a 

lock and key. 

Hbt, hot, warmed. Sax. AcBf, heated. Swed. Aef, hot. 
<* Theae YersiB of gold and anire wxitte were. 
Of whiche I gan astonied to beholde 
For with that one encresid all my fere. 
And with that othir gan my herte to bolde. 
That one me het, that ofhir did me oolde^*' 

Chaueer,—T7ie AstemUU nf FquUm, 

HxTHEB-FACED, rongh-£Ekced. 

Hbt-pint, warmed ale, with spirit in it. 

Hetteb, eager, earnest, keen. Perhaps from het^ hot. 

Hbtjcx, Hukb, hooky a crook or sickle without teeth. Dnt. 

hoek, 
Heuk-bane, the hackle-bone« 
Hbuck-fingbrbd, thieyish — digUia kamatis* Perhaps, only 

cant. 
Heudin, a piece of leather connecting the handstaff of a flail 

with the swingle — ^the hooding of the handstaflP*. 
Hbugh, a ragged, steep hill side — a ravine. Sax. hou, mens. 

Lye. 

" From that place syne nnto ane oane we went 
Under ane hyngand fietieh in ane dame went." 

JOouffUuT JBneid, 

Hbup, or Hoop, a measure, something less than a peek. 

Hewbbs, the men who work the coals in a coal pit. 

Hexhamshire, a large portion of the county of Northumber- 
land ; once a distinct Bishopric, with the privileges of a 
separate Palatine jurisdiction, but now an isolated part of 
the Archiepiscopal See of York. The name, though im- 
properly, is still retained ; and the manor, comprising this 
extensive district, ever since the beginning of the reign of 
James I., has been called the Regality or Manor of Hex- 
ham. ^^Regalitas sive manerium de Hexham." In the 
reign of EUzabeth it is styled merely, ^'Manerium de 
Hexham." 
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H'ybIi, whole, entire. Isl. hielL Su.-Got. hel. Belg. heel, 
integer, totns. 

H'tel-wateb, whole water ; said of a heavy fall of rain : a 
shower so heavy that the water seems unbroken. 

HiCKTTP»siracKi7P, the hiccongh. Shakspeare, in the Twelfth 

Night, uses the interjection sneek up I whioh^-eoming 

from SQch a drunken character as Sir Toby Belch — ^may 

£Edrly enough be supposed to designate a hiccough ; though 

some of the commentators seem to think otherwise. The 

following couplet, thrice repeated, is a popular cure for 

this disagreeable convulsion. 

** Hideup'Wnkikupt itand up, stick up. 
One drop, two drops— good for the hiccup." 

Major Moor gives a different version of the lines-*- 

** Hiclcup-8nAcouj^—loo\ up— right up— 
Three drops in i^ cup— is good for the hiccup." 

HiDLiNS, a<^. secretly, clandestinely — applied to any thing 
done by stealth— ^quasi hid04ing. 

** Bot Bdlla lurkaad in dame MddeUU lyis."— Ztouptof* JEneid. 

HiDOB, hip. *^ A pain in the hidge.'* 

HiOGLEB, a tramping dealer in small agricultural produce. 

Bme fort^ to lUggUy to drive a bargain like a higgler. 
HiOHT, called, named. 

*' Of which two, Ardta highte that on. 
And he that other highU Palamon." 

Chaucer,— -The Knighte't TcOe. 

HiKB, to swing, to put in motion. Germ, hoch, high. A 
nurse hikes her child when she tosses it up and down in her 
arms. There is also the hiking of a boat. 

HiKBT, HiKET-BOARD, a swiug. It is much better repre- 
sented, than I can pretend to represent it, in Bewick's 
tail-piece of two monkeys engaged in the sport. See 
Quadrupeds, p. 484, ed. 1820. 

HiLLiNo, a covering.'*-^BEp-HiLLiNO, a quilt or coverlet. Sax. 
hilan, tegere. " HyUing of a house." Prompt. Parv. ; 
Wicli^ Matt. XXV., 36. 
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Hrsp, to latch ; as, ^^ heap the door.' 

Hs8Py the fastening of a door or gate. It is properly the 

loop that slips over the staple^ and is confined there by a 

lock and key. 

Het^ hot> warmed. Sax. hasty heated. Swed. het^ hot. 
" These Tersia of gold and aanre wiitte were. 
Of whiche I gan astoxded to beholde 
For with that one encresid all my fere. 
And with that othir gan my herte to bolde. 
That one me Aae, that othir did me oolde." 

Chaue€r,—The AaHmMe of F^ndei, 

Hetheb-facsd, rough-faced. 

Hbt-pint^ warmed ale, with spirit in it. 

Hetter, eager, earnest, keen. Perhaps from het, hot. 

Heugk, Huke, hooky a crook or sickle without teeth. Dut. 

hoek. 
Heuk-bane, the huckle-bone« 
HEUCK-FiNaEBED, thievish — diffitis hamatis. Perhaps, only 

cant. 
Heudin, a piece of leather connecting the handstaff of a flail 

with the swingle — ^the hooding of the handstaff. 
HEuan, a rugged, steep hill side — a ravine. Sax. hou^ mens. 

Lye. 

" From that place syne nnto ane oane we went 
Under ane hyngand heueh in ane dame went" 

Heup, or Hoop, a measure, something less than a peck. 

Hbwebs, the men who work the coals in a coal pit. 

Hexhamshibe, a large portion of the county of Northumber- 
land ; once a distinct Bishopric, with the privileges of a 
separate Palatine jurisdiction, but now an isolated part of 
the Archiepiscopal See of York. The name, though im- 
properly, is still retained ; and the manor, comprising this 
extensive district, ever since the beginning of the reign of 
James I., has been called the Regality or Manor of Hex- 
ham. ^^Regalitas sive manerium de Hexham.*' In the 
reign of Elizabeth it is styled merely, ^^Muieriiim de 
Hexham." 
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H'ybi., whole, entire. IsL hiell. Su.-Got. heL Belg. heel^ 
integer, totns. 

H'ybl-wateb, whole water ; said of a heavy fell of rain : a 
shower so heayy that the water seems unbroken. 

HiCKUP-sifiCKUP, the hiccough. Shakspeare, in the Twelfth 

Nighty uses the interjection sneck up! which—- coming 

from such a drunken character as Sir Toby Belch — ^may 

feirly enough be supposed to designate a hiccough ; though 

some of the commentators seem to think otherwise. The 

following couplet, thrice repeated, is a popular cure for 

this disagreeable convulsion. 

" Hidn/^Mtttdeup, ftand np, stick up. 
One drop, two drops— -good for the hiccup." 

Major Moor gives a different version of the lines-^ 

" Hiekup-gniecup-^look up— right up — 
Three drops in 4 cup— is good for the hiccup." 

HiDLiNs, (idv. secretly, clandestinely— applied to any thing 
done by stealth— ^uasi hide4ing. 

^* Bot Sdlla Inrkand in d«me MddeUis lyis."— Ziov^Iot' JBneid. 

HiDGB, hip. ^^ A pain in the hidgeJ* 

HiooLEB, a tramping dealer in small agricultural produce. 

Hino fort^ to higgle^ to drive a bargain like a higgler. 
HiGHT, called, named. 

" Of which two, Ardta highU that on. 
And he that other highJU PaUunon." 

Chaucer t— The Knighte*8 TtUe. 

Hike, to swing, to put in motion. Germ, hoch, high. A 
nurse Mies her child when she tosses it up and down in her 
arms. There is also the hiking of a boat. 

HiKBT, HiKET-BOARD, a swiug. It is much better repre- 
sented, than I can pretend to represent it, in Bewick's 
tail-piece of two monkeys engaged in the sport. See 
Quadrupeds, p. 484, ed. 1820. 

HiLLiNO, a covering.— *Bed*hillino, a quilt or coverlet. Sax. 
hihn, tegere. ^^ Ifylling of a house." Prompt, Parv. ; 
Wicli^ Matt, xxv., 36. 
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Hind, a servant or bailiff in husbandry. Sax. hineman, 
Chaucer spells it hine. 

" Ther n* as bailiff, ne herde, ne other hine 
That he ne knew his sleight and his coTlne." 

The Reve's Prologue. 

HiND-BERBTy a raspbeny. Bulnts Icsdw Sax. hindberian^ 
which Lye mis-translates into^o^riim. The corresponding 
term in Danish is hindbar. 

HiKDER-ENDSy the refuse of any thing ; especially the oSal of 
such com as remains after winnowing. 

HiNDERSOME, retarding, hindering ; as, ** the weather is 
hinderwme" Used in Hereforddiire, and also in the Fo- 
rest of Dean. 

HiNG, to hang. Isl. hengia. Su.-€rot. henga, Tuet. het^en. 

*' By that well Mnffee a hasin 
That is of gold flne.**— Feuoto and QatHn. 

HiNMOST, the hindmost. 

HiNNT, or HiKNET, a fSavourite term of endearment, expres- 
sive of great regard. A mispronunciation of horuy — used 
with much effect by the Irish. Sometimes the term is ap- 
plied ironically to a female of no good &me ; as, ^^ she's a 
canny hinny* — ^implying that she is the reverse of a ehaste 
woman. The French have a similar idiom, in the phrases 
^'jolie fille," and ^' jeune cousine." HiwMy is also used 
in a contemptuous light towards a man ; meaning a poor 
creature, a Boeotian. 

HiNMET HOW ! an interjectional exclamation of surprise, ae- 
companied with gladness. 

Hip, to hop on one foot. See Hitch. — Hip-step-and-jump, a 
youthful gambol. — Hincht-pincht, something similar. 

Hip, the fruit of the dog rose. 

HiPE, to push, to rip or gore ; as with the horns of cattle. 

HippEN, or Hipping, a cloth for an infant — ^to put the hip in f 

HiPPEN-STONES, HippiNG-sTONES, Stepping stoues — ^large stones 
set in a shallow river, at a step's distance from each other, 
to pass over by. 
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HippiNOy hopping on one foot. 

** Hope cam Mi^pifnge after 
That had so y-boated 
How he with Moyses manndement 
Hadde many men yoholpe."— Pi«r« Plowman, 

HiRiNOy a fair or market at wliicli country servants are hired. 
Those, who offer themselves, stand in a body in the mar* 
ket-place, with a piece of straw or green branch in their 
mouths to distinguish them ; or with wool, meal, &o., in 
or on their hats, as a badge of their trade. The engage- 
ment concluded, the lasses begin to file of, and pace the 
streets in search of admirers, while the lads, with equally 
innocent designs, follow their example. Having each 
picked up a sweetheart, they retire to different ale-houses, 
where they spend the remainder of the day in a manner 
that appears highly indelicate to a spectator unaccustomed 
to these rural habits. 

HntPLE, or HippLE, to halt, to go lame, to creep, to Hmp in 
walking. F. Crav. Gloss, herple, 

** The hares were Mrplin down the fhrs."— fium«. 

HiRSEL, or Hebdsel, the number of sheep which one person 
can attend. 

Hebsill, to slide down a bank on the posteriors. Jamieson 
very properly derives it from Tout, aerselen, and Belg. 
aarzeleny retrogede. 

HntsT, Hurst, a woody bank, a place with trees. Sax. h^st, 
hurst. V. Spelman, hursta; and Kilian, horscht, horst. 
According to Lord Coke, it is a wood generally. We 
have Hirsty and Long-hirsty places in Northumberland. In 
the south of England it is hursty and it forms the termina- 
tion of many proper names. 



.« The conrteons forest show'd 



So jnst-conceiyed joy, that firom each rising hurst 
Where many a goodly oak had carefully been nurst 
The Sylyans in their songs their mirthftil meeting telL" 

Drayton,— Pcly-ijilbUm, 
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Hitch, to hop on one foot. Identical with hip,— Hitch- 
8TEP-AND-JUMP, a favourite amusement among boys. 

Hitch, a small ^' trouble/' or dyke, in coal-mines, generally 
limited to a few inches' dislocation, so that it does not in- 
terrupt the continuity of the coal ; fMAshroom hUcheSy the 
inequalities in the floor of a mine, occasioned by the pro- 
jection of basaltic or other stony substances. 

HiTHSB-AND-Toirr, here and there. Sax. Mder and peond. 

HiTT-TiTT, HoiTT-Tomr, haughty, flighty. Fr. haute tHe. 

HiTBs, water-M0&f, or blisters, an eruption of the skin. 
Su.-Got. haefiwty to rise up. Sak. heafian* Teut. h^fm. 

HoAST, a bad hoarseness, a cough. Sax. hwasta, tussis. 
Swed. hosta, Dan. hoste, 

** Stowin came steppand in with stendis 
No rank myeht him arrest 
Plat fdt he bobbit up with bendis 
For Maid he maid requeist ; 
He lap qnhile he lay on his lendis 
Bot rysand he was prest 
Quhil he hoatU at bayth cadis 
In honour of the feist." 

Christ Kirk on the Green, 

HoASTMAN, HosTMEN, or (as it was fonnerly written) Ostemn, 
an ancient fraternity or society in Newcastle, dealing in 
sea-coal. They were incorporated by Queen Elizabeth, 
but appear to have existed as a guild from time imme- 
morial, A stranger arriving at the port of Tyne, to buy 
coals, was called an (HMte^ or os6e. F. Brand's Hist, of 
Newc, H. I,, Seals, No. 11. 

Hob, the side of a fire-place. Bather^ as a literary friend 
has remarked, the head of the side. Genu, haupt. ** Set 
the kettle on the Ao5y" i, e,, the flat place on the head. 

Hob, a clown; contracted from Rdbkiy a common rustic 
name. 

Hob Colungwood, a name giren to the four of hearts at 
whist ; considered by old ladies an unlucky card. 

Hob-and-nob, Hob-ob-nob, the act of touching glasses in 
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pledging a health. Much has been written concerning this 
Northern expression. See Grose's Class. Diet, and Brand's 
Pop. Ant. hob or neb; Todd's John, hob or nob; and 
Nares' Gloss, habbe or ncibhe. Sax. hahbany to have, and 
noehbany to want, are much relied on for derivation ; but is 
the term any thing more than a burlesque translation of 
tite a tiie ? Haupt is the German word for the head, and 
kn6b the ludicrous English word — ^from hnob^ a protu- 
berance. 

HoBBLETT-HOT, an uucultiTated stripling '^ neither man nor 
boy." F. Roquefort, hobereau. Hoyden, with which this 
term seems connected, was formerly applied to any rude, 
ill-behaved person of either sex. Children call a large un- 
manageable top, a hobbkty-hoy, 

HoBBLY, rough, uneven. '^ A hchbly road, as the man said 
when he fell over the cow." 

HoBTHBUsT, a local spirit, famous for whimsical pranks. In 
some farm-houses a cock and bcbcon are boiled on FoMerfCs- 
eve (Shrove Tuesday) ; and if any person neglect to eat 
heartily of this food, Hobthrust is sure to amuse himself 
at night with cramming him up to the mouth with Hgg 
chaff* According to Grose, he is supposed to haunt woods 
only — H<ib o f hurst, 

HocKET, another name for the game of Doddabt — Aoofy, from 

the bent stick used. So the synonyme bandy, bendy* The 

verb bandy appears borrowed from the game, and directly 

allusive to it. 

" I will not hijmdy with thee word for word." 

Zd. Part Henry VL 

HoDDT, the call to a goose. 

Hodge, or Hotch, to agitate the body ; ^^ to hodge and laugh," 

is to laugh so as to shake the whole body, Teut. hutsm. 

Belg. hotsen, to jog, to jolt. 
Hofet 2 HoEET ! a term in calling to cows. A gentleman 

informs me that he heard this word used, with the exact 

tone of a Newcastle cowherd, by a German on the Rhine, 
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driying cattle. It was explained to mean, allez doUeemeni, 
In Sax. A6f is a fann and farm-house ; the call, therefore, 
to the cow, is probably to come home. 

HoFF, hough, to throw any thing under the thigh. Hoff, or 
Hock, is abo used for the limb itself. 

Hoo, a sheep in its state from a lamb to its first shearing ; 
after which it is a dinmora if a wedder, and a gimmer if a 
ewe. Noiman Fr. hogetz. In an account relating to the 
Monastery of Wearmouth, A. D. 13379 the Monks, in 
describing sheep of this sort, use the barbarous Latin word 
hoggtutri. 

HoooBBS, old stockings with the feet cut ol^ used as gaiters 
-—riding stockings. Germ, hocher, higher ; or, perhaps, 
only a variation of Cockebs ; which see. An intelligent 
firiend, however, informs me that hoggers is more likely 
from the hocksy which they chiefly cover. 

HooH, Hoe, How, both a hill and a hollow. Sax. hohy altus 
hocey uncus. Properly a hollow on a hill. Hope has the 
same meaning. 

HoGMENA, a name appropriated to December, and to any gift 
during that month, especially on the last day — a new year's 
day offering. Sc. hogmanay. The poor children in the 
North, in expectation of this present, go about from house 
to house, knocking at the doors, chaunting their carols, 
wishing a merry Christmas and a happy New Year, and 
begging their hogmena. The origin of the custom is uncer- 
tain. Some pretend to derive the term from the two Greek 
words, uytet fin^n, holy moon ; while others maintain that it 
is only a corruption from the French, hmme estnSyin alia- 
sion to the nativity. 

** The cottar weanles glad an' gay, 

Wi' pocks out owre their shouther. 
Sing at the doors for ?u>gmanay"—NicoPa Poems* 

HoGMENA-NiGHT, a Northcm term for new year's eve. 

HoLLiN, the holly tree. Sax. holen. 

Holm, low flat land caused by alluvion — a small island. Sax. 
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halm, Dan. holm. Germ, holm, Swed. holm. Dry grounds 
nearly surroonded by the coarse of rivers, and low and 
level pasture lands near water, are in Cumberland called 
Holms : — The Holms on Ullswater and Windermere.— 
Dunholm, the ancient name of Durham. Holm, in the 
Saxon language, generally signifies the sea or a deep wa- 
ter, but it is frequently used with an adjective to designate 
an insular situation. 
Holt, a peaked hill covered with wood. Sax. hoU, luous. 
** HoUes hare or hore," a common phrase of romance, may 
either mean gr^ woods or bleak uplands. V, Glossary to 
Sir Tristram, v, HoUes, Chaucer, in Troilus and Cres- 
eide, uses it to express simply woods. 

" Bnt right so as these holUs and these hay is 
That han in Winter dedde yben and drie 
Reyestin hem in grene, when that Maie is, 
Whan every Instie beste listith to pleie."— fi. 3, U 3SSL 

HoLT-sTONES, holed-sloneSy are hung over the heads of hones 
as a charm against diseases, and to scare the witches from 
riding the cattle : such as sweat in their stalls are supposed 
to be cured by the application. I have also seen them 
suspended from the tester of a bed, as well as placed be- 
hind the door of a dwelling-house, attached to a key — ^to 
prevent injury from the midnight hags of ^* air and broom.*' 
The stone, in all cases, must be found naturally holed — ^if 
it be made it is thought to have no efficacy^ iSfee Addbr- 
Stonb. 

Honest, decent, well-behaved. An old sense of the word. 
It is also used as a term of kindness, without reference to 
the individual being really honest. It is told of a late 
baronet, who was chairman of quarter sessions in an ad- 
joining county, that when a prisoner was to be sentenced, 
the usual commencement of his address was — " Well, my 
honest man, you have been convicted of a felony." 

HoNEST-UKE, respectable in appearance, 

HoNaEBEP, ill fed. 

VOL. I. ft g 
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HooBy a whore. Sax. hure ; from h^cm^ to hire. Welsh, 

hureny a prostitute — huriaWy to take hire or wages. This 

idea runs through other languages. Gr. ^•^vn, a harlot ; 

from m^vtuf, to sell. Lat. meretrix ; from mereor^ to earn 

or get money. 

" Nan BoUeo, tbftt Hoore, shall not be Qneen." 

EOJW Letters lUustrative nfEng, Hist. 

This spelling expresses the classical pronunciation. See 
Walker. 

Hop, V, to dance. Sax. Ac^^jMm. Tent, hcppen. This is the 
original sense of the word. Though unnoticed hj the 
great Lexicographer, it has not escaped his able editor, 
Mr. Todd. 

Hop, 8. a rustic dance. See Hoppen, Hoppme. 

HoPB, the head of a vale, frequently near the source of a 
stream ; a narrow valley ; a sloping hollow between hills ; 
often confined to a vale without a thoroughfare. Some- 
times it means a hill, or rather a depression on the top of 
a hill. The word enters into the composition of several 
local appellatives in the Northern counties. 

Hopple, to tie the fore legs of a horse or other animal to pre- 
vent its straying. — Hopples, the ligatures with which 
the animal is hcppled, 

Hoppen, Hopping, a country wake or rural fair ; several of 
which are held in Northumberland, and many in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Newcastle. Hoppin^y or dancing, 
displaying a scene of much old-fashioned sort of fun and 
merriment, was always the favourite amusement at these 
meetings ; hence the name. In former days, neither wake 
nor feast could be properly celebrated without the lads 
and lasses footing it on the green. A very humourous 
description of a hoppingy and particularly curious as it enu- 
merates the names of the dances in vogue among these 
rustic performers at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, may be seen in Heywood's Woman Jciird toith 
Kindness, Dodsley's Old Plays, by Reed, Vol. VII. Allu- 
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6ion is also made to these sports in a Joco-serious Discourse 
between a Northumberland Gentleman and his Tenant^ a 
Scotchmany a rare poem, printed in 1686^ 4to. 

*' To horse- race, foir, or hoppin go, 
There play our casts among the whipsters, 
Throw for the hammer, lowp for slippers. 
And see the maids dance for thfi ring. 
Or any other pleasant thing; 
F*** for the pigg, lye for the whetstone. 
Or chose what side to lay our betts on." 

Of the sports at the hopping near Newcastle, the following 
notice was circulated, in 1768 : — " On this day (May 22) 
the annual diversions at Swalwell will take place, which 
will consist of dancing for ribbons, grinning for tobacco, 
women running for smocks, ass races, foot courses by men, 
with an odd whim of a man eating a cock aliye, feathers, 
entrails," &c. &c. 

Hopple, to tie the legs or hoofs of an animal, so as to pre- 
vent it from straying. Teut. hoppelen. 

Hornet, or Hobnet-top, the end of a cow's horn made like a 
a top for boys to play with. 

Hornet, or Hornet-wat, an untruth, a hoax. Virgil says, 
true visions come by the home^ way. Can the expression 
have had its rise from his description ? 

** Sunt geminsB somni portaB : qnarum altera fertnr 
Cornea ; qua veris fiacilis datur exitns nmbris : 
Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto : 
Sed falsa ad coelnm mittnnt insomnia manes." 

mneid, lib, vi., v. 893. 

Homiey it may be added, is a common name in Scotland, 
for, to adopt the expression of Reginald Scot, ^^ an ougli^ 
divell having homes on his head." 
HoRSE-couFER, a horso dealer of an inferior order. 

'* As honest as any horse-couper of them iXi^'—RedgaunUet. 

HoRSEGODMOTHER, a large masculine wench ; one whom it is 
difficult to rank among the purest and gentlest portion of 
the community. 
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HoRSE-KNOPS, knap-weed. Centaurea ni^ra^ a coane plant 
in meadows and pastures. CenUvurea (Remits, (Blue-bot- 
tle) in gardens (vor. colore) and com fields. Blue-bottles 
give a fine blue colour by infusion. 

HoBSE-sHOESy tbe game of coits, or quoits — because some- 
times actually played witb horseshoes. 

Hot, a sort of square basket, formerly used for taking manure 
into fields of steep ascent ; the bottom opened by two 
wooden pins to let out the contents. I have heard old 
people say, that between the confines of Yorkshire and 
Westmoreland, it was common for the men to occupy them- 
selyes in knitting, while the women were engaged in the 
servile employment of carrying these hots on their backs. 
It has been remarked to me, by more than one literary 
firiend, that hot is hody the instrument used by bricklayers. 
But I would prefer deducing it from Fr. hotte^ which 
Cotgrave defines ^^ a scuttle, corbis dossuaria, a bastet to 
carry on the back.** 

HoTT, a clump of trees, plants, &c., aa *^ Birk-hott,** So, 
when persons or things are huddled or clumped together, 
they are said to be ** all in a hott** 

Hot-pot, warmed ale with spirit in it. Called also Het- 

PINT. 

HoT-FooT, HoT-TBOD, a term now peculiar to the borders, 
implying that the delinquent was pursued and taken im- 
mediately after the offence was committed. Barbour uses 
it in this sense, in describing the Battle of Bannock Bum, 
and we find /ote hot in Chancer and other early English 
writers, used in the same sense. 

** Ne ther was Snrrien non that was eonyerted, 
That of the conseil of the Sondan wot, 
That he n' as all to-hewe, er he asterted : 
And Custance han they taken anone foU-hot." 

Chaucer,— The Man of Lavfe*e Tale. 

" The pursuit of Border maraaders was followed by the injored 
party and his fHends with blood-hounds and bugle horn, and,- 
was called the hot trod.*' 
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HoTTSBy to shake, to harass, to weary. ^^ I'm all hoUered to 
pieces," said of a jumbling ride in an uneasy vehicle. See 
Hatter. 
HouaHEB, the public whipper of criminals, the executioner 
of felons, in Newcastle — still a regular officer of the town, 
with a yearly salary of ^4. 6«. 8(^. He is said to have ob- 
tained this name from a power which he had formerly of 
cutting the houghs, or rather the sinews of the houghs, of 
swine that were found infesting the streets. In Buddi- 
man's excellent Glossary to Gawin Douglas's Translation 
of Virgil's ^neis, to hochy from Sax. AoA, is rendered 
'^ suffragines succidere," to hamstring. 

HousEN, a property in houses. This is merely the Saxon 
plural ; some instances of which, notwithstanding its hay- 
ing in general given way to «, are still to be found in our 
language. 

HouT ! an exclamation of disapprobation, or disbelief. This 
interjection, though now used only by the vulgar, may, I 
think, be traced to Su.-Got. hut^ apage ; Welsh, Atetf, off! 
away! 

HouTs ! an expression of dissatisfaction, implying a degree 
of irritation, and sometimes of contempt— equivalent to 
pshatOy in more polished language. 

HouT-T£ ! an expression of surprise. 

Hove, to swell. l)a,n.hovne. Swed. MJm, Used by Tusser. 
Cattle are said to be hoven, when swollen by over-feeding 
in rank clover. 

How, hollow, empty. Su.-Got. and Sax. hoi, cavus. — How- 
i'-the-wame, hungry. 

How ! How-MARBOW ! a favourite salutation among the pit- 
men. 

HowDON-PAN-CANT, au awkward fall, an overturn. 

HowDON-PAN-CANTEB, a slow, ungraceful mode of riding. 

HowDT, HowDT-wiFE, a widwifc. Brand sneers at the deri- 
vation from " How cT ye — ^midwives being great gossipers,*' 
but I think that which he supplies is far more ridiculous. 
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I have not been fortunate enough to meet witli any origin 
to my own satisfaction, but I may perbaps be permitted to 
observe, in defence of what has been so much ridiculed, 
that ^' How (f ye^^ is a natural enough salutation to a sick 
woman from the midwife ; who, by the way, is generally 
a great prattler. It may be also remarked, that in Scot- 
land, the ^^ Clachan Hodie" is a common term for the vil- 
lage midwife. As it is with the antiquaries, so I fear with 
etymologists — ancient women, " whether in or out of 
breeches," will occasionally betray themselves. See Ja- 
mieson, for some judicious remarks on the word. 

HowK, to dig imperfectly, to scoop—to make a hole in the 
earth in a bungling manner. 

Howl, «• a hollow or low place. Sax. holy latibulum. 
" Wherever there's a hill ther's sure to be a howl;** or, as 
Barthelemi (apologizing for the huge faults of Homer's 
heroes) expresses it ^^ la nature a plac6 I'abyme ^ cot6 de 
V elevation." 

Howl, Howle, a. empty, hollow. " To be howV* — hungry. 
"The howl quarter of the year" — the winter quarter, 
when times are flat and wages lowered. 

'* And thanne cam Goveitise, 
Kan I hym naght discryye 
So hungrily and holwe 
Sire Hervy hym loked."— Pfer* Plowman, 
** And he was not right fat, I undertake. 
But loked holtoe.'* — Chaucer,— C^k*8 Prologue, 

HowLET, the bam or white owl, which, in its flight, occa- 
sionally utters loud screams or howls, Fr. huloUe. Shak- 
speare introduces the word in Macbeth. 

" Adder's fork, and blind worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg, and howlet'a wing." 

*' Gode Ivy 

What byrdys ast thu ? 
Non but the howlat 

That kreye how, how." 
The Contest qf the Ivy and Holly y temp. Hen. P/, 
Ritson A.B.LfP. 133. 
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HowLET, a term of reproach ; probably from tbe owl being 
considered a bird of ill omen. 

HowL-KESLOP, an empty stomach. See How. 

Howl-kite, a vulgar name for the belly. 

How 'way, come away ; a term of solicitation very common 
in Newcastle and the vicinity. It is also called out by 
rustic auctioneers to gather an audience. If not hUy or 
hoy away; it may, perhaps, claim descent from cyez. 
Some of these personages use the word, or pronounce it^ 
7u>ze—ifaze* 

How's a' wi' ye ? how are you ? a common mode of saluta- 
tion. 

Hoy, t?. to heave or throw ; as a stone. 

Hoy, Hoy-cart, s, a cart drawn by one horse only. 

HoYT, an awkward ill-bred youth, a lazy idle fellow. 

Hoyting, riotous and noisy mirth — ^an old sense of the word. 

Hubby-shew, Hubby-shoo, Hubbledeshew, a disturbance, a 
noise, a state of confusion. Teut. JuMelen, inglomerare ; 
and schowe, spectaculum. 

Hud, the side, or rather the covering of the top of the side, 
of a fire-place within the chimney of a country cottage — 
the hood. Pans not in use are placed on the ^^hud staneJ' 
See Hob. 

HuDDicK, or HuDDocK, the cabin of a keel or coal barge. 
Dut. histy steerage. 

HuEL, or Heul, the skin or shell, the husk of a nut, or of 
grain. 

HuEL, a gluttonous, greedy fellow. ** He's a huel for 
fish." 

Hug, to carry ; requiring the grasp of the arms. 

HuGGERMUGGERiNG, doiug any thing in a confused, clandes- 
tine, or unfair manner. F. Todd's Johnson, and Nares' 
Gloss. 

HuiLLY, or Heully, delicate in health, often complaining, 
weak, feeble, tender, timid, petted, peevish. It does not 
correspond to Sc. hoofy, which implies slow and softly ; 
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but seems to be derived from heul; being, aa it were, thin 
skinned — soon hurt. 

Hulk, a lazj, olmnsj, bulky fellow. Shakspeare has ** the 
hulk Sir John ;" and in Newcastle they talk of an ** idle 
hLzypc^-wife htdk** 

Hull, a place in which animals are confined for the purpose 
of fattening; as a swine-hull; a duck-hull. Germ, hdhle, 
a den. 

Humble, or Hummel. To humble barley, is to break off 
the beard or awns, with a flail or other instrument. It 
is a sort of second thrashing. Su.-Got. hamla, to muti- 
late. Allied to this, is a hummeUed«niOy a cow without 
horns. 

HuMLicK, the Northern pronunciation of Hemlock. 

HuMMA, as much as can be held between the finger ends and 
the thumb. A housewife giving directions for the stufiBbag 
of a duck, includes a ^^ humma^* of sage. 

HuMMEB, to make a low rumbling noise. V, Jam. Supp. 

HuMOUBSOME, full of whims — humourous in Shakspeare's sense. 

Hunkered, elbowed, bowed, crooked. Lat. uncus. ^'This 
wheat is sadly hunkeredJ* 

HuNKEBs, haunches. This word seems used by the Northum- 
brian vulgar only in the sense of sitting on the hunkers; 
that is, with the hams resting on the back part of the 
ankles, the heels generally being raised from the ground. 
Such is the position of a woman milking a cow, which in 
Durham is called hencowr fashion, probably from hen and 
couver, to sit on eggs — ^from the position of a brooding hen. 
A friend of mine connected with a colliery, where a child 
had been injured, enquiring of the father how the accident 
happened, received the following answer, which I am in- 
duced to give as a specimen of Pit language : — ^* It was 
sUten on Us hunkers howking glinters fra amang the het 
ass, when the lowe teuck its claes, and brant it the varry 
a'^se ;'' which may be translated, it was sitting on its 
haunches digging vitrified shining scoriee among the hot 
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asheSy when the flame caught its clothes, and burnt it to 

the very buttocks. 
HuNT-THE-HAREy a common game among children, played on 

the ice as well as in the fields. 
HuRCHiNy or Ubchin, a hedgehog. Armoric. heurreachefu 

See Urchin. 
Hurl-barrow, a wheel-barrow, 
HuRTER, the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of 

the wheel knocks, Fr. heurtery to knock. 
Hurtle, to contract the body into a round form, as through 

pain, severe cold, &€• Hurtle, to crowd confusedly toge- 
ther, is classical. 

*' Iron sleet of arrowy shower, 
HurUei in the darkened air." — Graf. 

HuRTsoME, hurtful. 

Husbandman, an agricultural labourer, though its original 
sense was much more extended, implying the head of a 
&mily. Sax. httsbtrnda, a husband, Chaucer uses it, for 
the master of the house, 

" So lonf he went fro hons to hons, til he 
Game to an hous, ther he was wont to be 
Refreshed more than in a hundred places, 
Sike lay the ho^nd man whose that the place is.* 

The Sompnoure's Tale, 

Huse, a short cough, a hoarseness. Germ, hasten^ a cough. 
See Hoast. — Husekt, ill of a cold, hoarse. 

Hutch, a chest. The Hutch, in the Guildhall of Newcastle, 
is a fine old chest, on which the Chamberlains of the Cor- 
poration transact their business. It is, in fact, the town's 
treasuiy. Lat. huchicL Fr, kiichen 

** Why dost thou converse with that tmnk of htunonrs, that 
bolting-Au^cfc of beastliness, that swollen parcel of dropsies, 
that huge bombard of sack.— iSTuO;.,— bt. Hen. IV. 
" Till Pamelles purfill 
Be put in hire hwicKe:*—'PieT8 Plowman. 

HuTHERiKiN-LAD, a ragged youth — an uncultivated boy. 
Germ. htUte-kind, a cottage child. 

¥OL. I, H h 
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HuTTOCH, ten sheaves of com, set two and two nprighty and 
two hoodsy one at each end, to cover them. The kuttoch is 
used when com is short in the straw, the stook, when of 
moderate or ordinary length. 

Huz, Uz, we, as well as, w. In very general use. 

I 

IcE-sHOGGLE, an icicle. Sax. iee-icel. Dut. yskegel, Mr. 
Todd, on the authority of Grose, has admitted ickle, which 
I should have thought the proper name for these stalac- 
tites (and not icicle) had not Shakspeare leffc us, ^^ When 
icicles hang hy the wall." The ice has certainly very much 
the appearance of a corrupt addititm. I have heen in- 
formed, since writing this article, that icle is a general 
name for stalactite. 

*' Oner cnggis and the frontis of ifockys sere 
Hang grete yse schokkUis lang as ony spere." 

Oatrtn DougUu. 

I'fakins, in faith — ^a frequent asseveration among the com- 
mon people. Shakspeare uses ^faith, on several occasions. 

Ilk, each, every — ^the same, the like. Sax. ailo — ilc, 

III, V, to reproach, to speak HI, — Illwilled, a. malevolent, 
ill-natured. Isl. illmlie, malevolentia. 

Ill-faubed, ill-fevoured, ugly. 

Ill-twinkd, peevish, ill-tempered. 

Imp, an addition to a bee-hive. Also, one length of hair 
twisted, as forming part of a fishing line. 

In-bt, the inner chamber of a house. 

Inclikg, a desire, an imperfect hint or intimation. Etymo- 
logists have differed as to the derivation. I was once in- 
clined to view it as from Fr. %n din (d'ceil) a wink, if not 
from Su.-Got. mnckay connivere. But Mrs. Hutchinson 
(Memoirs, 4to., p. 857) writes the word incHn, quasi pen- 
chant — ^a leaning, an inclination. 

** I had an inkling of that yester night, 
That Flowerdale and he should meet this morning." 

London Prodigal, Act UL, 8c. 3. 
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Income, any swelling or other bodily infirmity, not appa- 
rently proceeding from any external cause— or which has 
formed unexpectedly. Ancomey in the same sense, is an 
old word. 

Inooking, ensuing, as ^^the incoming week," the next week. 

Indifferent, tolerable, in pretty good health. V, Cray. Gloss. 

Infield-land, arable land which receives manure, and ac- 
cording to the old mode of flEtrming, is kept still under 
crop. V, Jam. 

Ing, a meadow — a pasture. The word offcen occurs in the 
names of places ; and is common to the Saxon, Danish, 
and other Northern languages. It seemis originally to have 
meant an in or inclosure, as distinguishod from the com- 
mon field ; though it is now chiefly applied to low moist 
ground, or such as is subject to occasional overflowings. 
Ihre says, cen^ is a flat meadow between'a town and a river 
on which the market or fjEiir is held ; which is an exact de- 
scription of the In^s on which the great fortnight fair for 
cattle is held at Wakefield. 

Ingate, the entrance to a working place in a coal mine. 

Ingate, the entrance or inlet for a current of air in the work- 
ing of a pit. 

Inqle, a fire, or flame. Gael, aingeal, V. Todd's Johnson^ 

** Sam ytheris brocht the fontain wattir fiire. 
And sum the haly ingil with thame bare." 

DoxiffUia* JEneld. 

Inkle, an inferior kind of tape. ^^ Beggars inkle.*' See Thick. 
Inkle was a sort of coarse tape wove by beggars and other 
itinerants* Cartwright, in ^^The Royal Slave," makes 
one of the prisoners say to the gaoler — ^^ I know the pro- 
motion of your family ; she came from the web-errantry 
of highway inkle, to the domestique turning and winding 
of home-bred hemp ." Cartwright' 8 Ro^al Slave, ActL, Sc. 1 • 

Inmeats, those portions of the inside of an animal which are 
used for food. Sw. inmaete, intestines. Inwards, the en- 
trails of an animal. 
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Innocent, $, a sillj person, an idiot. 

" Iflffi, John Stephenson, inMcent, buried the 20th December/' 

Med^omOey Pariah BegUter, 

Insense, to make to understand, to inform or impart know- 
ledge—^ have sense^ as it were, infused into the mind. 
V, Nares* Glos. incense, 

" I haye truena'd the lords o' the Gonneil that he is a most areh 
hete^e,**—8hak,,— Henry VIJL, Act F., 8c. 2. 

Insioht-geab, the furniture of a house. 

** Henry Hume reft of two neiges and all his insight geare, to the 
▼alewe of 62." 

Loues in the MidcOe MarOiee, Lanad. M8. in Brit. Mue, 

Imtack, an inclosure. A part taken in from a eommon. In- 
hohe is an old law term for any comer or any part of a 
common field fenced in firom the rest. F. Kennett's Pa- 
roch. Antiq. p. 297, and Gloss, vo. inhae, 

IsoNs, a term for spurs ; probably as being made of irtm. 

Is, the third person singular of to he, is ahuost constantly 
used among the common people for the first and second 
persons. *^ Is sure, thou t/' — am sure, thou art. In the 
Canterbury Tales, is the following line — 

*' I fe as ill a miller as it ye." 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, whose high authority it is a sort of heresy 
to question, seems to think that Chancer has designedly 
given his Northern Clerks a vulgar, ungrammatical phrase- 
ology. But, I must confess, I have some doubt on the 
subject. 
Isca! Isca! Iska! Iska! a Northumbrian shepherd's call to 
his dog. Sc. iskf iske. Mr. Lambe, in his Notes on the 
old poem of The Battle of Floddon, p. 66, fancifully ob- 
serves, that this term is evidently an abbreviation of Z^- 
sisca, the name of the Roman shepherd's dog. 

— — " mnltrum latrante Ly8i8ca.**—Virg. Eel. 3. 

With greater probability it has been said, that it is from 
Fr. icy, hither ; the word used in France for the same pur- 
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pose. Dr. Jamieson, however, remarks that Tuet. oe^^ 

aesketiy and Germ, ess, signify a dog. 
IsE^ I shall^ and sometimes / am. 

Iv, in. — Intiv, into. So pronounced hy country people. * 
Ivy-tod, an ivy hush. 

IzLE-sTONE, a stone on the shore,, near Bamhurgh Castle ; the 
. Isle-stone. Frohahly the old pronunciation of Isle Fr. is 

here preserved, as it is in Isleworth on the Thames, which, 

hy the Londoners, is always called Izleworth, — Izle^ a hoar 

frost. Gloss. West, and Cumh. 
IzzABD (often pronounced like the Germ, gi)^ Izzbt, the letter 

Z. Derived hy Johnson from s hard, and hy Walker, who 

contends it is s soffc^ from s surd, 

J. 

Jabber, s, garrulity. The verh is old. F. Todd's Johnson. 

Jackaleos, a large knife with a joint, so as to he carried in 
the pocket. Generally supposed to have obtained this 
name from Jacques d lAege^ a fomous Flemish cutler — ^be- 
fore England had learnt to excel all the world in hardware. 

J.£ST, a joist, frx>m giste^ old Fr. (and not from joindre, as Dr. 
Johnson says, Todd not contradicting) and now spelt ff^e, 
a place of rest, and thence in Scotland and Northumber- 
land joists are called dormants^ in classical English, sleepers, 

Jag, a cart load. — York. Moor bas^'o^, a waggon load. 

jAGaEB-OALLOwAT, a pouy with a peculiar saddle for carry- 
ing lead, &c. In Teesdale, near Middleton, droves of these 
animals are to be seen carrying lead to the smelting mill. 
Jaggery in the Scottish language, means a pedlar—jaggery 
galloway, a pedlar's pony. Some of these itinerant mer^ 
chants, as they are called, are yet in the practice of convey- 
ing their wares on galloways, a small, but spirited, breed 
of horses, from Chllotvqyy a district of country in Scotland, 
famed for rearing them. 

Jaible, to shake water to and fro in a vessel. 

Jaistering, swaggering, gesturing-*geBticulating. It is 
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common to call a person of an airy manner, if a male, ^^ a 
jaiitering fellow ;" — and if a female, ^^ a jaistering jade." 

Jam, Juam, s. jamb. Formerly written jaiumb, 

Jannick, staunch, firm. Yorkshire. 

Jannock, oat-bread made into a loaf, l^emeashire. See Ban- 
nock. 

Jantt, cbeerfid, smart. Su.-Got. gantus, to sport like child- 
ren. 

Jabble, to wet, to bedew ; as by walking in long grass after 
dew or rain. V, Todd's John. J€weL 

Jar- woman, an occasional assistant in the kitchen — a sort of 
char-woman ; which Tooke derives from Sax. i^rra/n^ to 
turn — she not being regularly hired, but only for a turn. 
Mr. Jennings, however, thinks it ought to be choor-woman ; 
from choor^ a West of England word for a job, or any dirty 
household work. See Chare. 

Jau, a wave. See %iQOYi, 

** Hie as ane hill the jaw of the waiter brak. 
And in ane hepe come on them with an swak." 

Jaunis, Jaunus, the jaundice. Fr. jatmisse ; from jaune. 

Jaup, v. to move liquid irregularly — ^to splash. " The water 
went jauping in the skeel." A rotten egg^ also, is said to 
jcmpy when, upon being shaken, a noise is heard like that 
proceeding from a bottle not ftdl. 

Jaup, s, the sound of water agitated in a narrow or irregular 
vessel. Isl. gtalfur^ a hissing or roaring wave ? 

Jaup, to strike, to chip or break by a gentle though sudden 
blow. Jauping paste-eggs at Easter, is a youthful amuse- 
ment in Newcastle and the neighbourhood. One boy, 
holding an egg in his hand, challenges another to give 
blow for blow. One of the eggs is sure to be fractured in 
the conflict, and its shattered remains become the spoil of 
the conqueror. 

Jawdt, the stomach of a pig. 

Jay-ftet, the Jay. 
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Jealous^ v, to suspect. 

Jeddart^ the ynlgar pronunciation of Jedburgh. The speedy 
execution which was sometimes done hj the Scottish war- 
denSy on notorious freebooters and border riders^ at Jed- 
burgh, gave rise to the proverb of ** Jeddart justicey* 
which means, to condemn first, and examine the evidence 
afterwards. 

Jee, f. to move on one side. Swed. gaay to turn round.—- 
Jee, a. crooked, awry ; applied to a horse when driven in 
a cart. It is an intimation to move to the right. 

Jeeps, a severe beating— a sound thrashing. 

Jenk, to jaunt, to ramble. From junket, to feast secretly. 

Jene:in, a narrow place driven up the middle of a pillar of 
coal when it is about to be excavated. 

Jennick, true, proper, right. To be *^ not jennicJb ;*' to act 
improperly or shabbily. 

Jenny-howlet, the tawny owl ; very clamorous at night, and 
easily known by its hooting. 

*< When the gray fiotolet has three times hoo'd» 
When the grimy cat has three times mewedL" 

Witches' Oathninff Hymn, 

Jesp, a hole or rent in cloth. Isl. geiydy oscitatio. 
Jewel, an expression of affection — familiar regard. Fr. m&n 
joicy provincially maw jewel! It is also Irilh. 

** Yejetoela of oar father, with wash'd «yes 
Cordelia leaves jou.*'—Sh<ik.,—King Lewr. 

Jigger, an airy, swaggering person. " A comical jigger?* 

Perhaps, originally, one diiqposed or suitable to 9, jig. 
Jimp, a. slender, neat, elegant, also scanty. See Gimp. 

" And wha will lace my middle jimp 
Wi* a lang linen band ?" 

BaXUkA in Bwder Miwtreltff, 

JiMMER, a small hinge for a closet door or desk. See an ex- 
planation ofjimmers, with which the ^mma^ ring is thought 
to be connected, in Brand's Pop. Ant. Vol. II., p. 27. Al- 
. so Nares' Gloss, gimmal; and "NLoot, jimmers. 
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Jingle-cap, shake cap. A game much practised among the 
young pitmen and keelmen. So. jingle-lhe^bownet. 

Jink, v, to sound or ring, to jingle. — Jink, s. a clink, or 
sharp rattle. 

JiNKBBs, Bt Jinkess, a sort of demi-oath. From^n^o. 

JiNNT-spiNNBB, a Yory long slender-legged fly. Tipula riwh 
sa. Father Long-legs. 

JocKALEGS, the same as Jackaleqs which see. In Meyrick's 
Glossary of military terms of the middle ages, I find *^ Joch- 
elys, a strong knife with two blades." Our modem jocka- 
legs, however, has only one blade. 

Jock and Jock's-man, a juvenile sport, in which the hon ca- 
marada is to repeat all the pranks which the leader can 
perform. See the Tale of '^Master and Man," in the 
Irish Fairy Legends. See^ also, a long list of youthful 
games — ^many of them common in the North of England — 
in Moor's Si^olk words, mow alh 

Joggle, to cause to totter. Tout, sehoekeleny vadllare. 

JoLLT, fat, stout, large in person. *^ A jolfy landlady." 

JooK, to crouch or stoop suddenly, as if to avoid a blow. 
Germ. sucheUy to shrink. *^ Jbok and let the jau gan by ;" 
that is, ** stoop and let the wave go over you," $ . e, yield 
to a present difficulty. 

JooKiNGs, com beat out of the sheaf in throwing off the 
stack ; often a perquisite to those who assist in carrying 
the sheaves into the bam. 

Jorum, a pot or jug full of something to drink. Chaucer 
has jordane, and Shakspeare jorden ; both in the sense of 
a chamber substitute pour le jardin* 

** The horrible crew, 

That Hercules slew, 
Were Poverty— Calumny— Trouble— and Fear : 

Such a club would you borrow, 

To drive away sorrow. 
Apply for a jorum of Newcastle heer "—CunningJiam. 

Joseph, a woman's great coat, the origin of the riding habit, 
and with country people still a substitute for it. 
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Joskin, a mason's labourer. V, Jam. Snpp.-joAbn. 

JouKERET-PAUKERET, any sort of underhand trick. or dexter- 
ous rogueiy, artifice, or legerdemain. A friend in Edin- 
burgh says, this phrase is derived from the two Scots 
words jauk, to elude, sjidpaukiey cunning, sly — the essen- 
tial requisites of a juggler. 

Jowl, r. td knock, or rather to call attention by knocking. 
Pitmen ascertain, hjjowUng against the coal, the probable 
thickness and direction of two approaching workings. 
*^ Gan an gie us a jowl to see if she's £ur on." 

JuD, the portion of coal about to be removed by blasting. 
See Kerye. 

JuDD, to butt as a sheep. 

Jug, to go to rest ; as partridges when they roost on the 
ground. Su.-Got. huka, avium more reclinare. Serenius. 

JuMP-wiTH, JuMP-iN-wiTH, to meet with accidentally, to 
coincide. Jtmip occurs several times in Shakspeare ; 
meaning in some places to agree with, in others to venture 
at, or hazard. In one place it appears to be intended for 
just. 

JuRNUT, an earth-nut. The same as Arnut ; which iee. 

JusT-Now, adv, presently. In the South, ly cmd fy, 

Jte, to stir, to turn round. ^^ I cannot jye my neck, its so 
stifF." — J YE, a. awry, crooked. See Jee. 

K. 

Kae! an interjectional expression of disbelief, contempt, or 

abhorrence ; very common in Newcastle. 
Kail, cabbage, greens. — North. Isl. kal, Dan. laal, Swed. 

kdl. Welsh, cawl. See Appendix to Johnstone's Anti- 

quitates Celto-Scandicse, p. 276. 
Kail, broth or pottage. V. Jam. Supp. kail, 2d. sense. 

There is a place in Newcastle called the Kail^ross; where 

broth was sold in former times. 
Kail> a turn ; so used among school-boys in their games. 

" It's my kaiir 

VOL. I. I i 
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Kail-gakth, a kitchen-garden — a oabbage-garth — though 
often adorned with a profusion of flowers. Swed. k&Jg&rd. 

KAiirroTy a large metal pot for cnlinarj purposes ; origin- 
alljy as Grose explains it^ pottage pot. 

Kainot, cross, petted. See Cainot. 

KaibN) the same as Cairn ; which »ee. 

Kami^ or Kaim. See Cam. 

Kamb, K'tamb, a comb. Sax. eamb. Dan. iam. Sc. kaun. 

KAMSTAnT, mad. Perhaps the same as Sc. camOeriey cam- 
stairie, froward, penrerse, unmanageable ; which Dr. Ja- 
mieson derives from Grerm. kamp, and ttarrig stiff; or it 
may be a sort of pleonasm, from cam ; which in GaeL is ap- 
plied to any thing crooked or awry, and stary, staring^ 
wild-looking. 

Kabl-gat, or Cabl-cat, a male cat. Sax. oor^, masculus. 

Kabl-hxmp, or Cabl-hehp, the largest stalk of hemp-— that 
which bears the seed. 

Kasd, a sheep's louse. 

ElBBBUCKy a cheese. Gael, eabag. 

ELbcklb, to cackle, to laugh aloud. F. Jam. kekJtU. 

" And kayia keklys on the roof abone."— Gtowfn JDougUu. 

KsDOE, to fill, to stuff. Hence Ksdoe-bellt, a large pro- 
tuberant body, a glutton. 

Kbb, Kbe-sidb, emphoHcally the Newcastle Quay, extending 
from Tyne Bridge eastward. 

** Fareweel Tyne Brijr and cannie ku." 

QUehriat,— Voyage U Lunnin. 

Keek, to peep, to look with a prying eye, to view slyly. 
Su.-Got. kika, intentis oculis videre. Dan. k^e. Dnt. 
kijJten. 

** And at the last he had of him a sight 
This Nicholas sat ever gaping nprifi^t 
As he had kpked on the new mone." 

Chaueeft—The MUler*t Tale. 

** We went big St Paul's and Westminster to see, 
And aw war'nt ye I thought they Inick'd pretty ; 
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And then we'd a keek at the Monument te, 
Which maw fireind ca'd the Pearl o' the City." 

Sonfft — Canny NewcatieL 

Keekbb, in coal mining, a person employed to see that the 
coals are sent to bank in a proper state. 

Keel, v. to cool^ to render cool. Sax. ealany algere. Sir 
Thomas Hanmer — ^at best but a sorry expounder of our 
immortal bard — ^in attempting an explanation of 

" While greasy Joan doth ked the pet," 

8hak,t—Love*t LaHnmr Lost. 

strangely says, ^^ to drink so deep, as to turn up the bottom 
of the pot, like turning up the keel of a ship P* Major 
Moor is equally in error : — he thinks ^^ scouring the pot 
^th its bottom inclined conveniently for that operation ; 
or heeling it in the position of a ship roUing so as to almost 
8hw) her keel out of the uxUer.** V. Su£Polk Words, Mllw 
or keeler. The expression ^^ keel the pot," really means 
neither more nor less than to render it cool ; that is, to 
take out a small quantity of the broth, &c., and then to 
fill up the pot with cold water ; a common practice in 
Northumberland. Another mode of keeUng the po6--9iXLd 
my friend, Mr. Raine, says, by far the most frequent one- 
is by raising a ladle full of the boiling liquid, which, after 
being exposed to the air for a few moments, is returned to 
its place. When this is done five or six times, in rapid 
succession, the boiling over is for a while effectually put a 
stop to. The word, in the sense of cooling, however, as 
used by Chaucer, is not confined to the kitchen — 

*' And then I drede to speke, till at the laste 
I grete the ladle reverently and well. 
When that my sigh was gon and overpaste. 
And doune on knees fi&ll gan I knele 
Besechyng her, my ferrent wa to kele,** 

Court of lave, 

A friend informs me that he has seen a game played 

amongst children in Northumberland, the subject of which 

was keeling the pot. A girl comes in exclaiming " Mother, 
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mother, the pot's boiling ower." The answer is ''Then 
get the ladle and keel it/' The difficulty is to get the 
. ladle, which is " np-a-height," and the '' gietiP* wants a 
leg, and the joiner is either sick or dead. 

Kbel, «. ruddle, or red ochre. Hydrated oxide of iron^ used 
for marking sheep, &c. Gael, dl, Fr. chaiMe, Jamieson. 

Keel, a low, flat, clumsy-looking vessel or barge, evidently 
built after an ancient model, in which coals are carried 
£rom the coUierystaUha to the ships in the Tyne and Wear. 
Keel is a very ancient name, of Saxon origin, for a ship or 
vessel — ceol, navis — ^though now restricted to mean the 
bottom only. On the first arrival of the Saxons they came 
over in three large ships, styled by themselves, as Verste- 
gan informs us, keeles. In the Chartulary of Tynemouth 
Monasteiy, the servants of the Prior who wrought in the 
barges (1378), are called kelers, an appellation plainly sy- 
nonymous with the present keehnen. In a writ of Bishop 
Neville (1440) the craft in which coals were brought from 
the upper to the lower part of the Wear are denominated 
" keeles." 

Keeling, a cooling vessel. '' ITj^nfyn or JKelen vessel, Cuvn- 
la." Promp. Parv. 

Keel-of-cx)ALs, eight Netocastle chaldrons — 21 tons, 4 cwt. 

Keel-bullies, the keelmen^ or crew of the keel — ^the partners, 
or comrades in the vessel ; keel-brothers. See Bullt. 

Keel-deetebs, the wives and daughters of the keelmen, who 
sweep the keels, having the sweepings of the small coals 
for their pains. To deeiy or di^ht, in Northern language, 
means to wipe or make clean. See Deet. 

Keelage, keel dues in port — ^payment of custom for every 
keel or bottom that enters a harbour. This word is in 
Todd's Johnson, but in too limited a sense. 

Keelmen, the watermen who navigate the keels ; an exceed- 
ingly hardy and striking race of men. 

Keelt-vine, a black-lead pencil. See Monthly Mag. Vol. 
VI., p. 484. See, also, Jam. Supp. 
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Keen, a chap. The hands are said to be keenedy when the 
skin is broken or cracked by the frost, and a sore induced* 
Keen, is also used hj the lower classes for caustic applied 
to wens or ulcers ; probably from the pain it occasions. 

Keep-the-pot-boilino, a common metaphorical expression 
among young people, when they are anxious to carry on 
their gambols with more than ordinary spirit. 

Keld, the still part of a river, which has an oily smoothness 
while the rest of the water is rufiEed. I have only heard 
this word on the Tyne, and confined to the meaning here 
given ; but a friend, who lately visited Ullswater, informs 
me, that when the day is uniformly overcast, and the air 
perfectly still, that lake has its sur&ce dappled with a 
smooth, oily appearance, which is called a held. The word 
is also, I find, a common term in Yorkshire, Westmorland, 
and Cumberland, for a well or spring. Isl. Jselday palus. 
Keld is the name of a remote village at the head of Swale- 
dale, which, I have no doubt, must have had its name fr^m 
a deep still pool in the river. 8ee Akeld. 

Kelk, V, to beat heartily. — Kelk, Kelkeb, 8. a severe blow. 
V, Gael. Diet, sgaile* 

Kelk, the roe or milt of fish. " Haddock kelhaP — Newc. 

Kelk, a term commonly used for the ordinary field hemlock 
— ^pronounced hwnlick. The Durham boys also call the 
young birds, just emerging from the shell, ja ** new keUs** 

Kelps, Pot-kelps, iron hooks from which boilers are hung. 

ELelter, frame, order, arrangement, condition. F. Todd's 
Johnson. It also means money, cash. Germ, geld* 

Kemb, a stronghold — a term used by the Borderers. — North. 
Sc. kaimy a camp, or fortress. 

Kemp, to strive against each other in reaping com — ^rarely 
for any other superiority. Sax. campiany militare. Teut. 
kcmpeny dimicare. Swed. lr4»ipa,W* contend, to struggle. 
— Kempebs, the competitors. Dut. Isampy a combat. Ac- 
cording to Verstegan, the word is of noble descent. F. 
Rest. Decayed Intell. 8vo. p. 238. 
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Kemps, hairs among wool, coarse fibres. V, Cray. Gloss. 
Kbn, «. to know, to descry, to be acqoamted ^tb. Siu-Got. 

kaenna. Dut. kennen, *^Aw Jben$ him i^eeT'— I knew him 

well. 

*' Says t* anld man tit oak tree, 
Tonngand lasty was I when I kenn'd thee— 
But flair fail'd am I, sair &il*d now» 
Sair fiil'd am I, sen I kmn*d thou." 

North Omtntry Song, 

Ken, v. to see.— -Ken, «. a sight. Kbnkino, seeing. Arch- 
deacon Nares says, ** In Scotland these words are stiU in 
foil currency.'* He might have added, in the North of 
England also. 



-" Fast by the Sonne on hie 



As kennyng mycht I with mine eie 
Methought I saw an egle sore." 

Chaueer,—Trottut and Cresaetde, 

Kendal Greeit, a kind of green cloth made in Kendal. 

Kennel, to kindle, to bring forth young. 

Kennen, Kenning, a measure of two pecks of com, half a 

bushel. 
Kenspecked, Kensfecexed, conspicnons-Hrptfei^ev^ so as to 

be easily kenned, F. Skinner. 
Kep, to catch, to receive any thing in the act of fidling. Sax. 

cepan, Teut. keppen^ captare. 

*' Mourn, Spring, thon darling of the year I 
IUe cowslip cup shall ke^ a tear.**— Butm. 

Keppt-ba', hand-ball. In former times it was customary, 
eveiy year at Easter and Whitsimtide, for the mayor, al- 
dermen, and sherifP of Newcastle, attended by the burgesses, 
to go in state to a place called the Forth — ^a sort of mall 
— ^to countenance, if not to join in the play of keppy-ba^^ 
and other sports. The esprH de corps is gone, though the 
diversion is still in part kept up by the young people of 
the town ; but it would of course, in these altered times, 
be considered highly indecorous to ^^ unbend the brow of 
authority" on such an occasion. Puerile, however, as it 
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may seem, there was a time— if we may credit Belithns, 
an ancient ritualist— when the bishops, and even arch- 
bishops, of some churches^ used to play at hand-ball with 
the inferior clergy. — Tempera mntantnr, et nos mutamor 
com illis. 

Kebn, «, to chum. €roth. kema. Sax, eeman. Tent, ter- 
nen* 

Kern, s, a chum. Sax. eerene* Tent, kerne. Also (by a 
dialectical variation of quern), a hand-mill for grinding 
com. tSee Quebn. 

KsBN-BABT, an image dressed up with com at a harvest 
home — com-haby* The same as maiden, or carUne, in 
Scotland. — Kebn-suppeb, the feast of harvest home. See 
Mell-suppbb. — ^Wnr-THE-KEBN, to finish the reaping of 
com. See Mell-doll. 

Keen-milk, butter-milk, e^tim-milk. Teut. kem-mdds* An 
Anglo-Saxon supper ; and still a fiAVoarite beverage 
among the rustics of the North. 

Kersen, Kirsen, Kursen, to christen. Dut. hertten, Kersen 
is an old way of writing the word. 

Kebsmas, Kirsmas, Kurshas, Christmas. 

Kjbrve, the first operation in preparing Skjud, in a coal mine, 
for blasting, is the removal of a large portion of the foun- 
dation of the block; the expansive action of the gun- 
powder detaching the remainder in large masses. 

Kesh, the hex, or hollow stem of an umbelliferous plant. 
KyXy a hemlock, occurs in Peirs Ploughman. Welsh, 
cecjfs. 

Ksslif, EIeslop, a calTs stomach salted and dried for rennet 
•—that which loppere or curdles the milk in order to make 
cheese. Sax. ceseUb, coagulum. Germ, kaselah, rennet. 

Keslop, the belly, or stomach. Kittle yor keslop, a Newcas- 
tle trope for a chastisement. Warm yor keslop, a meta- 
phor for a hot-pot. 

Ket, carrion, filth, useless lumber. Su.-Got. koett. 

Ketmxnt, a dirty mixture, any sort of filth. 
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Kettle of Fish, a mode of cooking salmoiir See an article 
bj the late Sir Walter Scott on Sir Homphrey Dayj's 
Salmonia, in Quarterly Review, No. 76. 

Kettt, bad, filthy, dirty, worthless. ^^ A ketty feUow.' 

Ketel, a large hammer for quarrying stones. 

Ki, quoth. — Kiy-AW, Kiy-i, quoth I. See Labbesing. 

Kick, the top of the fEuihion — ^in other language, quite the 
just the thing. Q. Isl. kaskry gestus indecorus ? 

Kill, the Northern word for a kiln. V, Jam. Supp. 

KiLL-cow, a matter of moment, or of consequence. '^ It's 
no great kiU-covf^ — ^it is only a trifling loss, an inconsider- 
able sacrifice. 

KiLLicoup, a summerset. Probably from Fr. cuJrOr^apy tail 
to head — ^head over heels. KilUng the ealfy a droll per- 
formance. F. Glossary to the Priory of Finchale. V. 
iMerchambre. 

Eoll-priest, a jocular name for port wine— from which a 
very irreverent inference is drawn. But as Shakspeare 
says, 

'* Come, come, good wine is a good familiar creature, if it be well 
used ; exclaim no more against it.'* — Othello, 

Kilt, to truss up the clothes — ^to make them like the Scotch 
kiU. Dan. kiUe-opy to tuck up. 

Kind, intimate. — Not kind, unfriendly, at enmity. See 
Thick. 

King's-cushion, a sort of seat made by two persons crossing 
their hands, on which to place a third. The thrones on 
the reverses of the early Royal Seals of England and 
Scotland, consist of swords, spears, snakes, &c., placed in 
the manner of a hing*s-cushion. 

King's-dykes, the entrenchment which once surrounded the 
outside of the town walls of the town of Newcastle. 

Kink, 9. to laugh immoderately, to labour for breath as in 
the hooping cough ; most likely derived from the spasmo- 
dic action which accompanies it. Teut. kinckeuy difficulter 
spirare. — Kink, e. a violent or convulsive fit of laughter or 
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coughing, especially when the breath is stopped. Sa:^. 
cincunffy cachinnatio. 

KiNKy i. SL twist or short cpnvolation in a rope, especially 
when it is too hard " laid." 

Kink-cough, the hooping-cough — chin-cough. The ignorant 
and the superstitious have various fooleries, for coring or 
alleviating this epidemic disorder — ^such as eating ^ nmue- 
pi€y or hanging a rocbsted mouse round the nec^-— dipping 
the persons affected nine times in an open gra/ee^ or putting 
th^m nine times under SLpie-hald horse — ^pasmng thepi nine 
times through the 2»i//-Ao^er^— making them ride qii a 
bear — any thing, in short, to disgust and ftighten them : — 
which, so far as it is a nervous disease, may possibly h^ve 
a temporary effect. Another vulgar remedy was, three 
things prescribed by a man riding on a pie-bald horse.— - 
A person so mounted, passing through a village in Nor- 
thumberland, was stopped by the mother of a child that 
had the kink-pough, and requested to name three things 
as a cure. He declared that he knew nothing of physic, nor 
of anything likely to mend the child ; but being still urged 
to name three things, he at length answered ^^ then gan 
thy ways h'yem and gie the bairn a piece butter and brede 
wi' sugar on't." 

KiNK-HAUST, the hooping cough. Tout, kinck hoesty asthma. 

Kip, an overgrown ealf. 

Kirk, a church. A very old English word, still retained in 
Northumberland. Sa,x. t^rc, drc. Su.-Got, kyrka. Germ. 
kirche, Dut. Jserk. Gr. xv^uucn. — Kibk-garth, the church 
yard. 

" The Friais followed 
Folke that were rich. 
And folke that were po<»r 
At little price they set ; 
And no cors in the kirke yard 
Ne Kirk6 wa& buried. 
But quick he bequeath'd them ought, 
Or quit part of his dBhV— Piers PUnoman. 
VOL. I. K k 
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KntK-GAiiTH, a cliarcli yard. In remote coontiy paridiesi 
tlie kirk-garth, on a Sunday mornings is to the country 
people what the Exchange is to the London merchants : 
all general information being made known to the congre- 
gation, 

EliBK-MAisTBBy or KiBK-MASTEB, a choTch Warden. Tent, 
it^rj^-maes^er.-— KntK-FOLK, the congregation at a church,— 
EliBK-HOLBy a grave. 

KiBOK, a laige heap of stones. See Cabbock. 

KisTy a box, a chest. Sax. cisty <^s6y cesi. Low Dnt. JtiHe, 
Dnt. kigt. Common to all the Northern, and also to the 
Welsh and Cornish languages. The oversea kist is an in- 
variable item of fomitore in ancient inventories. It is still 
to be found in old houses. 

KisTiNGy a funeral. Borders of North. F. TomUn's Law 
Diet, fyste ; and Jamieson, Jdgting. 

Kit, properly a covered milking pail with two handles, but 
often applied to a small pail of any sort. Adopted, pro- 
bably, from Sax. kUte^ a bottle, or leathern bag for holding 
liquors. 

Kit, a small barrel for pickled salmon — for which Newcastle, 
in days gone by, was much celebrated. 

Kit, the stool on which a cobbler works, including all his 
tools. 

Kit, a set or company. A general provincialism. 

Kitchen, v. to use thriftily, to be sparing of. — ^Kitchen, #. 
all kinds of provisions, except bread. Also, a tea-urn. 

KiTCHEN-PHTsic, Substantial fare— good Uving-- opprobrium 
medicorum. 

*< There was of old no nse of phydclie amongst ns,and but little at 
this day, except it be for a few nice idle citizens, snrfetting cour- 
tiers, and stauled gentlemen lubbers. The country people use 
kitchen phyHeke,**— Burton,— Anatomp of Melaneholp, 

Kite, the belly. Allied to MoB.-Got. qttid, and Sn.-Got. 
qwed, venter. Bag-kite and pod-kite, are ludicrously ap- 
plied to persons with larger capacitiea than common* 
Running to kite^* — ^becoming corpulent. 
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Kith, acquaintance. Sax. cutht^. Not obsolete, as stated by 
Dr. Johnson. — ^Kith-and-kin, friends and relations. 

'* It ifl rathe to rede 
How rightwise men lyvede. 
How the! defouled hir flessh 
Forsoke hir owene wille 
Fer firo kyth and kyn 
Yyell y-olothed yeden 
Baddely y-bedded. 
No book but conacience 
Ne no richess but the roode 
To regoisse hem inne."— P(0fv Plotoman, 

Kittle, v, to tickle, to enliven. Sax. cttelcm, titillare. Fr. 
ki$e0e. Dut. kUtelen. Tent. kUzelm. Swed. kittla. The 
word in this form is in Sherwood's old Dictionary, 

Kittle, v. to Utter, to kindle — ^to bring forth kittens, A very 
old word, written in Palsgrave, kyttelL This recalls to our 
memory the prophecy, which Thomas the Rhymer is said 
to have uttered concerning the desolation of his own house. 

** The hare sail leita$ on my hearth stanor 
And there will never be laird Learmont again." 

Kittle, a. ticklish, hard, difficult. « KUtU few*"—** as 
kUtU as a match." 

« * o mony a time, my lord,' he said, 

' I'ye stown a kiss frae a sleeping wenoh ; 
But for you I'll do as leita$ a deed. 
For 111 steal an auld lurdane aff the bench." 

ChrittU*8 wm. 

This word has other meanings ; as kUtle te'ea^A^r— change- 
able or uncertain weather ; a hUtU question — such as it is 
inconvenient or impolitic to answer ; a kittle horse^^one 
unsafe to ride, or not easily managed — skittish. 

Kittle-bust, officious, interested about trifles. 

Kittle-the-chumfs, to stir the fire. — Dwrham. 

Kittling, a kitten. A very ancient word. In Palsgrave, it 
is kytfyn^e ; in Prompt. Parv. fytUn^e ; and in the Ortus 
Vocabttlorum, kytteljfnge, Juliana Barnes, or Bemers, 
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writes kendel of cats, for a litter of cats. Hence, kfyidle, 
to bring forth yonng ; still in general use. 

Ejttt, a name formerly given to the house of correction in 
Newcastle. Su.-Grot. kcettOy inclndere. Grerm. ketteUy to 
fetter. A similar place of confinement at Bridlington was 
formerly called the kit, 

EliTTT-CAT AND BucK-STiCK, a puerile game, described by 
Moor, in his Suffolk Words, under kit-cat. Strutt men- 
tions a game, which used to he played in the North, called 
tip eaty or more properly cat, V, Sports and Pastimes, p. 
8G. 

KiTTT-WBXN, the common wren— «n el^^t little bird, the 

reputed consort of the red breast, and generally regarded 

with reverential affection. 

" The xobin and the wren 
Are CK>d's cock and hen.'" 

KizoNBD, or KizzENED, parchod or dried. Children are said 
to be so, when, from a weakened or pampered appetite, 
they loathe their food. ** Kizzened meat^ — ^tneat too much 
roasted. See Gizbk ; to which it is allied. 

KucK, a peg of knob for hanging any thaig tipon. 

KucK-HooKs, large hooks for catching salmoft in the day- 
time. V, Crav. Gloss. 

Knack, to speak affectedly, to ape a style beyond the speak- 
er's education. Germ, knacken^ to crack, to ^^clip the 
king's Engiish." — Knackit, one quick at a repartee, a 
clever child. 

Knack-and-battle, a quick and noisy mode of dancing with 
the heels, among the lower orders of society. 

** He jumps, and his heels knack and rattle." 

V The Colliers' Pay Week, 

Knace-knee'd, in-knee'd — ^having the knees so that they 
knacky or strike, against each other in walking — knock- 
knee^d, 

Knagot, testy, ill-humoured, waspish. Derived, perhaps, 
from Swed. gnaga^ to tease, to torment. 
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Knags, Knagos, pointed rocks, the ragged tops of a hill. F. 
Ihre, knaggUg. See, also, Knaf. 

Knap, v. to break anything short oflF. To talk glibly Tidth 
an attempt at refiuiement. 

Knap, the brow or projection of a hill.. Sax. cruEpy vortex 
mentis. Isl. gnopy prominentia. Sn.-Got. kncepy summi- 
tas mentis. In the Gospel of Saint Luke (chap, iv., v. 29) 
where the Jews led our Sayioul*-^fmi?o the brow of the hUl, 
the Saxon expression is, tocBs mmtescncep. 

Knap, a blow. 

** Colbraade was wrofh of that rap. 
He thongbt to giye Chiy a' knap," 

Somance ofBir Quy, 

Knarl, a hunch-backed or dwarfish man. Old £kig. knmiey 

knot. Hence, a knarled or knurled tree, for a stunted or 

knotty tree. 
Knaw, v. to know. Sax. cnatpon. ** Aw know it weel." 
Knedde-cake, a cake kneaded with butter and bf&ed on 

the girdle. Knedde is the ancient spelling oi kneadedy as 

we find in Chaucer. 



** If love be serched well and sought 



It is a sickness of the thooght, 
Annesid and knedde betwixte twinne." 

Bom. (^Boee. 

Knifle, to steal, to pilfer. Q. Celt. cnefiOy to shear. 

Knobble, to hammer feebly. Also used in Herefordshire. 

Knockino>mell, a large wooden mallet with which our an- 
cestors used to bruise and take the outer husk from the 
barley to fit it for the pot, before barley-mills were used. 

Knocking-tbough, a stone-trough, or mortar, in which the 
operation alluded to in the last article was performed. 
ManyhoUow stones, originally appHed to this purpose, are 
still to be seen about farm-houses. JSee Crbbing-tbough. 

Knop, a knob or bauble. 

Knoop, the cloud-berry. Bubtts ChamcBmorus, from cncep. 
Sax, a knob. See Cloub-bebrt. 
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Knottt-tommt, milk boiled and poured upon oatmeal. 

Knoutbbbiit, a dwarf mulberry. Eubus ehamoBmortu. The 
common people give it this name from a tradition that 
king Knut^ or Canute, once relieved his hunger by it. 

Knows, the top of a hill — a bare rounded hillock or eminence. 
Sax. enoUe. Tout. hMUey a hill or JtnoU. 

KuBSy t. to kiss. Welsh, cman^ — ^Kuss, «. a kiss. Welsh, cue, 

Kt, Ktb, or KiB, the plural of cow— kine. Saz« <y, vaccsB. 

« We had ibree ifcy that was baith fot and fiilr.*' 

lynd»ay'9 Three EstaUU* 
" We haye also another kind of dock gtomiag in oKhards, gar- 
dines, and about tonnee, and soche places as kye and oxen and 
other beastes use commonly to hannt and stand in.** 

Tumer'eHerM, 2d Fart,foL 2L 

Ktlb, a cock of hay. Fr. cueUUry to gather. 

Ktloes, a small sort of cattle, bred in the Highlands of Scot- 
land — said to be from fyfe, a Gaelic word for a ferry— over 
which they are transported. But may it not be from 
Grerm. ki^ilein, a small cow? 

Ktnb, cattle. 
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